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§  DAVID  H.  NICHOLy  Chicago  Daily  Kews  correspondent  in  Nuernberg,  Germany, 
has  received  many  encomiums  for  his  brilliant  probings  into  the  I.G.  Far ben 
and  Krupp  war  crime  trials.  But  none,  perhaps,  is  more  significant  than  the 
statement  recently  made  by  Howard  W.  Ambruster,  the  internationally  known 
chemical  engineer  and  crusading  author  of  "Treason’s  Peace — German  Dyes  and 
American  Dupes.'  Mr.  Ambruster  stated: 

‘The  Knight  newspapers,  and  Dave  Nichol,  the  (Chicago  Daily)  News  Berlin 
Correspondent,  have  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  American  press  put 
together  to  acquaint  the  Richoi't  ator*  of  March  13 


DAVID  M.  NICHOL  American  people  with 
the  importance  of  the  Nuernberg 
trials  and  the  evidence  of  monkey- 
business  in  their  conduct  and 
softening  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  now  sitting  there.’ 

Mr.  Nichol’ s  reporting--in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  famed  Chicago  Daily  1 

Kews  foreign  service  --  has  not  only  / 

given  a  vigorously  vivid  report  on  / 

the  excruciating  happenings. .. but  / 

has, with  devastating  directness,  / 

pointed  up  what  they  mean  to  us  / 

and  the  other  nations  of  the  / 

World.  / 


Bichol'i  aterjr  of  March  13 
aa  i  t  appaarod  in  tha  St. 
Louis  Post-Oiapatch,  on* 
of  scoras  of  subscribors 
to  this  torvica. 
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St.  Bartholomew's  rears  its  great  dome  above  Park  Ave.  at 
51  St.,  its  golden  brown,  elaborately  sculptured  facades  filling 
an  entire  block.  Completed  in  1930  at  a  cost  of  $5,400,000 
on  a  site  valued  over  $1,500,000,  the  beautiful  Byzantine 
edifice  is  noted  for  its  music,  mosaics,  art  treasures,  stained 
glass  windows  and  three  massive  bronze  doors  depicting  Old 
and  New  Testament  scenes.  Founded  1 13  years  ago,  this  Epis¬ 
copal  church  has  one  of  the  country's  wealthiest  congregations. 
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YORK  JOURl^* AL-AMERICAN 

]NEW  W  ^  newspaper 


Parents  may  sleep  tlirou>jK  a  thunder  storm  or  turn  off  the 
alarm  clock  without  waking  up,  hut  when  the  hahy  so  much 
as  rumples  a  blanket  they  jump  to  wide-awake  attention.  They 
interpret  hahy's  every  need  from  little  sounds,  ^urjgles  and 
cries  and  what  hahy  needs  —  it  gets! 

Such  things  as  a  hahy  needs  add  to  the  reasons  why  youn^ 
families  in  the  process  of  accumulation  Aiii/  more  of  everything 
—  are  a  better  market  for  your  goods! 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald- American  is  the  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  young,  active,  on-the-way-up  families.  It  is  their  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 

^ives  them  jjreater  news  coverage  t|uickly  and  concisely. 

In  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  the 
Herald- American  because  it  goes  into  the  home,  reaches  and 
sells  the  whole  family. 

You  can  profitably  influence  the  purchases  of  over 
500,000  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  million  on 
Sunday  by  placing  your  advertising  in  the 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Nationally  Represented  h  y  HFARST  ADVERTISING  SER\MCE 
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Merchandise  Mart  to  the  West! 


Yanqui  skipjjers  carried  cargoes  of 
trade  goods  around  the  Horn,  put  into 
Yerba  Buena  harbor  .  .  .  and  made  San 
Francisco  a  trading  post  and  supply  center 
a  century  before  it  acquired  its  name  .  .  . 
The  commerce  of  clipper  ships  and  tent 
stores  continues  in  the  liuge  Merchandise 
Mart,  second  ttniy  to  Chicago’s. 

The  largest  commercial  building  west 
of  the  Mississippi  houses  seven  wholesale 
markets  .  .  .  furniture,  Moor  coverings, 
radios  and  appliances,  gifts,  housewares, 
textiles,  linens  and  to\s.  Some  i, 600  of  the 
country’s  best  firms  make  San  Francisco’s 
Mart  their  Western  sales  headquarters. 

From  all  parts  of  the  \X  est,  Canada, 
Alaska,  Latin  America,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Australia,  China,  France... 60,000 dealers 
and  buyers  come  to  the  Mart,  spend  some 
$500,000,000  a  year  under  one  roof .  .  . 


make  San  Francisco  a  major  market  for 
home  furnishings  and  furniture. 

But  much  of  the  Merchandise  Mart’s 
outlet  today  is  local — in  the  Bay  Area  and 
Northern  California.  NX’artime  jobs  and 
the  armed  forces  acquainted  millions  of 
people  with  the  country  and  the  life. 
Most  of  the  workers  stayed.  Many  of  the 
servicemen  brought  their  wives  back  to 
stay.  The  need  for  housing,  and  the  needs 


of  homes,  will  not  be  filled  for  years. 
Emplo\ment  stays  high,  bank  balances 
hold  an  all-time  peak.  New  population, 
and  young  families  give  San  Francisco 
exceptional  promise  for  the  advertiser  . . . 
and  The  Chronicle  exceptional  potency. 

Home  owned,  home  grown  since  1854, 
The  Chronicle  has  missed  few  issues. 


got  w  here  it  is,  and  manages  to  grow  by 
being  the  best  newspaper  we  know  how 
to  produce — in  a  t\t'enty-four  hour  day. 

W  ritten  and  edited  to  interest  people. 
The  Chronicle  comes  pretty  close  to  a 
classless  newspaper.  It  is  read  by  leading 
citizens  and  labor  unions,  business  men, 
bus  drivers,  book-lovers  and  people  who 
listen  to  basketball  broadcasts  .  .  .  women 
in  mink  coats  and  supermarket  customers, 
old  timers  and  teen-agers. 

Varied  appeal  of  local  and  national 
news  gets  a  variegated  audience — both  of 
which  give  it  unusual  versatility  as  an 
advertising  medium.  It  is  the  staff  of  life 
for  the  leading  specialty  shops,  carries  the 
heaviest  load  for  major  department  stores; 
and  rustles  up  a  lot  of  receipts  for  the 
MarketSireetbuyerswho  have  something 
on  the  ball.  The  Chronicle  can  get  action 
for  bubble  gum  or  bond  issues,  or  any 
consumer  product  credibly  advertised. 
The  SFW  man  will  give  the  details. 


Four  times  the  coverage  area 
with  this  "flying  newsroom' 


<?tJlumbua  j© 


An  assignment  500  miles  away 
is  almost  a  "local”  job  for  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  of  The 
Columbus  Dispatch.  Their  twin- 
engine  Beechcraft  actually  quad¬ 
ruples  the  paper’s  radius  when 
compared  with  ordinary  travel 
methods.  But  when  a  9-place 
Beechcraft  is  a  "member”  of  the 
staff,  all  departments  benefit.  It  is 
put  to  work  for  executive  travel, 
promotional  activities  and  public 
service  flights  as  well. 


•ed  a  need  of  W 

ographers  cover  ’*®P®rters 

eedily  and 

readers  news  anr?  e  to 

W  be  delayed  ma^  Se'"').-*'’®'" 

competent  hand^is 
^  a  moment's  notice.  ^  take-off 

I  thought  you  would  appreciate  h 
t  our  Beechcraft,  ^^-^^ciate  how  we 

Sincerely  yours. 


•  A  note  on  your  company  letter¬ 
head  will  bring  you  an  informative 
brochure  on  "The  Air  Fleet  of 
American  Business,”  with  full  de¬ 
tails  on  the  200  mile-per-hour  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Transport.  Write  today  to 
Beech  Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 


(^orge  Smallsreed 
““aging  Editor 


BEECHCRAFT5  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


March  31,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 

Subject;  FREIGHT  CARS 

This  country  needs  more  freight  cars. 

It  needs  them  despite  the  fact  that  in  1947  the  railroads  hauled  more  tons  of 
freight  more  miles  than  ever  before  in  peacetime,  and  more  carloads  than  in  the  peak 
year  of  the  war. 

This  was  done  with  half  a  million  fewer  cars  than  were  in  service  twenty  years 
ago,  and  with  fewer  even  than  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  done  with  the  organized 
cooperation  of  shippers,  and  because,  over  the  years,  the  railroads  have  spent 
billions  for  better  tracks  and  yards,  better  locomotives,  better  signals  and  shops, 
better  facilities  of  every  sort  —  as  well  as  better  cars. 

These  expenditures,  and  the  improved  methods  made  possible  by  improved  facili¬ 
ties,  have  greatly  increased  the  effective  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads.  But 
more  cars  are  needed  both  to  handle  the  peacetime  production  of  our  growing  population 
and  as  a  vital  part  of  the  process  of  putting  this  nation  in  readiness  for  emergency. 

At  all  times  since  the  war  the  railroads  have  had  on  order  enough  new  cars  to  keep 
the  builders  busy  for  at  least  a  year  ahead  at  the  rates  of  production  then  current. 
Scarcities  of  materials  and  production  difficulties,  however,  have  held  down  de¬ 
liveries  during  these  thirty  months  to  an  average  of  only  4,350  cars  per  month.  In 
the  same  period  it  has  been  necessary  to  retire  cars  which  had  been  kept  in  service 
during  the  war  beyond  their  economic  life  at  a  rate  averaging  5,480  cars  per  month.  The 
net  loss  has  been  34,000  cars. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  loss  must  be  overcome,  and  railroad  carrying  capacity 
increased.  To  do  this,  the  railroads  have  on  order  more  than  120,000  cars  and,  along 
with  the  car  builders,  the  producers  of  materials,  and  the  interested  government 
agencies,  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  push  production  up  to  and  beyond  the  goal  of 
10,000  cars  a  month. 

Is  it  not  better  to  do  this  now,  when  car  building  is  competing  for  scarce  mate¬ 
rials  with  peacetime  manufacture  only,  than  it  would  be  to  wait  until  there  might  be 
competition  for  the  same  scarce  materials  with  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force? 

Sincerely, 

1 
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What  makes  this  wheel  go  round? 


In  its  53  \'cars  of  service  continuously  geared  to  American 
progress,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
grown  from  a  handful  of  256  members  to  the  current 
total  of  more  than  16,000  manufacturing  concerns. 

W  ho  arc  these  members?  W  here  are  their  plants? 
W'hat  do  they  make?  And  how  large,  or  small,  arc  they? 

Let’s  take  a  look: 

NA.M's  membership  now  includes  not  only  most  of  the 
pioneer  firms  of  American  industry,  but  also  many 
thousands  of  \'ounger  businesses.  Thus  the  NAM  mem¬ 
bership  represents  not  a  “blue  book,”  but  rather  a  “phone 
book”  of  American  manufacturing  concerns. 

(leographicallv,  the  plants  of  these  firms  blanket  the 
United  States.  And  the  products  made  in  these  plants 
range  all  the  way  from  nails  to  nylons  —  from  lumber  to 
locomotives.  Actually,  they  turn  out  most  of  the  goods 
made  in  America! 

As  for  the  size  of  individual  firms  —  here,  too,  NAM’s 


membership  reflects  the  whole  range  of  Ameriean  busi¬ 
ness.  Almost  70  per  cent  employ  between  10  and  250 
persons  each.  Over  46  per  cent  have  between  10  and  100 
people  each.  More  than  a  fourth  employ  50  or  fewer 
workers  each.  At  the  other  c.xtreme,  2  per  cent  employ 
as  many  as  5,000  pc'ople  or  more. 

W  hat  makes  this  w  heel  go  round  is  a  democratic  process 
by  which  the  diverse  membership  of  NAM  determines 
.NA.M  policies. 

.More  than  1,000  members  of  the  NAM  serve  on  its 
various  committees.  The  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  these  committees  arc  submitted  to  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  154  members  who  come  from  42 
of  the  48  states  and  who  are  engaged  in  businesses  of 
every  kind  and  size.  ^ 

W'hat  NAM  says  and  docs  therefore  is  a  product  of  many 
minds  —  all  united  in  faith  in  the  American  way  of  life  and 
a  conviction  that  the  public  interest  comes  first,  i 


NIational 


i^^SSOCIATION  OF 


ANUFACTURERS 


« 
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Colorado’s  population  will  be  swelled  this  summer  by  2,000,000 
out-of-state  vacationists.  And  while  they’re  enjoying  "the  nation’s  roof-garden,’’ 
they’ll  buy  $154,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services. 

Gasoline  and  oil,  tires  and  auto  accessories,  cameras  and  him,  rail  and  airline 
tickets,  outdoor  clothing  and  equipment,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  hard  and  soft  drinks, 
aspirin  and  sun  tan  lotion,  soap  and  cosmetics  are  just  a  few  of  the  products  for 
which  a  large  part  of  this  $154,000,000  will  be  spent. 

You’ll  want  your  share  of  this  extra  $154,000,000.  It’s  worth  going  after.  That’s 
why  it’s  good  business  to  increase  your  summer  advertising  in  the  most  widely  read 
selling  medium  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. ..THE  DENVER  POST. 


CIRCULATION 

DAILY .  203,323 

SUNDAY .  336,598 

ROTO .  367,943 

A.  B.  C.  fvbfishtr's  Stoftmonf  Stpftmb^r  30,  1947 


A  CITY  LARGER  THAN  DETROIT 
WILL  MOVE  TO  COLORADO 


tdilorand  PuWishtf,  PALMCR  HOYT 
Reprtstnttd  N^tionilly  by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT.  Inc. 
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NO.  1  NEWSPAPER 
IN  THE  NO.  4  TOWN 


LARGER  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  DETROIT  NEWSPAPER 


JOHtI  S.  K.NICHT.  PlBLIiHER 


WEEKDAYS  SUNDAYS 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  For  6  Months  Ending  Sept.  30, 1947 


llii$  fiacock  would  STRUT! 


Whether  peacocks  make  any  noise  or  not  we  don’t  know.  They  do  have  some 
,  tendency  to  strut.  Probably  to  disclose  some  superiority.  The  artist  drew  this  pea¬ 
cock  merely  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we’re  No.  1  newspaper  in  the 
No.  4  town,  weekdays.  Having  employed  no  "startling”  promotion,  we’re  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  more  people  buv  The  Free  Press  solelv  because  thev  like  it. 


How  people  find  homes 
in  and  around  New  York 


Housing  shortage  or  no,  the  purchase  of  a  home  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  decisions  any  family  ever  has  to  make. 

In  New  York  recently,  a  survey  asked  5,000  families  "Suppose  you 
were  in  the  market  for  a  suburban  home.  To  which  one  New  York 
newspaper  would  you  turn  first  for  real  estate  advertising?" 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail  among  families  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau,  Westchester  and  Connecticut.  Their  names 
were  chosen  at  random  from  telephone  books  in  proportion  to  city 
and  suburban  population. 

Replies  were  received  from  209^  of  the  families. 

70^c  answered  "The  New  York  Times." 

22%  answered  with  the  name  of  the  second  newspaper. 

Here  is  new  proof — and  substantial  proof — of  reader  reliance  in  The 
New  York  Times.  It  is  this  reliance — and  the  superior  results  that 
naturally  follow — that  prompts  real  estate  advertisers  to  place  more 
of  their  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country. 

Hork  Siniieii 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 
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EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  In  AmeriM 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Injunction  Ends  No-Contract  Policy; 


6.  No  discrimination  in  the 
hiring  of  union  or  nonunion 
workers,  (new). 

7.  Resetting  and  the  destine- 


New  ‘Formula’  Talks  Under  Wav 

Hanson  Advises  Publishers  That  NLRB 
Has  Not  ‘Approved’  ITU  Proposals 


negotiations  with  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  were  returned  to  a  local 
bargaining  basis  this  week 
after  a  federal  court  injunction 
compelled  the  union  to  aban¬ 
don  its  no-contract  policy. 

In  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
straining  order,  ITU  President 
Woodruff  Randolph  began  his 
retreat  from  Cleveland  by  re¬ 
leasing  local  uhions  from  man¬ 
dates  which  sought  to  evade 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  by 
instructing  them  to  withdraw 
the  Conditions  of  Employment 
and  offers  of  a  60-day  contract. 

.^t  the  same  time,  Randolph 
indicated  his  new  strategy 
would  be  directed  toward  pre¬ 
serving  the  closed  shop  and 
other  conditions  in  newspaper 
plants  in  a  “formula”  contract 
which  he  and  other  ITU  offi¬ 
cers  were  drawing  up  as  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  went  to 
press  under  the  handicaps  of 
a  continuing  work  stoppage  in 
New  York  City's  print  shops. 

Randolph’s  capitulation  to 
Federal  Judge  Swygert’s  in¬ 
junction  order  came  swiftly 
and  observers  believed  the  ITU 
leader  was  anxious  to  escape 
the  ban  placed  upon  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  striking 
printers. 

The  alacrity  with  which 
Randolph  had  accepted  a  “for¬ 
mula”  offered  by  New  York’s 
job  printers  was  the  tipoff  that 
he  was  ready  to  change  his 
tactics.  That  formula  would 
safeguard  the  closed  shop  by 
giving  the  union  a  big  hand  in 
determining  competency  of  ap¬ 
plicants.  In  this  respect,  E  & 
P  was  advised,  the  formula 
went  further  than  the  law 
might  allow.  Lawyers  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board  studied  the  formula  this 
week  but  made  no  announce¬ 
ment. 

Reports  from  Washington 
that  Randolph  had  won  ap¬ 
proval  of  NLRB  counsel  for  a 
contract  proposal  sidestepping 
the  injunction  were  discredited 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  general 
counsel  for  American  News¬ 


paper  Publishers  Association, 
in  a  statement  to  E  &  P. 

Hanson  warned  publishers 
that  representatives  of  the 
General  Counsel's  office  of 
NLRB  “have  neither  approved 
a  contract  nor  a  contract  for¬ 
mula  submitted  to  them  by  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  ITU.” 

“On  March  30,”  Hanson  re¬ 
lated,  “Henry  Kaiser,  attorney 
for  ITU,  submitted  to  attorneys 
in  the  NLRB  General  Coun¬ 
sel’s  office  certain  contract 
provisions  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  out  to  local  un¬ 
ions  for  guidance  of  the  latter 
in  their  bargaining  with  pub¬ 
lishers.  (The  injunction  was 
granted  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  only.) 

“Contrary  to  some  newspap¬ 
er  reports,  these  provisions 
were  not  given  carte  blanc  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel’s  representatives  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  form  of  contract.  The 
only  thing  the  attorneys  in  the 
General  Counsel’s  office  did 
was  to  inform  Mr.  Kaiser  that 
on  their  face  these  proposed 
contract  provisions  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  violate  the  court’s 
order  and  they  were  proper 
suggestions  for  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  the  local  unions  and 
publishers  within  the  terms  of 
the  decree. 

“Mr.  Kaiser  was  reminded, 
however,  that  bargaining  must 
be  carried  on  in  good  faith,  the 
no-contract  policy  must  be 
abandoned  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  NLRB  General  Counsel’s 
office  reserves  the  right  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  any  situation  where  the 
union  does  not  appear  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  terms  of  the  de¬ 
cree. 

“He  was  told  that  some  of 
his  provisions,  while  not  ap¬ 
pearing  to  violate  the  decree, 
might  ultimately  be  held,  if  en¬ 
forced  upon  publishers  against 
their  will,  to  violate  sections  of 
the  law  not  involved  in  the  in¬ 
junction  proceedings. 

“Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  should  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  that  the 
NLRB  General  Counsel’s  of¬ 
fice  is  without  authority  to  ap¬ 


prove  any  form  of  contract  to 
be  submitted  by  either  party  in 
a  bargaining  negotiation.  No 
such  approval  has  been  given 
and  the  newspaper  reports  to 
that  effect  should  be  disre¬ 
garded.” 

Hanson  had  previously 
hailed  the  Swygert  injunction 
as  opening  the  way  for  stabil¬ 
ity  of  employer-employe  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field. 

“At  no  time,”  Hanson  de¬ 
clared,  “has  the  .^NPA  sought 
to  dismember  or  destroy  this 
union.” 

Chicago  publishers  agreed  to 
renew  discussions  with  Local 
16 — on  strike  since  Nov.  24 — 
on  Friday  under  the  new  basis 
of  negotiating,  and  meetings 
between  Local  6  and  New  York 
City  publishers’  representatives 
went  ahead  “very  satisfac¬ 
torily.” 

The  new  ITU  instructions  to 
locals,  it  was  understood,  will 
lay  down  these  bases  for  con¬ 
tract  negotiations: 

1.  Wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions. 

2.  Apprentice  training. 

3.  Union  jurisdiction  over 
composing  room  jobs. 

4.  Joint  employer  -  employe 
committee  on  competency  tests 
for  employment,  (new). 

5.  Joint  standing  committee 
on  arbitration  cf  grievances  in 
a  shop,  with  cancellation  of  en¬ 
tire  contract  if  there  is  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  award. 


tion  without  publication  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertisements  that  go  into 
composing  rooms  ready  to  be 
printed. 

8.  Possible  refusal  to  handle 
nonunion  or  struck  work. 

9.  Foremen  shall  be  members 
ot  the  union. 

10.  Recognition  by  employers 
of  ITU  laws  which  are  not  in 
conflict  with  federal  or  state 
laws. 

11.  ITU  approval  of  one- 
year  contracts,  or  agreements 
that  run  to  a  specified  anniver¬ 
sary  date  or  special  contracts 
that  may  be  terminated  on  60- 
day  notices. 

While  the  “formula”  worked 
out  between  Randolph  and  the 
New  York  job  firms  was  not 
wholly  applicable  to  newspaper 
problems,  it  provided  a  work¬ 
ing  basis  for  a  revised  pro- 
oosal  which  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  union  prior  to  the 
injunction. 

This  proposed  agreement  set 
forth  its  intent  to  continue  the 
present  relationship  between 
the  parties  “insofar  as  is  law¬ 
fully  possible.”  A-t  the  outsrt  it 
proposed  establishment  rf  a 
Joint  Supervisory  Commission 
— two  from  the  union  and  two 
from  the  association — to  settle 
any  and  all  questions  arising  by 
the  virtue  of  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  agreement.  A 
judge  of  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  would  come  in 
as  the  fifth  member  if  there 
were  a  split  among  the  original 
four. 

The  publishers  expressed 
“complete  willingness’’  to  es¬ 
tablish  union  shoos,  under  the 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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and  Ursula  O'Hare,  director  of  RC  entertainment. 
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law,  requiring  union  member¬ 
ship  30  days  after  initial  em¬ 
ployment. 

Provision  was  made  further 
for  automatic  inclusion  in  the 
agreement  of  any  terms  of  the 
old  contract  omitted  because  of 
conflict  with  the  T-H  law,  in 
the  event  of  change  by  court 
ruling  or  legislative  enactment. 

The  proposal  appended  a 
Supplement  of  Rules  “for 
carrying  out  the  spirit  in  which 
this  agreement  is  made.”  It 
rontained  the  following: 

1.  Foremen:  (a)  There  is  no 
disposition  to  change  the  his¬ 
toric  practice  of  employing  as 
foremen  members  of  the  Union. 

(b)  The  foreman  shall  be  the 
representative  of  the  Publisher 
in  matters  of  hiring,  discipline 
and  discharge.  In  his  absence 
the  foreman-in-charge  shall  so 
function. 

(c)  Foremen  may  not  give 
orders  or  exercise  authority 
contrary  to  contract  provisions 
or  the  law. 

2.  Right  of  Substitution:  Sit¬ 
uation  holders  mav  designate 
their  own  substitutes  so  long 
as  they  are  competent  work¬ 
men.  Except  in  emergency,  sit¬ 
uation  holders  shall  give  notice 
before  making  such  substitu¬ 
tion. 

3.  Hiring  of  Men:  In  hiring 
new  journeymen  employees 
foremen  must  recognize  senior¬ 
ity,  as  follows: 

First:  Regular  situation 

holders. 

Second:  Other  journeymen 
who  have  w’orked  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Third:  Journeymen  with 
experience  in  other  composing 
rooms  in  Greater  New  York. 

Fourth;  Journeymen  con¬ 
cerning  whose  competency  the 
foreman  has  no  reason  for  doubt 
or  men  who  have  registered  for 
employment  after  having  had 
their  competency  tested  by 
qualified  and  impartial  exam¬ 
ine  s  named  bv  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education.  Fore¬ 
men  mav  not  exclude  as  can¬ 
didates  for  employment  any  in¬ 
dividuals  who  establish  com¬ 
petency. 

■1.  The  Publishers  are  willing 
to  agree  that  1948  I.T.U.  laws 
shall  govern  relations  between 
the  part’es  on  conditions  not 
specifically  enumerated  in  the 
cont-act,  only  insofar  as  such 
laws  do  not  conflict  with  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  law  or  the  con¬ 
tract  and  only  inasmuch  as  the 
application  of  such  I.T.U.  laws 
does  not  hv-aden  th®  contrac¬ 
tual  iurisd'C‘ion  of  the  Union 
or  grant  to  the  Union  anv  con¬ 
dition  heretofo  'e  subject  to  col¬ 
lective  bargain!”". 

The  Swvgert  iniunction  was 
generally  interpreted  to  forbid 
ITU  f>-om  continuing  to  pav 
strike  benefits  to  members  of 
locals  now  on  strike,  altt^ouch 
the  order  doesn't  specifically 


so  state.  This  part  of  the  re¬ 
straining  order  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“In  any  manner,  supporting, 
authorizing,  sanctioning,  rec¬ 
ognizing,  instigating,  inducing, 
or  incouraging  subordinate 
local  unions  and  members  of 
respondent  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  or  any  of 
them,  to  enage  in,  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  engage  in,  any  strikes, 
slowdowns,  walkouts,  or  other 
disruptions  of  any  kind  to  the 
business  operations  of  employ¬ 
ers  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  . .” 

The  ITU  is  enjoined  from 
instructing  or  requiring  subor¬ 
dinate  unions  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things: 

1.  Demand  unilateral  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment. 

2.  From  insisting  upon  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  publishers  of  the 
union’s  contract  Form  P6-A, 
imposing  a  closed  shop. 

3.  From  insisting  on  a  form 
of  a  contract  containing  a  60- 
day  cancellation  clause. 

4.  Fro  m  incorporating  in 
contracts  union  laws  discrim¬ 
inating  against  employes  in  re¬ 
spect  to  hire  or  tenure  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  any  term  ot  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  be¬ 
cause  of  nonmenibership  in 
ITU  or  its  subordinate  local 
unions. 

5.  Or  attempt  to  cause  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  so  discriminate 
against  employes,  except  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  terms  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  injunction  is  to  remain 
in  effect  until  the  NLRB  com¬ 
pletes  its  investigation  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  charged 
against  ITU. 

Hearing  of  the  original  com¬ 
plaint  against  ITU  filed  by  the 
NLRB  general  counsel  on  the 
complaint  of  ANPA  resumed 
this  week  before  Trial  Exami¬ 
ner  Arthur  Leff  in  Chicago. 

Among  those  testifying  were 
Eugene  F.  Kelly,  vicepresident 
of  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal- 
Tribune  and  William  J.  Harri- 
gan,  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
business  manager. 

While  union  laywers  were 
quoted  as  saying  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  where  the 
court  decree  left  the  ITU  in 
“lockout”  cases,  publishers  in 
several  cities  affected  by  walk¬ 
outs  went  ahead  with  their 
plans  for  normal  operation 
without  union  composing 
rooms. 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Led¬ 
ger-Enquirer,  for  example, 
published  a  March  17  edition 
entirelv  from  type  for  the  first 
time  since  union  printers 
walked  out  Feb.  22.  A.  H. 
Chapman,  publisher,  said  type 
was  being  set  by  men  hired 
and  trained  since  the  strike 
began.  The  photoengraving 
process  was  being  used. 

Faced  with  expiration  of  its 
contract  March  31,  the  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times  set  up  the  Hig¬ 
gins  Process  for  printing  di¬ 
rectly  from  magnesium  plates. 
This  would  be  the  first  daily 
to  adopt  this  method,  which 
bypasses  both  composing  room 


and  stereotype  foundry.  The 
Times  has  a  30-page  tubular 
press  and  Sydney  A.  Lazarus, 
business  manager,  said  trial 
runs  indicated  there  would  be 
no  special  difficulty. 

Union  photo-engravers  went 
on  strike  from  the  Miami  news¬ 
papers,  in  a  wage  dispute,  and 
most  of  New  York’s  dailies, 
while  free  for  the  moment 
from  threat  of  a  printer  walk¬ 
out,  were  engaged  in  “critical” 
discussions  over  guild  con¬ 
tracts.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  unit 
of  the  guild  empowered  its  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  to  call  a 
strike. 

Although  negotiators  reported 
the  gap  was  being  closed  be¬ 
tween  the  printers’  demands 
and  the  employers’  offers  on 
wages,  there  was  no  immediate 
outlook  for  return  of  printers 
to  New  York  commercial  shops 
this  week. 

♦ 

Chicago  Trihiiiie 
Video  Station 
Starts  April  5 

CHICAGO  —  Carrying 
the  colors  of  Chicago  Tribune 
and  WGN  into  television, 
WGN-TV  will  begin  regular 
operation,  April  5,  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  investment  in 
equipment,  programs  and 
staff. 

At  8:15  p.  m.  the  official 
dedication  of  the  new  station 
will  take  place  in  a  one-hour 
program  to  be  televised  before 
an  invited  audience  in  the 
WGN  studio  theater.  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  WGN,  Gov.  Dwight  H. 
Green  of  Illinois  and  Mayor 
Martin  H.  Kennelly  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  the  speakers. 

WGN-TV’s  antenna  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  building,  pending  com¬ 
pletion  of  additions  to  Trib¬ 
une  Tower.  Studios  and  trans¬ 
mitter  are  likewise  in  the 
Daily  News  building  tempor¬ 
arily.  Carl  J.  Meyers,  directoi 
of  engineering  for  WGN-TV', 
said  $450,000  had  been  in¬ 
vested  so  far  in  teiccasting 
equipment,  which  includes 
many  of  the  wartime  improve¬ 
ments  in  transmitters  and 
cameras. 

Frank  P.  Schreiber,  manager 
of  WGN,  announced  that 
WGN-TV’s  program  pi.” ns  will 
include  all  the  annua!  Trib¬ 
une  events,  beginning  with 
the  International  Golden 
Gloves  April  13  and  continu¬ 
ing  throughout  the  year  with 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
All-Star  football.  American 
Fashion  competition,  and 
others. 

WGN-TV  newsreel  photo¬ 
graphers  will  w’ork  from  three 
mobile  field  units.  Two  of 
them  are  fast  station  wagons 
on  which  movie  cameras  can 
be  mounted. 

The  third  unit  is  WGN-TV’s 
own  mobile  studio  the  size  of 
a  passenger  bus,  which  WGN 
engineers  built 


Bureau  Charts  ! 
Retail  Trends 
Ill  Presentation 

DESPITE  sweeping  increases 

in  consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  and  distortions  in  the  avail- 
ability  of  goods,  seasonal 
month-to-month  patterns  of 
sales  in  retail  stores  during  the 
seven-year  period  between  1938 
and  1944  varied  within  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  only  1.5%,  John 
Giesen,  director.  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
revealed  this  week. 

He  based  his  statement  on  an 
analysis  of  department  store 
sales  of  merchandise  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  during  each  month  of  the 
seven-year  interval. 

Citing  the  disturbances  in 
American  economy  caused  by 
war  production,  displaced  pop¬ 
ulations,  exaggerated  personal 
incomes,  and  scarcities  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  Giesen  declared; 

Buying  Is  Tredictable 

“In  defiance  of  these  eco¬ 
nomic  trends,  the  percentage  of 
total  retail  sales  accounted  for 
during  each  month  of  these 
years  followed  closely  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  pre-war  1938  and 
fluctuated  within  the  signifi¬ 
cantly  small  range  of  1.5%. 

“These  annual  patterns  of 
buying  performance  indicate 
conclusively  that  there  is  no 
movement  as  predictable  as  the 
acceptance  of  merchandise  by 
consumers.  Seasonal  sales  pat¬ 
terns  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year  and  provide  de¬ 
pendable  bases  on  which  to 
plan  current  and  future  retail 
store  advertising.” 

Giesen  issued  his  statement 
to  accompany  the  release  this 
week  of  a  new  presentation,  en¬ 
titled  “Buying  Patterns  are 
Profit  Patterns,”  the  latest 
planning  tool  developed  by 
newspapers  to  instruct  retailers 
on  how  to  use  consumer  buying 
patterns  plus  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  increased  retail 
profits. 

Available  Through  Members 

Conceived  for  use  by  news¬ 
paper  staff  members,  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  available  for  show¬ 
ing  through  any  one  of  the 
1,074  daily  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau. 

The  presentation  relates  the 
story  of  how  groups  of  people, 
and  entire  markets,  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  —  nationally,  region¬ 
ally,  and  in  individual  cities— 
in  the  whole  store,  in  various 
departments,  and  by  single 
commodity  groups. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  sales  be¬ 
havior  of  masses  of  people  dur¬ 
ing  preceding  seasons,  the  pres¬ 
entation  points  tu  ways  in 
which  retail  advertisers  can 
reasonably  forecast  what  peo¬ 
ple  will  buy — and  when— in 
current  and  future  seasons," 
Giesen  said. 
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E  &  P  Promotion  Contest 
Awards  Are  Announced 


TWO  NEWSPAPERS— the  New 
York  Journal  -  American  and 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 
Tribune  —  together  took  top 
awards  in  four  out  of  seven 
classifications  in  Editor  &  Pub- 


motions,  research,  readership 
findings,  etc. 

Several  ad  series  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can’s  entry:  one,  addressed  to 
auto  industry  executives,  ap- 


lishe^s  1947  Newspaper  Promo-  peared  in  the  Detroit  Athletic 


tion  Contest. 

Winners  in  the  various  classes, 
announced  this  week,  were: 

1.  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican — for  the  best  all-around 


Club  News  and  Automotive 
News;  a  second  was  the  continu¬ 
ing  color  series  “This  Is  New 
York,”  occupying  the  inside 
front  cover  of  Editor  &  Pub- 


promotion  to  sell  national  ad-  lisher;  another  was  a  series  of 
vertising.  ,  monthly  full  pages  in  Food  Field 

2,  Louisville  (Ky,)  Courier-  Reporter:  and  one  series,  appear- 
Journal  &  Times  for  the  best  ing  in  E  &  P,  Advertising  Age 
presentation  designed  to  sell  and  Sales  Management,  con- 
local  advertising  to  a  special  tained  general  information  about 
classification  or  individual  ac-  j  a  circulation  and  readership. 

f  another  part  of  the 

♦ho'  aU  arminH  J'A’s  winning  Class  1  entry  was 

the  best  all-around  promotion  a  series  of  two-color  brochures 


of  classified  advertising. 

4.  Minneapolis  Morning  & 
Sunday  Tribune — for  the  best 


directed  to  national  advertisers 
generally. 

'^‘'“MinneaEsu?Tribune^  tisfng^alen^y^^mldii’ executives; 
forShe  bes?pubUc  relations  or  kl^ncw  "h 'p'"' ^Krg^r”  CaT 
community.service  program.  kfns  ^  Soldenr  Fred  ^arrei 


Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born:  Guy  Richards,  Compton 
Advertising,  and  Joseph  P. 
Braun.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

Exhibits  in  Class  1,  said  the 
judges  in  a  joint  statement,  were 


6.  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican — for  the  best  market  data 
book. 

7.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post — 
for  the  best  product  classifica¬ 
tion  market  survey. 

papers  are  repeaters  from  last  apprmsed  not  merely  from  the 
year  in  classifications  2  and  3,  Pomt  of  view  of  the  ag^cy 
respectively  media  man.  but  also  for  their 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  effect  on  the  advertiser.  They 
Editor  &  Publisher,  will  present  w®*’®  judged  for  usefulness  and 
bronze  plaques  to  representa-  diversity  as  well  as_  for  the  im- 
tives  of  the  winning  newspapers  pres.siveness  of  their  presenta- 
next  week  at  the  annual  con-  tion. 


vention  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  in 
Hotel  Carter,  Cleveland,  O. 

Merit  Awards 

In  addition  to  the  plaques, 
certificates  of  merit  will  be 


An  honorable  mention  award 
in  Class  1  was  voted  to  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star  for  its 
promotion  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  Washington  reader  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen- 


given  to  winners  in  subdivisions  cies.  The  exhibit  included 


of  Classes  1  and  3,  as  follows: 

1.  a.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post — for 
the  best  series  of  ads  designed 
to  sell  national  advertising  and 
run  in  trade  papers,  other  news¬ 
papers  or  entrant’s  own  news¬ 
paper. 

1  b.  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian — for  the  best  direct-by-mail 
campaign  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

1.  c.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat — for  the  best  printed 
sales  presentation  designed  to 
sell  national  advertising. 


trade  paper  and  newspaper  ads. 
direct  mail  pieces,  carcards  and 
an  easel  presentation. 

Winning  exhibits  in  the  Class 
1  subdivisions  were:  (a)  Denver 
Post — full-color  ads  run  in  For¬ 
tune  magazine  and  describing 
characteristics  of  the  Denver 
market;  (b)  Portland  Oregonian 
— a  series  of  brochures  telling 
advertising  success  stories  in  va¬ 
rious  product  classifications; 
(c)  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — 
a  presentation  titled  “Impact,” 
emphasizing  the  newspaper’s 


3.  a.  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  leadership  in  circulation,  reader- 
l-for  the  best  series  of  ads  de-  ship,  market  coverage,  and  its 
signed  to  sell  classified.  editorial  completeness,  style  and 

3.  b.  New  York  Journal-Amer-  feature  play, 
ican — for  the  best  direct-by-mail  fhe  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
campaign  designed  to  sell  clas-  Times’  winner  in  Class  2 

sified.  -  iu  was  a  presentation  developed  to 

3.  c.  New  York  Sun — for  the  gg|j  g  52-week  campaign  to  a 
best  printed  sales  presentation  group  of  225  independent  retail 
designed  to  sell_  classified.  grocer.s  with  a  cooperative 

Six  exhibits  in  Class  1  com-  wholesale  buying  unit.  The 
bined  to  give  the  Journal-Amer-  presentation  stressed  the  need 
ican  the  judges’  verdict.  for  uniform  exteriors  and  store 

First  was  a  printed  presenta-  layouts,  backed  by  an  easily 
tion  analyzing  the  New  York  identified  advertising  style, 
market’s  population,  sales,  in-  Results  of  the  campaign  were 
dustries,  etc.,  coverage  by  all  “phenomenal,”  the  presentation 
the  city’s  newspapers,  reader  ggij^  and  the  account  was  re- 
Kceptance,  the  J-As  news  cov-  newed  for  another  52  weeks — 
wage  and  features,  and  a  sum-  jjj  color 
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Lon  Heaton  and  Felix  Towle. 


G.  G.  Biggar,  Shell  Oil. 


John  Pearl  of  Hearn's,  New  York,  and  Harold  R.  Merahn  of 
Gertz-Jamaica.  look  over  Retail  .Store  promotions. 
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Media  Security  Advisors 
Suggested  to  Forrestal 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  all  in¬ 
formation  media  meeting  in 
the  Pentagon  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  Monday  turned 
thumbs  down  on  any  proposal 
for  peacetime  censorship,  vol¬ 
untary  or  otherwise,  to  protect 
vital  security  information  from 
getting  into  the  hands  of  po¬ 
tential  enemies,  but  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  a  9- 
member  Security  Advisory 
Council  by  Defense  Secretary 
Forrestal  to  advise  and  consult 
on  various  aspects  of  the  se¬ 
curity  problem. 

The  group  recognized  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  security  problem 
but  stated  “we  do  not  believe 
that  any  type  of  censorship  in 
peacetime  is  workable  or  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  public  interest. 

“We  do  believe  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  fact  that  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Nation  could  be 
compromised  by  careless  or 
premeditated  publication  of 
classified  military  information 
on  technical,  scientific  devel¬ 
opments  should  impose  an  ef- 
fectiv’e  restraint  on  all  respon¬ 
sible  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  group  commended  the 
Defense  Secretary  upon  steps 
now  being  taken  to  coordinate 
the  information  policies  of  the 
three  military  branches. 

It  suggested  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  call  upon  each 
of  nine  media  organizations  to 
designate  a  representative  as 
a  member  of  the  Security  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  for  continuing 
liaison  that  will  be  mutually 
heloful  to  the  information 
media  and  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  The  list  of  organizations 
follows; 

National  Association  of  Mag¬ 
azine  Publishers:  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters;  one 
representative  of  the  three 
press  associations;  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  national  net¬ 
works:  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  American 
Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc.: 
Motion  Picture  Association; 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Business 
Paper  Editors. 

The  media  representatives, 
the  same  group  that  met  March 
3  (E  &  P,  March  6,  page  9)  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Defense 
Secretary,  convened  this  week 
to  hear  the  leport  of  its  sub¬ 
committee  under  chairman 
Ben  M.  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  which 
was  named  at  the  earlier  meet¬ 
ing  to  investigate  the  problem 
more  thoroughlv.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  met  March  1.5  and  its 
report  and  recommendations 
were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  full  committee. 


Secretary  Forrestal  stated  his 
agreement  with  the  declaration 
on  censorship  and  indicated  he 
would  follow  the  suggestion  to 
establish  a  Security  Advisory 
Council  to  meet  once  or  twice 
a  month.  The  committee’s  pro¬ 
posal  was  in  the  form  of  a  res¬ 
olution  as  follows: 

“Conditions  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  require  the  perfection  of 
our  national  defense,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  which  lies  in 
the  fields  of  scientific  research 
and  development  of  new  mili¬ 
tary  weapons. 

“Protection  of  necessary  mil¬ 
itary  secrecy  in  such  fields  in 
a  country  rightfully  jealous  of 
its  free  and  uncontrolled  media 
of  communications  presents  a 
problem  in  national  security 

“We  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  a  problem. 

“Its  wise  solution  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  National 
Mi’itary  Establishment.  But  it 
is  shared  to  a  degree  by  all 
media  of  public  information. 

“As  representatives  of  such 
media  we  have  willingly  as¬ 
sumed  our  proper  part  of  that 
responsibility. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  any 
type  of  censorship  in  peace¬ 
time  is  workable  oi  desirable 
in  the  public  interest. 

“If  any  exists,  we  would  not 
be  sympathetic  with  an  intent, 
on  the  part  cf  the  Mili'ary  Es- 
tabli'hment.  to  propose  peace¬ 
time  cen^’orship. 

“We  do  believe  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  fact  that  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Nation  could  be 
compromised  by  careless  or 
premeditated  publication  of 
classified  military  information 
on  technical,  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  should  impose  an  effec¬ 
tive  restraint  on  all  responsible 
media  of  public  information. 

“We  commend  Secretary  of 
Defense  Forrestal  upon  steps 
now  being  taken  under  his  di¬ 
rection  to  coordinate  Military 
Establishment  policies  designed 
for  the  quick  and  fuU  release 
of  all  information  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  compatible  with 
the  necessary  protection  of 
knowledge  which  should  not  be 
revealed  to  potential  enemies. 

“In  his  formulation  of  means 
to  effect  policy  in  this  respect, 
but  without  the  implication  of 
censorship  machinery  in  any 
form,  we  suggest  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  he  call  upon  each  of 
the  organizations  listed  below 
to  designate  a  representative  as 
member  of  a  Security  Advisory 
Council. 

“We  recommend  that  these 
organizations  respond  and  that 
the  council  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  advice  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  security  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 


press,  the  radio  and  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  industry.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  such  continuing  liai¬ 
son,  we  believe,  will  be  mu¬ 
tually  helpful  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  media  represented  and  tc 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.”  (The 
list  of  organizations  followed.) 

The  subcommittee  which 
prepared  the  resolution  in¬ 
cluded,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelway,  the  following:  Walton 
C.  Ament,  vice  president  of 
Warner  Pathe  News;  Edwin 
Balmer,  editor  of  Redbook  and 
representing  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Magazine  Publish¬ 
ers:  Gene  Dawson,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  president  of  the  Avi¬ 
ation  Writers  Association;  Per¬ 
ry  Githens,  editor  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly;  Justin  Mil¬ 
ler,  president  of  NAB;  Relmin 
Morin,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  AP  bureau:  and  Lyle  Wil¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the 
UP  Washington  bureau. 

The  report  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  reveiwed  briefly  the 
March  3  meeting  at  which 
Forrestal  passed  on  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  had  been  made  to 
him.  It  included:  1.  remedial 
action  within  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  to  prevent  “leaks,” 
the  declassification  of  docu¬ 
ments,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  policy  among  the 
services  for  prompt  release  of 
technical  information  which 
does  not  endanger  national  se¬ 
curity;  2.  an  assumption  by  the 
information  media  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  voluntarily  re¬ 
fraining  from  publishing  in¬ 
formation  detrimental  to  the 
national  security;  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  a  security  council 
to  advise  the  Secretary  and  an 
Information  Advisory  Unit  of 
civilians  within  the  military 
establishment  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  offer  guidance  to 
news  media. 

The  subcommittee  met  with 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  chairman 
of  the  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Board;  Major  General  F. 
L.  Parks,  chief  of  Army  Pub¬ 
lic  Information;  Captain  E.  M. 
Eller,  Director  of  Navy  Pub¬ 
lic  Information;  and  Stephen 
F.  Leo,  Director  of  Air  Force 
Public  Relations. 

“Our  conversations  with  all 
these  gentlemen  led  to  these 
conclusions,”  the  subcommittee 
stated: 

“Secretary  Forrestal  is  mak¬ 
ing  progress  now  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  public  information 
branches  of  the  three  services. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  ab¬ 
sence  of  what  might  be  called 
‘top  level’  policy,  understood 
and  universally  agreed  upon 
between  the  information 
branches  of  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Board,  on  the  type 
of  information  in  certain  fields 
which  should  not  be  revealed. 

“There  evidently  are  scores 
of  highly  restricted  projects 
underway  in  all  branches  of 


the  services,  some  of  which 
should  be  declassified,  others 
which  must  be  protected. 

“It  is  desirable  that  there  be 
well  defined  agreement  on  pol- 
iej^  in  drawing  the  line  be¬ 
tween  information  which 
should  be  made  public,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  interest  and 
inventiveness  of  Americans, 
and  that  which  should  be 
closely  guarded  as  military  se¬ 
crets.  Such  agreement  on  pol¬ 
icy  is  obtainable  only  within 
the  Military  Establishment.  But 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  communications 
media  may  prove  helpful.” 

In  recommending  a  Security 
Advisory  Council,  the  sub¬ 
committee  said: 

“It  was  felt  that  such  a  rep¬ 
resentative  committee,  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  call  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  might  be  of 
assistance  to  him  and  to  his 
advisors  in  public  relations  by 
expressing  to  him  the  media 
point  of  view  in  relation  to 
problems  affecting  security  and 
pub'ic  information. 

‘Tt  was  not  believed  that 
such  a  committee  would  be 
helpful,  either  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  the  press,  radio  and  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  if  it  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  formal  censorship 
of  anv  kind.  The  only  censor¬ 
ship  that  can  be  exercised  in 
the  public  interest  at  this  time, 
outside  of  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment’s  own  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  of  vital  secrets,  is  the 
ever-nresent  censorship  im¬ 
posed  by  the  public  responsi¬ 
bility  and  patriotism  of  those 
engaged  in  the  publishing, 
radio  and  moving  picture 
fields. 

“The  subcommittee  repeated¬ 
ly  questioned  those  in  charge 
of  the  information  branches  of 
the  three  services  regarding  the 
number  of  cases  of  deliberate 
or  careless  publication  of 
stories  regarded  as  injurious  to 
security.  Only  three  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  occurred  since 
V-J  Day. 

“On  the  other  hand,  testi- 
monv  was  received  from  each 
of  the  three  services  attesting 
the  willingness  and  even  anx¬ 
iety  of  editors  and  reporters  to 
ob+^'n  nroper  clearance  before 
publishing  stories  in  the  ‘twi¬ 
light  zone’  of  security.  When 
reporters  or  editors  are  in¬ 
formed  of  the  reasons  for  not 
making  certain  information 
public,  their  attitude  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  being  cooperative 
on  the  whole. 

“The  subcommittee  was  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  practical 
need  for  an  Information  Ad¬ 
visory  Unit,  made  up  of  ex- 
oerienced  civilians  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  on  a  24  hour  basis. 

“The  number  of  queries  re¬ 
ceived  did  not  justify  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  machinery, 
it  would  tend  to  duplicate  and 
(Continued  on  Page  68) 
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300  Cameramen  At  Kent  (?!  i  ^  L 
Talk  About  Photography 


By  James  L.  Collings 
KENT.  O. — They  came  300 

strong  from  30  states  and 
Canada.  Some  were  fairly 
new  in  the  business;  some  were 
veterans.  They  brought  along 
their  own  cameras,  bulbs 
films,  tripods,  e.xposure  meters 
and  gadgets  in  true  busman’s- 
holiday  style. 

The  brought  along  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm  and  a  desire 
to  better  their  craft  and  them¬ 
selves.  They  and  Spring  took 
over  Kent  State  University. 
Spring  was  there  for  the  sea¬ 
son;  they  were  there  from 
March  23-26. 

Restricted  to  Pros 

The  occasion  was  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Seventh  Annual  Short 
Course  and  the  300  strong  were 
the  nation’s  press,  freelance 
and  magazine  photographers. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  10- 
year  history,  the  event  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  pros,  and  they  made 
their  photographic  most  of  it. 
They  took  pictures  and  talked 
pictures  and  thought  pictures. 

The  opening-day  shutter  was 
tripped  by  George  Yates,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Tomorrow’s  Paper 

Yates,  who  has  had  30  years’ 
experience,  did  some  early-day 
reminiscing,  then  turned  to  the 
present.  Radio,  he  said,  is 
helping  to  make  better  news¬ 
papers,  and  features  are  mak¬ 
ing  newspapers  “more  of  a 
daily  magazine.”  The  papers  of 
tomorrow,  he  said,  will  be 
dre.ssed  in  color,  both  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  ads. 

And  when  this  happens,  he 
explained,  it  will  mean  the 
running  off  of  perhaps  only 
one  edition  a  day  “because  we 
will  require  a  better,  heavier 
grade  of  paper  to  print  on,” 
and,  consequently,  the  presses 
will  have  to  slow  down. 

He  added,  “We  wanted 
skilled,  cool  and  calm  pho¬ 
tographers  who  cover  the  news 
as  it  should  be  covered.  A 
good  photographer  can  take 
pictures  without  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  drama  of  the 
moment  and  he  should  be  able 
to  take  all  kinds  of  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Joseph  Costa,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association,  director  of  the 
short  course  and  photo  super¬ 
visor  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
Mirror  magazine,  was  chair¬ 
man  for  the  session. 

Bruce  Downes,  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  Photo 
Arts,  who  said  he  had  come  to 
speak  critically,  asserted  “the 
comnosite  picture  being  creat¬ 
ed  by  our  newspapers  is  far 
from  realistic,”  although  it  was 
more  the  paper’s  fault  than  the 
photographer’s. 

American  life  in  the  press, 
he  said,  is  a  “picture  story  of 
disasters  and  crimes,  of  death 
»nd  destruction,  of  notorious 
»nd  famous  people”  instead  of 


the  brighter  and  more  normal 
side  of  life. 

He  attacked  those  groups 
which  he  said  were  influenced 
by  the  “monetary  value  of  a 
picture — that  is,  its  effect  upon 
circulation.” 

“And.”  he  said,  “I  am  afraid, 
too,  that  my  host,  Kent  State, 
is  no  exception.  My  point  is 
that  in  awarding  prizes  to 
press  photographers,  these  dis¬ 
interested  groups  (universities 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  commit¬ 
tee  and  others)  are  too  slavish¬ 
ly  accepting  standaids  of  the 
Dress  itself  without  questioning 
the  merits  of  those  standards.” 

‘A  New  Low’ 

He  then  cited  the  Hardy  shot 
of  the  woman  leaping  to  her 
death  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
hotel  as  an  example. 

“When  Hardy’s  picture  final¬ 
ly  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  1 
felt  that  academic  thinking  in 
America  had  reached  a  new 
low  so  far  as  journalism  was 
concerned,”  he  said. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,”  he  continued,  “to  even 
hint  that  the  press  photograph¬ 
er  can  function  as  a  socially 
responsible  journalist,  as  a 
constructive  force  for  good  in 
his  community.” 

He  said  the  point  he  was 
trying  to  get  across  was  that 
disinterested  groups  “should  at 
least  try  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  merely  sensation¬ 
al  and  shocking,  and  those 
whose  impact  arises  out  of  the 
common  tragedies  of  everyday 
life.” 

His  subject  was  “Are  Prizes 
Worth  the  Candle?”  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  he  told  the 
cameramen  to  “forget  the 
prizes.” 

“They’re  nice  and  encourag¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “but  instead  of 
dreaming  about  catching  death 
on  the  wing  and  explosions  in 
midair,  it  is  far  wiser  to  work 
consistently  hard  on  the  most 
menial  of  assignments.” 

Downes  was  equally  critical 
of  Walter  Kelleher’s  shot  of 
the  dowager  at  the  opera  (a 
third  place  winner  in  E&Ps 
contest).  He  questioned  its  play 
and  the  photographer’s  dis¬ 
cernment  in  taking  it. 

‘Don’t  Be  An  Editor’ 

To  which  Costa  replied  that 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  lens- 
man  to  act  as  an  editor  while 
on  assignment.  The  photogra¬ 
pher,  (iosta  said,  should  cover 
his  job  thoroughly  as  a  photo 
journalist  and  let  his  paper  de¬ 
cide  how  his  pictures  will  be 
used. 

William  Churchill,  Life  ex¬ 
ecutive.  was  kinder.  He  said, 
sure,  it  was  true,  picture  edi¬ 
tors  often  expected  coverage 
with  one  holder,  let  the  pic¬ 
tures  play  second  to  the  word, 
mishandled  pictures  on  layouts 
and  kept  the  photographei 
from  expressing  his  ideas. 

The  solution  to  all  this,  he 


The  Dayton,  (O.)  Journal  re¬ 
ported;  “'The  prominent  physi¬ 
cian,  in  a  brief  moment  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  admitted  fatally  at¬ 
tacking  his  wife...” 

*  *  • 

“For  Sale”  ad  in  the  Racine. 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  offered: 
“LARGE  SOFA,  double  doors, 
fireproof  and  well  built.” 

*  *  * 

An  ad  in  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  listed 
“Men’s  Socks,  Double  and 
Single-Breasted,  Values  up  to 
$24.95.” 

*  *  * 

In  “Help  Wanted-Female” 
in  the  New  York  Times: 
“SECRETARY  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  personality  and  at  least 
3  years’  legal  experience  for 
interesting  post  close  to  a  boss 
full  of  ideas.” 

«  0  * 

The  classified  columns  of  the 
Las  Vegas.  (Nev.)  Review 
Journal  were  used  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  wanted  “TO  BUY 
used  privy  (4  seater)  in  good 
condition.  Suitable  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  residence  for  bachelor. 

insisted,  rested  with  the  pho¬ 
tographer  himself.  “If  you 
don’t  do  it,”  he  said,  “then  I’m 
afraid  it  won’t  be  done.” 

Specifically,  he  said,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  can  fight  for  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  take  such  good  ones 
that  the  picture  editor  will 
have  to  notice  and  play  them. 

Multiple  Lighting 

Frank  Scherschel,  Life  staff¬ 
er,  discussed  the  use  of  exten- 
uon  flash.  He  admitted  there 
are  times  when  it’s  almost  im- 
Dossible  to  employ  multiple 
lash  on  spot  news  assignment. 
However,  he  said,  it  should  be 
used  whenever  possible,  for  it 
gives  background  separation, 
fuller  and  better  modeling  of 
faces  and  better  reproduction. 

It  is  possible,  he  told  E&P,  to 
make  lighting  suggest  love, 
hatred,  anger  and  other  emo¬ 
tions.  ‘‘You  just  can’t  do  this 
with  the  bulb  on  the  camera 
as  the  only  source  of  light,”  he 
said. 

T.  T.  Holden,  technical 
services  division,  Graflex. 
spoke  on  lenses.  Among  other 
things,  he  mentioned  bubbles 
in  lenses.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  has 
been  misleading,  he  said. 

“Lens  designers  throughout 
the  world,”  he  said,  “are  united 
in  their  opinion  of  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  a  small,  clear 
air  bubble  within  the  lens  is  of 
little  or  no  consequence. 

“If  the  bubble  is  small 
enough,”  he  continued,  “it 
represents  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  area  of  the 
lens  and  even  at  small  dia¬ 
phragm  openings  the  amount 
of  area  which  this  bubble  cov¬ 
ers  mav  be  only  1/100  the  area 
of  the  lens  being  used.” 

Jess  Gorkin,  managing  editor 
of  Parade,  and  David  B.  Eisen- 
drath,  Jr.,  freelance,  took  the 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 


Papers  Increase 
Retail  Price  in 
Two  Major  Cities 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  have 
joined  the  5c-a-copy  cities. 

By  general  agreement,  the 
daily  price  of  the  morning  In¬ 
quirer,  the  evening  Bulletin 
and  the  tabloid  Daily  News 
(evening)  in  Philadelphia  were 
all  advanced  from  3c  to  5c,  ef¬ 
fective  March  29.  Only  a  few 
days’  advance  notice  was  given 
by  the  evening  papers,  the  In¬ 
quirer  withholding  its  an¬ 
nouncement  until  24  hours 
prior  to  advancement. 

Previously,  on  a  full  week’s 
notice,  it  had  been  announced 
the  Sunday  prices  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Bulletin  would  go 
up  on  Easter  Sunday  from  12c 
to  15c. 

The  Bullein  started  its  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  February,  1947, 
after  suspension  and  subse¬ 
quent  sale  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  to  the  Bulletin  Com¬ 
pany.  Not  long  before  he  sold 
the  Record,  publisher  J.  David 
Stern  had  advanced  the  price 
of  the  Sunday  Record  to  15c, 
holding  the  daily  at  3c.  Advent 
of  the  new  Sunday  Bulletin 
was  marked  by  a  sales  cam¬ 
paign:  “Pay  12c — no  more.” 

Newsboys  Share  in  Increase 

In  all  three  cases,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers  heralded  their 
advances  by  front  page  boxes 
declaring  the  increased  circula¬ 
tion  prices  were  necessitated 
by  the  substantially  increased 
costs  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  publication. 

Both  the  Bulletin  and  Daily 
News  concurred  in  statements 
that  part  of  the  inc  c~ses 
would  go  to  cornermen,  deal¬ 
ers,  agents  and  newspaper- 
boys  employed  on  home  deliv¬ 
ery  routes. 

Survey  of  the  state  shows 
that  more  than  110  dailies  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  85%  are  now 
charging  4c  or  more  to  the 
reader.  More  than  50%.,  or 
about  70  papers,  row  sell  for 
5c  daily. 

Boston  SpTt  on  Matter 

The  united  three-cent  front 
among  Boston  publishers  was 
broken  as  the  Morning  Herald 
and  the  evening  Traveler,  both 
printed  in  the  same  plant  and 
published  by  the  same  man¬ 
agement.  announced  they  were 
going  to  five  cents;  and  the 
Dublishers  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  and  Evening  Globe,  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
followed  suit. 

The  Boston  Post  is  contin¬ 
uing  at  three  cents,  as  are  the 
two  Hearst  tabloids,  the  morn- 
mg  Record  and  Evening  Amer- 
'c^n. 

The  five  cent  price  policy 
has  been  in  effect  25  miles  out¬ 
side  of  Boston  for  Herald. 
Traveler  and  Globe  for  some 
time. 

The  Record  and  American  is 
five  cents  15  miles  outside  of 
the  city. 
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Suit  to  Dissolve 
Jersey  Journal 
Deferred  by  Court 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  — 
Hearing  of  a  suit  to  dissolve 
the  Evening  Journal  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  publishes  the  Jer¬ 
sey  (City)  Journal,  has  been 
postponed  until  April  C  bv 
Vice-Chancellor  Charles  M. 
Egan,  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery. 

S.  I.  Newhouse.  half-owner 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  filed  the 
suit  to  dissolve  the  Association 
and  to  have  the  court  name  a 
receiver  to  operate  the  paper 
until  “interested  parties'’ could 
bid  for  it.  He  charged  that  the 
affair  of  the  Evening  Journal 
Association  had  been  blocked 
bv  a  dispute  between  Walter 
M.  Dear,  former  co-Dubiisher 
who  now  represents  the  New¬ 
house  interests,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher,  J.  Albe>-t  Dear, 
Jr. 

The  show-cause  hearing  in 
the  Chancery  Court  was  post¬ 
poned  after  John  D.  McMaster, 
appearing  for  the  respondent, 
said  the  procedure  to  dissolve 
the  Association  was  improper. 
The  lawyer  said  the  plaintiff, 
who  ni'hlished  other  newspap¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  did  not  ask 
for  iniunctive  or  ad  interim 
restraint. 

McMaster  stated  Newhouse 
should  have  procured  a  cita¬ 
tion  on  the  association  which 
would  give  Dear  20  da  vs  to 
file  an  answer  in  Chancery 
Court.  The  lawyer  raised  a 
jurisdictional  point,  saving  the 
General  Corporation  Act  wa.' 
instituted  after  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  Journal 
Association  in  1877.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  as  to  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  this  instance. 

Gerald  O’Mara  appeared  at 
the  hearing  for  Newhouse. 

The  suit  stated  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company  had 
reached  an  impasse  on  vital 
decisions  because  of  the  dis¬ 
pute.  The  petitioner  said  that 
Albert  Dear,  and  his  wife, 
also  a  director  of  the  comoanv. 
had  refused  to  vote  for  Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Dear’s  re-election  as 
treasurer  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  last  January.  “Open  hos¬ 
tility”  between  the  Dears  was 
alleged. 

The  Newhouse  interest  cast 
two  votes  in  favor  of  the  re- 
election.  but  the  opposinc 
votes  of  Albert  Dear  and  his 
wife  left  the  election  stale¬ 
mated,  the  petition  said.  New¬ 
house,  who  purchased  Walter 
Dear’s  interest  in  the  paper, 
said  it  had  been  aareed  at  th'' 
time  of  the  sale  that  Walter 
Dear  would  become  treasure'' 
and  general  manager  and 
would  represent  the  Newhouse 
interest  while  A1  Dear  became 
publisher  as  well  as  editor. 

The  petition  said  also  that 
the  company  was  faced  now 
with  a  suit  by  Walter  Dear 
for  unpaid  salary  because  of 


his  nephew’s  (Al.  Dear)  re¬ 
fusal  to  enable  the  payment, 
Walter  Dear  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
He  has  been  actively  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Jersey  Journal 
for  more  than  50  years,  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  which  period  he 
has  been  the  publisher  and 
general  manager. 

The  complaint  alleged  the 
Dears  have  separately  negoti¬ 
ated  leases  with  tenants  for 
the  Journal  property  and  the 
board  has  failed  to  approve 
any.  It  is  also  clai  med  that  a 
proposal  hv  Albert  Dear  would 
reouire  the  .Tournal  Associa¬ 
tion  to  contnbute  S250 000  to 
the  reconstruction  rf  the 
budding  in  o’^dec  to  accord 
with  a  tenant’s  desires. 

The  directors  of  the  .^ssccia- 
tion  have  evenly  divided  on 
the  issues.  the  complaint 
states. 

♦ 

Sweets  for  London 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
newsroom  staff  sent  70 
pounds  of  chocolate  candy  to 
children  of  London  news¬ 
papermen. 


E.  &  P.  Calendar 


April  3-4 — Admanagers  of 
Ohio  Select  List,  advertising 
clinic,  Chittenden  Hotel  and 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

April  5-7 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  1948 
convention,  Hotel  Carter, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

April  7-9 — .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  annual  meeting.  Cavalier 
Hotel.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

April  9 — Press  Photographers 
.Assn.,  19th  annual  ball,  Wal¬ 
dorf,  New  York. 

April  9-10  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  mechancial  conference, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April  9-10  —  North  Dakota 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Bismarck, 
N.  D. 

April  10-11  —  Associated 
Press  Editors  of  Ohio,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel.  Columbus. 

April  11-14  — Association  of 
National  Adverti'ers,  spring 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

April  14  —  As.sociated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Board 
of  Directors  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler.  Washington.  D.  C. 

.April  14-15 — Ohio  Circula  • 
tion  Managers  a s.so'’iation. 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

April  15-17 — -American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaner  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
''V’ashington. 

Anril  17 — Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  Admanager- 
annual  soring  meetinp,  Mul¬ 
tnomah  Hotel,  Portland.  Ore. 

April  19  —  Associated  Press 
annual  meeting,  Waldorf- 
.Astoria,  New  York. 

April  20-22— ANPA  Conven-  ‘ 
tion.  Waldrof-Astoria,  New 
York. 


Wire  Services 
Set  Rules  On 
Advance  Copy 

Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  United 
Press  signed  an  agreement  last 
week  on  the  handling  of  stories 
issued  in  advance  of  release 
time. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  timing 
mixups  and  discriminatory 
practices,  the  three  services 
agreed: 

1.  They  will  accept  such  ad¬ 
vance  material  on  condition 
that  the  stipulated  release  does 
not  discriminate  between 
newspapers  and  radio.  In 
cases  of  such  discrimination 
(i.e.,  a  later  release  time  for 
either  one  or  the  other),  it 
shall  be  standard  practice  to 
recognize  the  earlier  release, 
w’hich  is  fair  to  both  mediums. 

2.  When  the  source  stipulates 
release  to  morning  new'spapers, 
the  material  will  carry  a  slug 
to  show  that  it  is  for  release 
at  7  p.  m.  New  York  time. 
When  the  source  stipulates  re¬ 
lease  to  afternoon  papers,  the 
material  will  carry  a  slug  to 
show'  that  it  is  for  release  at 
7  a.  m. 

3.  Whenever  there  is  devi¬ 
ation  from  this  policy,  the  three 
services  shall  consult  to  de¬ 
termine  joint  action. 

“In  addition  to  these  specifle 
points.”  the  statement  goes  on, 
“the  three  services  will  under¬ 
take  to  point  out  to  all  news 
sources  the  inequities  of  differ¬ 
ent  release  hours  for  news¬ 
paper  and  for  radio  on  any  one 
piece  of  copv,  they  will  press 
persistentlv  for  a  specific  fixed 
hour  of  release  to  all  mediums, 
as  the  fairest  procedure” 

The  agreement,  which  ap- 
olies  to  all  news  material,  in¬ 
cluding  pictures,  was  signed 
bv:  Philip  G.  Reed,  managing 
editor,  for  INS:  Phil  Newsom, 
radio  new’S  manager,  for  UP; 
an'l  Alan  J.  Gould,  assistant 
general  manager,  for  AP. 

Criticized  by  Walters 

The  joint  action  by  the  wire 
services  brought  strong  criti¬ 
cism  from  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  of  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Stressing  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  as  an  individual.  Walters 
said  he  considered  the  step 
final  proof  that  the  services 
were  subordinating  their  news¬ 
paper  interests  to  those  of  radio. 

“We  in  the  newspaper  field 
hav’e  been  sitting  idly  by  too 
long,”  Walters  said.  “It  is 
time  we  realized  that  we  have 
to  start  fighting.  This  action 
should  convince  us  that  the 
radio  lobby’  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  councils  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  has  a  much  bigger  voice  in 
decisions  than  we  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  do. 

“If  the  radio  interests  them¬ 
selves  were  doing  something  in 
the  developing  of  news  which 
gave  them  the  advantage  over 
newspapers,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  complaint.  But  now 
we  are  in  the  position  of  seeing 


Parasites  which  have  been  rid- 
ig  on  our  backs  hopping  oft 
to  run  ahead  of  us.  And  the 
propelling  force  is  coming  from 
the  wire  services  that  news¬ 
papers  struggl^  to  develop.” 

U.  P.  Appoints 
Bradford  As 
European  Chief 

United  Press  has  appointed 
A.  L.  Bradford  as  general 
European  manager  and  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Virgil 
Pinkley,  -who  is  resigning 
May  1  to  become  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Hugh  Baillie,  U.  P.  Presi- 
dent.  WeS  manager  of  the 
Washington  bureau  when 
Bradford  joinec’  it  in  1920, 
after  two  years’  newspaper 
work  in  the  national  capital 
and  in  Philadelphia.  During 
the  next  five  years,  Brad¬ 
ford  covered  virtually  every 
Washington  beat,  then  went 
to  Paris  to  become  bureau 
chief  there  and  later  man¬ 
ager  for  France  Subsequent¬ 
ly  he  was  a  m-.mber  of  the 
New  York  staff,  bureau  head 
in  P.io  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  and  general  South 
American  manager.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in 
1941  to  take  charge  of  radio 
news.  The  following  year 
United  Press  named  him  di¬ 
rector  of  Foreign  Services. 

Bradford  has  taken  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  organization 
of  bureaus  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  I^atin  America,  and 
in  the  establishment  and  en¬ 
largement  of  U.  P.  foreign 
news  distribution  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Pinklev  has  been  with  U.  P. 
since  1929.  He  served  as  staff 
correspondent  in  many  bur¬ 
eaus  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  He  became  Eu¬ 
ropean  business  manager  in 
1938,  general  European  man¬ 
ager  in  1943,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1944.  Pinkley  was  a 
'.v.'.r  correspondent  on  many 
'■;'o"!ts,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
by  General  '..ucius  D.  Clay, 
in  Frankfurt,  a  few  months 
ago. 

Before  leaving  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Pinkley  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Fr'-edom  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  Press. 

Baillie  ani.ounced  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  shift  after  his  arrival 
in  London  from  New  York 
^his  week.  Bradford  is  now  in 
London.  Baillie  described 
Bradford  as  “a  fine  reporter, 
editor  and  executive.” 

♦ 

Progress  Edition 

BURLINGTON,  Vt.  —  The 
Burlington  Free  Press 
marked  its  100th  anniversary 
with  a  48-page  tabloid  show¬ 
ing  a  century  of  progress  in 
Vermont. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS’  COMMENT  ON  ELECTIONS  HERE  AND  ABROAD 


hadn't  Yolj  . 

BAThCRHA^^C 


’ROUND  AND  ’ROUND  THE  RIC  SI 


’ROUND  AND  ’ROUND 

Bishop  in  St.  Louis  Star-Times 


THE  BIG  SHOW 

GrejcK  in  Denver  Post 


MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

Martin  in  Houston  Chronicle 


Anti-Communist 
Press  Has  Bulk 
Of  Italian  Readers 

by  J.  Edward  Murray 
United  Press  Manager  for  Italy 

ROME — Italy's  daily  press, 
eminently  free  and  orie  of  the 
key  factors  in  the  impending 
crucial  Italian  electoral  cam¬ 
paign,  is  predominantly  anti¬ 
communist,  a  United  Press  sur- 
cey  of  all  newspapers  in  twenty 
leading  cities  showed. 

The  survey  covered  the 
nation’s  most  important  88 
newspapers,  whose  combine 
circulation  of  4,403,000 
blankets  every  area  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  peninsula  and  islands. 

It  showed  67  of  the  88  news¬ 
papers,  or  76%  as  militantly 
against  the  popular  front  which 
is  asking  the  people  to  vote 
communist  on  April  18th.  The 
other  21,  or  24  percent,  of  the 
dailies  covered  were  just  as 
militantly  p  r  o-c  o  m  m  u  n  is  t 

Further  weighting  the  daily 
press  against  the  communist 
front  was  the  fact  that  the  67 
anti-communist  newspapers 
had  81.4  percent  of  the  total 
circulation  surveyed,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  18.6  percent  for  the 
pro-communist  papers. 

The  majority  of  editors 
questioned  in  individual  towns, 
as  well  as  the  publishers’  as¬ 
sociations  in  Milan  and  Rome, 
agreed  that  one  copy  of  a 
ne'.vspaper  sold  in  Italy  has  an 
average  of  four  readers.  This 
means  that  the  4,403,000  paid- 
in  circulation  reaches  an  esti¬ 
mated  17.612,000  readers  out  of 
Italy’s  45,000,000  population. 

Other  readers  are  reached 
by  about  25  much  smaller 
dailies  in  minor  towns  (the 
number  cannot  be  exactly 
stated  because  of  the  fast  birth- 
and-death  rate  of  political 
dailies  during  a  campaign) 
and  by  the  weekly  press. 

The  survey — conducted  by 
U.  P.  bureaus  in  the  bigger 


cities  and  by  string  corres¬ 
pondents  in  small  ones,  and 
checked  againct  publishers’  as¬ 
sociation  data — uncovered  no 
single  newspaper  which  was 
independent  as  between  the 
communist  front  and  some 
anti-communist  party  of  par¬ 
ties.  (The  Rome  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  only  English  language 
daily  in  Italy  and  publish^  by 
former  American  G.  I.  ’s  was 
not  included  in  the  totals.  It 
is  alone  in  Italy  in  giving  both 
sides  of  political  news.  It  has 
20,000  circulation,  mainly 
among  Americans  and  British.) 

The  absence  of  independ- 
dence  in  the  Italian  press  is  an 
important  factor,  because  all 
political  news  is  presented  as 
black  or  white.  To  the  anti¬ 
communist  press.  America  and 
the  Marshall  plan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  good.  To  the  com¬ 
munist  press,  these  are  bad, 
and  everything  Russian,  such 
as  the  recent  events  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  is  good.  There  is  no 
in-between. 

The  survey  included  fifteen 
traditional,  big-name  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  Italy’s  old 
newspapers.  Their  circulation 
greatly  exceeds  all  their  pure¬ 
ly  political  competitors’  in  their 
areas.  They  call  themselves  in¬ 
dependent.  They  are  indepen¬ 
dent  in  that  they  are  going 
financial  concerns,  supported 
by  their  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising,  as  distinguished  from 
the  others  which  are  subsi¬ 
dized  for  political  reasons.  But 
their  editors  admit  frankly 
that  their  presentation  of  news 
and  comment  is  openly  anti¬ 
communist. 

Newer  so-called  indepen¬ 
dents  which  have  grown  up 
since  the  war  have  won  finan¬ 
cial  independence,  but  their 
editorial  policies  are  identical 
with  that  of  the  old-name 
papers. 

Eight  of  the  20  cities  sur¬ 
veyed  had  no  local  pro-com- 
mimist  daily,  but  were  all 
reached  by  editions  from  bigger 
towns  of  the  communist  chain- 
newspaper,  Unita. 


Army  Rules  Press 
Correspondents 
May  Criticize 

WASHINGTON  —  News¬ 
paper  and  radio  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Army-controlled  areas 
overseas  won  their  struggle  to 
criticize  the  Army  or  individu¬ 
als  w’ithout  loss  of  their  cre¬ 
dentials  this  week  when  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  Kenneth 
Royall  took  away  from  over¬ 
seas  commanders  their  control 
over  accreditation  of  corres¬ 
pondents  in  their  areas. 

Victory  Over  MacArthur 

The  action  followed  a  long 
controversy  between  General 
MacArthur  and  correspondents 
in  Japan.  MacArthur  lost, 
through  Royall’s  order  his 
power  to  say  that  a  corres¬ 
pondent  can  lose  his  standing 
in  an  Army-controlled  area 
without  the  case  coming  to 
Washington  for  review. 

Correspondents  in  Tokyo 
lost  one  point  of  their  contro¬ 
versy  with  MacArthur.  They 
had  insisted  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  military  law. 

The  new  Army  circular.  No. 
78,  March  23,  says  that  cor¬ 
respondents  are  “under  the 
same  restrictions  as  military 
personnel  as  regards  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  accounts,  compli¬ 
ance  with  standing  orders  and 
law,  and  observance  of  dignity 
and  decorum.” 

Royall’s  order  said  that  “un¬ 
favorable  criticism  of  Army 
politicos  or  of  an  individual 
will  not  be  considered  as  a 
basis  for  disaccreditation.” 
When  an  overseas  headquar¬ 
ters  thinks  disciplinary  action 
should  be  taken  against  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  it  must  forward 
the  facts  to  Wa'^hington. 

“All  cases  involving  revoca¬ 
tion  of  credentials  will  be  re¬ 
fused  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  decision,”  the  order 
said.  Overseas  commanders 


were  forbidden  to  write  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  correspondent’s  em¬ 
ployer. 

Still  Liable  on  Moral  Grounds 

The  grounds  on  which  a 
correspondent  may  be  disac- 
credited  were  listed  as  person¬ 
al  misconduct  of  a  moral  or 
criminal  nature;  violation  of 
journalistic  codes  and  stan¬ 
dards;  violation  of  security 
regulations  of  the  Army; 
membership  in  or  close  rela¬ 
tionship  or  adherence  to  sub¬ 
versive  organizations;  engage¬ 
ment  in  unauthorized  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  circular  states  that  the 
“Army  reserves  the  right  to 
determine  qualifications”  of  a 
writer  or  photographer  or 
broadcaster  seeking  accredi¬ 
tation  in  military  zones. 

Royall’s  order  also  ’larified 
the  length  of  time  that  a  cor¬ 
respondent  can  be  away  from 
a  Permanent  Army  b'llet 

The  order  to  all  theater 
commanders  says  that  "corres¬ 
pondents  holding  permanent 
credentials  can  be  absent  from 
the  zone  for  an  accumulate 
period  of  .30  day,®  in  any  six- 
month  period  without  surren¬ 
dering  Army  furnished  billets 
and  continue  use  of  Army  fa¬ 
cilities.” 

Army  commanders  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Japan  and 
Korea  have  been  cabled  that 
they  have  d'scretionarv  power 
to  extend  the  period  of  au¬ 
thorized  absences  in  cases 
where  events  of  nev.^s  irnoor- 
tance  v.'arrant,  and  'n  individ¬ 
ual  cases  where  c-tenuating 
ciri-umstances  iustifv. 

The  Army  circular  declar-’s 
thef  <‘o>-5rv  reasonable  f.-eiiitv 
and  all  posrihle  assistance, 
withir,  Urnits  of  .nat'on'>| 
.secufitv”  will  be  exten''ed  to 
accrerMte-^  correspondents,  and 
in  accrediting  .sn-h  correspon¬ 
dents  the  order  holds  I'nat  the 
“Army  recognizes  the  tradi¬ 
tional  freedom  of  the  press  as 
guaranteed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Stales.” 
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Glory  Fades.  But  Emporia  Gazette 
Prides  Itself  On  Being  Local 


the  editorials  himself  now,  and 
the  majority  are  concerned 
with  local  and  state  issues.  “I 
know  policy  can't  be  frozen,” 
he  admits.*  ‘‘but  I  often  ask 
myself:  ‘How  would  the  boss 
handle  this?’  ”  Since  the  death 
of  Emporia’s  Sage,  the  Gazette 
also  runs  Walter  Lippmann, 
Doris  Fleeson,  the  .^Isop  broth¬ 
ers,  and  other  syndicated 
material. 

“We’re  not  here  to  judge  the 
world,”  Lowther  says.  “People 
in  town  know  we’re  just  a 
bunch  of  young  fellows,  and 
they  might  laugh  at  us  if  we 
get  too  presumptuous.  Young 
Bill  White  has  often  told  us  to 
let  the  columnists  do  our 
global  thinking.” 

Heritage  For  Loral  News 

Instead,  Lowther  concen¬ 
trates  on  an  admonition  from 
the  man  whose  bust,  sculptured 
by  Jo  Davidson,  is  soon  to  be¬ 
come  a  prominent  landmark 
in  the  hometown  he  made 
famous.  “.\s  long  as  he  was 
alive  he  harped  on  local  news,” 
the  editor  recalls.  “He  told  us 
to  keep  that  local  touch  and 
said:  ‘That’s  what  keeps  the 
Gazette  going.’  ” 

For  the  first  time  the  paper 
has  a  full-time  photographer, 
^•e’s  a  young  fellow  just  learn¬ 
ing  the  business,  but  >ocal 
coverage  has  been  spruced  un 
greatly  since  he  went  to  work. 
“It’s  costing  us  plenty,”  Lowth¬ 
er  sa3’s,  “but  we  think  it’s 
money  well  spent.  People  had 
their  picture  in  the  paper  last 
year  who  had  never  received 
attention  before.”  And  with 
the  population  of  nlacid  little 
Emporia  having  undergone  un¬ 
precedented  change  since  1940, 
he  knows  that  more  local  news 
is  important  to  make  the  new¬ 
comers  feel  at  home  and  make 
the  Gazette  indispensable  to 
♦bem. 

“We  have  no  special  form- 


Area  of  Influence  Narrows  to  Town, 
As  Founder  White  Said  Was  Be.st 

By  Peter  Wyden 

EMPORIA,  Kans.  —  A  great  passing  as  if  their 

man  dies,  and  all  too  often  would  gam  in  wisdi 

the  obituary  writers  will  say  environment, 

his  death  signals  “the  passing  Sightseem?  Less 

of  an  era.”  Looking  in  on  the  Sightseers  still  mt 
once  widely  watched  Emporia  point  to  stop,  sign  tht 
Gazette  today,  the  shopworn  book  and  ask  for  re¬ 
cliche  assumes  fresh  meaning.  famous  pieces  that  art 
It’s  been  just  four  years  ryn  off  as 

since  William  Allen  White 
laid  down  the  last  of  his 

painstakingly  revised  editori-  there  are  far  ; 

als.  His  widow  and  his  son  hem.  Letters  for  ic 
have  shifted  into  active  spots  become  a  comparatn 
on  the  masthead  and  his  co-  * 

workers  are  still  on  hand,  bri^ht-e^ed  boys  ^ 
working  hard  and  well.  But  t 

the  biggest  little  daily  in  the  ? ® 

land  has  changed.  Not  neces-  min v 

sarily  for  the  worse.  But  it  has 

,  1-.  writers,  business  tvee 

changed  ^  government  bigwigs 

No  one  has  moved  into  the  would  study  the  latest 
small  ground  floor  office  where  irascible  W  \ 

presidents  and  high  school  dropped  from  the  mai 
youngsters,  candidates  and  ^  j., 

hopeml  reporters  sought  ad-  15,000  the  Ga 

vice  and  support  for  careers  ^  circulation  of  8.500- 
and  causes  from  the  Bull  peak.  Some  4.3C 

Moose  mc^ment  to  Aid  for  delivered  into  hori 

England.  The  frequent  y  pho-  3^ 

tographed  roll  top  desk  is  no 

longer  cluttered  "dh  piles  of  practicallj’  more  hou: 
yellowing  papers.  It  remains,  there  are  in  town.” 
unoccupied,  amidst  tour  walls  National  Influence  1 

covered  with  pictures  and  Eugene  T.  Lowther, 

clippings,  cartoons  and  tele-  soft-spoken 

grams  which  by  themselves  manager  who  began 
could  write  a  history  of  Kansas  Gazette  in  the  8th  i 
and  much  of  America  carrier  boy  along  the 

From  Newsboy  to  Editor  his  famed  chiefs  hoi 

Outside  the  front  door  of  the  walk  clear  up  to  it 
little  cubbyhole,  where  What  s  paper  would 

the  mat  er  with  Kansas  and  j^^g  porch”)  knows  h 
“Mary  White”  were  written.  ^ 

business  grass  roots  oracle.  Rea 
office.  There,  m  the  best  tra-  fimitations,  they  don 
dition,  a  one-time  Gazette  much 

newsboy  now  runs  the  paper.  Lowther'  (evervboc 
Behind  It  IS  the  city  room  -‘Gene”)  writes 

where  a  staff  of  ten  turns  out 
the  Gazette — an  average  of 

ten  pages  every  afternoon  but  flnPmPI 

Sunday. 

Their  product  no  longer  car- 
ties  weight  in  Washington  as  it 
did  in  days  gone  oy  when 

visiting  Edna  Ferber  caused  H 


Mrs.  William  .Allen  AX'hite  and 
her  pel  pooch  “Pete.” 

ula,’’  he  will  tell  you.  “We  just 
go  out  to  get  it  and  to  get  it 
all.” 

The  Crusaders  .Are  Gone 

Having  substituted  syndi¬ 
cated  thinking  for  much  of 
the  often  widely  quoted  and 
highly  opinionated  punditry  of 
their  late  boss,  the  men  of  the 
Gazette  also  discovered  they 
were  not  the  ones  to  ride  the 
rugged  trail  of  his  many 
crusades. 

That  means  less  .iublicity 
and  less  fun.  Lowther  likes  to 
remember  the  afternoon  when 
Mr.  White  was  warned  he  was 
about  to  be  arrested  because 
ha  deliberately  violated  a  state 
law  forbidding  an  e.xpression 
of  sympathy  with  striking 
railroaders.  “Let’s  go  for  a 
ride  in  the  country,’’  the  old 
man  said,  and  they  did.  .Asked 
why  he  wanted  to  delay  his 
arrest,  the  shrewd  editor  re- 
pliad  with  a  wink:  “I  don't 
want  to  go  to  jail  till  evening. 
It’ll  make  a  better  .story  for 
the  morning  papers.” 

Those  days  are  gone,  but  it 
Emporians  miss  the  reverber¬ 
ating  blasts  that  made  their 
paper  heard  throughout  the 
nation,  circulation  figures  fail 
to  show  it.  In  the  place  of 
fierv  attacks  are  occasional 
carripaigns  to  make  Emporia  a 
more  progressive  town.  Most 
controversial  among  recent  ef¬ 
forts  was  a  series  of  illustrated 
local  stories  entitled:  “La  Col- 
onia:  The  Story  of  Emporia’s 
Mexico.” 

"There  weren’t  many  who 
knew  we  have  400  Mexicans 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 


Old  and  new:  Exterior  of  famed  old  Emporia  Gazette  and  parking 
meter,  a  recent  acquisition  for  small  town’s  busy  shopping  streets. 
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3  \ew  Records 
Set  hy  Ads 
111  Study  115 

Two  local  ads  and  one  na 
tional  in  the  December  11,  1947 
issue  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate  have  set  new  records 
in  their  respective  categories, 
the  Advertising  Research 
Foundatit  n  disclosed  in  a  re> 
port  of  Study  No.  115  of  its 
Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading. 

Five  other  local  ads  won 
places  on  all-study  percent¬ 
age  best-read  lists  in  their 
categories;  while  a  second  na¬ 
tional  and  six  local  ones 
placed  on  all-study  lists 
based  on  the  Size-Equalizing 
Index,  computed  by  dividing 
the  percentage  rating  for  an 
ad  by  its  number  of  lines  and 
multiplying  by  100,000. 

A  120-line  advertisement  for 
Harvester  Cigars  on  page  10 
had  an  Index  rating  of  Men- 
183  and  Women-167,  the  high¬ 
est  Index  to  date  in  the  To¬ 
bacco  classification. 

A  humor  panel  with  bal¬ 
loons,  the  Harvester  ad  also 
was  the  most  popular  national 
ad  percentagewise  among  men 
readers  with  a  score  of  22%. 

Topping  the  women's  list  of 
best-read  national  ods  in  the 
issue  was  a  180-line  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Radio  Station  WSTC. 
Appearing  at  the  top  of  a  page 
of  classified  advertising,  the 
two-column  layout  stopped 
25%  of  the  women.  It  placed 
second  on  the  men’s  list  with 
a  score  of  18%. 

Making  effectiv'e  use  of 
white  space,  the  L.  Spelke  and 
Son  display  of  men’s  footwear 
and  toiletries  on  page  15 
stopped  14%  of  the  men  and 
37%  of  the  women.  It  takes 
first  place  on  the  percentage 
list  of  best-read  Boots  and 
Shoes-Men’s  ads  for  all  studies 
to  date. 

Topping  the  women’s  best- 
read  list  of  local  ads  was  the 
page  32  advertisement  for  the 
C.  O.  Miller  department  store. 
Featuring  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  Christmas  gifts,  the  full- 
page  display  stopped  77%  oi 
the  women. 

Most  popular  among  men 
was  the  full-page  (page  9)  ad 
of  home  appliances  and  fur¬ 
nishings  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  It  stopped  36%  of  the 
men,  60%  of  the  women. 

News  and  Features 

The  frequently  noted  ten¬ 
dency  of  readers  to  favor  close- 
to-home  news  was  apparent  in 
the  items  on  the  list  of  best- 
read  general  news  stories  in 
the  issue. 

Leader  with  men  was  a 
front-page  item  about  the  esti¬ 
mated  increase  in  Stamford’s 
orpulation.  It  scored  46%  with 
"n.  and  ranked  .second  on  the 


women’s  list  with  a  tally  of 
47%. 

A  local  story  about  a  Stam¬ 
ford  carillon  being  heard  on  a 
world  radio  broadcast  topped 
the  women's  list  of  news  favor¬ 
ites  with  a  score  of  51%.  Men 
rated  it  second  on  their  list  at 
42%. 

Among  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  appearing  in  the  survey 
i.ssue,  Billy  Rose’s  “Pitching 
Horseshoes’’  attracted  the 
highest  readership,  36%  of  the 
men  and  28%  of  the  w’omen. 

Highest  ranking  column  was 
a  local  round-the-town  feature 
titled  “On  The  Square,’’  It 
scored  Men-51%  and  women- 
48%. 

The  comic  strip  “Buz  Saw¬ 
yer’’  wen  the  highest  attention 
among  men  that  day  with  a 
score  of  70%,  while  “Blondie'’ 
was  tons  with  women  with  a 
ocore  of  68%. 

A  front  page  wi  rephoto  of  .n 
Kentucky  cab  driver  being 
freed  from  a  tree  to  which  he 
had  been  chained  by  a  holdup 
man  was  the  favorite  news 
picture  of  both  men  and 
women,  82%  and  76%,  respec¬ 
tively.  ^ 

Western  N.Y.  Adds 
l\Iorninj2  Paper 

Plans  for  the  establishment  o" 
a  new  morning  newspaper  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  are  moving 
rapidly  ahead,  according  to 
Harry  W.  Boyd,  Lester  Berg- 
lund  and  Bernard  F.  Lancaster. 
Jamestown  residents,  who  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  for 
The  Jamestown  Sun,  Inc.,  in 
Albany  recently. 

Lancaster,  a  former  James¬ 
town  newspaper  man,  who  has 
been  associated  with  papers  at 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  is  directing 
the  activities  of  The  Sun. 

The  corporation  has  secured 
a  plant  in  the  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  section  and  will  take  over 
a  going  job-printing  business 
with  the  plant. 

Harley  B.  Grimsley,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Garden 
City,  (Kan.),  Telegram,  and 
more  recently  editorial  writer 
for  the  Jamestown  Post-Jour¬ 
nal,  is  assisting  Lancaster. 

The  Sun  has  started  a  pre¬ 
publication  subscription  drive 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Hertlein,  former  circulation  and 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Bradford  Publications,  Inc., 
Bradford,  Pa. 

The  incorporators  of  The  Sun 
hope  to  be  in  publication  by 
June  1st  or  shortly  thereafter. 

♦ 

100-Page  Edition 

The  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Sun¬ 
day  Star-News  published  a  100- 
page  edition  on  March  28  in 
honor  of  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Morning  Star.  Lynne- 
wood  (Teldon,  managing  editor, 
was  assigned  by  Publisher  R. 
B.  Page  to  direct  preparation 
of  the  edition. 


Security  Loan 
Ads  Will  Exceed 
20  Million  Lines 

WASHINGTON  —  The 
Treasury  Department  expects 
total  donated  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  the  “Secur¬ 
ity  Loan’’  bond  drive,  running 
from  April  15  to  June  30,  to 
reach  20,000,000  lines.  High 
during  the  war  was  50,000,000 
lines. 

The  department  had  origin¬ 
ally  set  a  goal  in  this  drive  of 
15,000,000  lines  but  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  retailers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  has  been 
so  favorable  that  it  revised 
the  estimate.  Advertising  re¬ 
ceived  in  March  alone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  3,500,000  lines,  in 
comparison  with  the  2,600,000 
lines  used  in  the  bond  drive 
last  June  and  July. 

Lacking  the  war-inspired 
patriotism  and  promotions  us¬ 
ing  movie  stars,  premieres 
etc..  Treasury  is  concentrating 
this  drive  in  newspapers. 

To  handle  advertising,  a 
Newspaoer  Advertising  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  has  been  set 
up,  headed  by  Harold  V.  Man- 
zer,  general  manager  of  the 
Worce.'ter  (Mass)  Star  Tele¬ 
gram.  Membership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  of  vice- 
oresidents  of  the  Newspaper 
.\dvertising  Executives  Assoc¬ 


iation,  who  will  head  state  and 
local  groups  of  the  committee. 

To  aid  the  committee.  Treas¬ 
ury  is  sending  two  special 
portfolios  of  advertising  mats 
to  all  papers  in  the  country. 
One  portfolio  will  include  gen¬ 
eral  and  farm  advertisi.og,  and 
will  also  be  sent  to  retailers. 
It  will  include  22  advertise¬ 
ments  each  of  full  page,  1,000- 
line  and  400  lines. 

The  other  portfolio  will  be 
sent  to  banks  and  newspapers 
and  will  contain  smaller  ads. 

Advertising,  while  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  will  be  aimed  at 
the  two  groups  covered  by  au¬ 
tomatic  bond  purchase,  pay¬ 
roll  deduction  and  the  bond- 
a-month  purchases  through 
banks,  and  those  not  eligible 
for  the  automatic  plans  such 
as  farmers. 

This  will  be  the  first  drive 
in  which  promotion  wi'l  be 
used  directly  in  the  continuity 
of  comic  strips.  So  far  Treas¬ 
ury  has  been  notified  that 
Giis  Edson.  who  draws  “The 
Gumps’’  will  devote  his  entire 
strip  to  the  drive  on  April  15, 
and  Ham  Fisher  will  do  the 
same  with  his  “Joe  Palooka’’ 
page  Sunday,  May  9.  All  ma¬ 
jor  syndicates  have  promised 
cooperation,  and  through  the 
National  Cartoonists  Associa¬ 
tion,  50  cartoonists  have  noti¬ 
fied  the  department  that  they 
will  devote  part  of  their  space 
to  the  drive. 


Sales  Force  Available  to 
Subscribers  of  Keister  Ads 

In  many  states,  newspapers  using  the  Keister 
ads  now  have  the  privilege  of  sales  assistance  in 
the  securing  of  sponsors.  This  additional  service 
is  optional,  our  mats  being  sold  on  the  same 
basis  as  formerly. 

Sales  assistance  is  granted  at  uniform  rate  of 
25%  of  gross  sales  with  no  additional  cost  for 
mats. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  quality  of  our 
newly  organized  sales  force.  Each  salesman  is 
chosen  for  his  integrity  and  honesty  as  well  as 
for  his  sales  ability.  We  will  gladly  furnish  a 
list  of  newspapers  for  which  our  salesmen  have 
secured  sponsors. 

*'~^hereas  we  are  not  yet  represented  by  sales¬ 
men  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  good  men  to  our  force,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  soon  to  grant  this  service  to  news¬ 
papers  in  every  state. 

Write  now  for  full  information. 


CHURCH  .114  BIBU' 


{PROHIOTIOn 


D.p,rtn,.niF  STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 

IN  Cooperation  With  the  American  Bible  Society 
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HERMAN  BOES 
Seneca  County  Farmer 

Herman  Boes,  who  farms  280 
debt-free  acres  with  modern 
buildings  which  he  de¬ 
signed  and  largely  built 
himself,  has  been  ac-  t 
corded  State -wide  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  advanced 
farm  methods. 


SENECA  COUNTY,  OHIO 

another  of  the  14  rich  counties 


of  the  Toledo  retail  trading  area 

Well-balanced  and  diversified  in  production,  Seneca  County  farmers  are  progressive  in 
the  fine  farms  of  Seneca  County  have  a  high  farm  methods  and  in  community  relation- 
rank  in  income  per  acre;  percentage  of  farms  ships,  leading  the  State  in  Farm  Bureau 
electrified  (92%);  cattle,  hog  and  sheep  memberships.  Good  farms,  good  people,  a 
production;  high  yields  of  wheat  and  hay.  good  market — that’s  Seneca  County,  Ohio. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Strong  as  The  Blade  is  in  city  coverage,  it  has  always  been  more  than  just  a  paper 
for  city  folks.  An  ably-edited  Farm  Department  has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of 
The  Blade  during  its  life  of  over  100  years.  It  is  the  traditional  purpose  of  The 
Blade  to  serve  ALL  its  readers,  whose  continued  interest  in  its  columns  has  given 
The  Blade  a  coverage  most  unusual  among  the  newspapers  of  the  nation. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  Amvrica'n  Great  Nowapaperm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH.  INC. 

MEMKR  or  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  AOVERTISINC  NETWORK 


Letter -Writing 
Campaign  to  Rally 
Good  Neighbors 

CHICAGO  — ^The  biggest 
inter-nation  mass  correspon¬ 
dence  program  in  history  was 
launched  here  last  week  by  the 
Chicago  Youth  Conference  to 
establish  friendly  relations 
with  South  American  high 
school  students. 

The  Chicago  conferen«.' . 
sponsored  by  the  Chicaso  Her¬ 
ald- American,  i  s  arranging  a 
program  in  which  high  school 
students  of  Cook  Countv  will 
correspond  with  South  Ameri¬ 
can  students  in  siy  differen* 
fields  of  interest.  These  in¬ 
clude  language,  history,  eco¬ 
nomics.  geography,  science  an*^ 
government. 

2,000  Attend  Rally 

More  than  2,000  Chicag* 
high  school  delegates  attended 
the  Youth  Rally  staged  by  the 
Herald- American  in  the  Civic 
Opera  Building,  March  19. 
when  the  letter-writing  pro¬ 
gram  was  adopted.  Tim  con¬ 
ference  numbers  176,000  high 
school  students. 

Plans  are  to  have  a  plane 
load  of  letters  leave  here  on 
Pan-American  Day.  April  14. 
Working  with  the  Chicago  high 
school  students  are  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Pa  n-American 
Council  and  Council  on  Inter- 
American  Cooperation.  The 
latter  group  is  planning  to  ar¬ 
range  a  similar  youth  rally  ir. 
South  America  to  stimulate  ar. 
exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  two  youth  organ; 
^'ations. 

Principal  speaker  at  tin 
Chicago  rally  was  Frank  P 
Corrigan,  advisor  on  Latin- 
American  affairs  from  tlr 
State  Department.  The  Herald- 
American  is  wo”king  with 
CYC  and  will  aid  the  students 
in  condensing  the  reniies  they 
receive  into  digest  form,  so 
that  Chicago  "Students  wi'l 
know  what  South  Americai' 
youths  are  thinking  in  the  siv 
fields  of  interest. 

The  conference  was  organ- 


COPYWRITER! 

^’ou  have  a  little  influence  with 
the  boss,  dttn’t  you.'*  Tip  him  off 
about  "Magazine,”  the  favorite 
reading  habit  in  America's  6th 
largest  city.  Powerful  locally-edited 
picture  stories.  Compelling  gra¬ 
vure.  1,000  line  page  size.  Balti¬ 
more  folks  reach  first  for  "Maga¬ 
zine”  every  Sunday  morning! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


ized  by  the  Herald-America.i 
four  years  ago  to  help  combat 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  con¬ 
ference  holds  sectionalized 
meetings  so  that  students  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  and 
county'  can  attend  during  the 
year.  CYC  has  the  support  of 
school  authorities,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial. 

Student  interest  in  Latin  and 
South  American  affairs  was 
reflected  in  the  report  that  53,- 
000  Chicago  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  studying  Spanish. 
Representatives  of  Latin  and 
South  American  consulates  at¬ 
tended  the  Chicago  Youth 
Rally  at  which  21  high  .school 
“beauty'  queens,”  representing 
each  Latin  .American  country, 
were  nresentcfi.  The  Marshall 
High  School  85-niece  orchestra 
orovided  Tatin- American  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  occasion. 

Members  of  CYC  elect  their 
own  officers.  The  secretary  is 
paid  for  his  services  by  the 
Herald-American,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  various  conference 
activities  and  maintains  head¬ 
quarters  for  CYC  in  the  Hearst 
building.  Major  Lenox  Lohr  is 
chairman  of  the  adult  board 
which  supervises  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  cooperation  wif' 
school  officials. 

♦ 

Daily  Washed  Out. 
.4nolher  Suspends 

WARREN,  Pa.— The  Warren 
Times-Mirror  was  forced  to 
suspend  publication  during  the 
recent  flood  here  and  gave 
news  over  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  fiord  washed  out  the 
Titusville  Herald  as  water  en¬ 
tered  the  press  room.  One 
edition  of  the  Herald  was 
printed  at  Oil  City  by  the  Oil 
City  Derrick. 

♦ 

Vir  Delivery  to  S.  F. 

The  New  York  Times  has 
expanded  its  air  delivery 
operation  to  include  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Weekly  and  Sunday 
editions  will  be  on  sale  in  San 
Francisco  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion. 


The  Familiar  Page  One 


NATIONAL 
HEADLINER  AWARD 


In  selecting  The  Tennessean’s  cartoonist  as  winner 
of  the  1947  medal,  the  judges  cited  the  fact  that 
“In  a  strong  field  of  contenders.  Little  won  the 
'award  for  simplicity  of  expression  without  undue 
I  type  explanation  other  than  title.” 

People  read,  and  believe  in.  The  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  That’s  why  in  1 947  this  great  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Central  South  carried  more  than 
15,746,804  liner  of  advertising.  To  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  job  in  this  rich  market  area 
you  need 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


PICTURE  Credit  Line 


•  MORNING 


•  SUNDAY 
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You  need  today*s 

facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 

America’s  3rd  market! 


Inquirer  FIRST  in  Philadelphia 
in  National  Advertising  for  1947 


^  inquirer 

4,881,770 

LINES 


paper 


daily  and  SUNDAY 


SUNDAY 


Research  confirms  it.  Vochty's  most  marked  factor 
in  marketing  is  — change!  Note  the  marked 
change  in  Philadelphia.  First  in  advertising  .  .  .  and 
prt)ductivity  ...  is  The  I.NQL'IKER  ! 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  ’  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Worker  Drive,  Chicogo  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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Retail  Linage 
At  February 
Record  Level 

RETAILERS  were  bidding  fo. 

newspaper  advertising  space 
more  actively  in  February  ol 
1948  than  during  any  February 
in  the  entire  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  eoDnomy,  George  Neustadt, 
president,  George  Neustadt, 
Inc.,  declared  thi^  week. 

The  Neustadt  organization 
measures  total  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  nine  ke\ 
cities — Chicago,  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  New  York,  Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St, 
Louis,  and  Washington. 

Neustadt  revealed  that 
newspaper  linage  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  29  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  women’s  group  of 
merchandise;  12  in  the  men’s 
group;  11  in  children's;  9  in 
piece  goods;  and  26  in  home- 
furnishings.  registered  a  22''; 
gain  in  February  of  1948  ovc 
the  previous  record  of  Febru¬ 
ary  of  the  vear  before. 

‘Slugging  for  Business’ 
Total  linage  allocated  to  th^ 
promotion  of  these  87  impor¬ 
tant  retail  commodities  in  the 
nine  index  cities  rose  from  a 
record  of  12,563,000  lines  in 
February  1947,  to  15,354,900 
lines  in  the  same  month  of  thi; 
year,  Neustadt  said. 

He  interpreted  the  unprece¬ 
dented  volume  of  February 
promotions  as  testimony  that 
most  stores  have  realized  “the\ 
must  get  back  into  the  ring 
and  slug  for  business.” 

As  preof  of  the  return  ol 
competitive  conditions,  Neu¬ 
stadt  emphasized  significant 
reversals  in  the  trend  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  a  number 
of  important  commodities 
which  were  in  short  supply- 
only  a  vear  ago. 

“For  instance,  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  men’s 
wool  suits,  radio  sets,  and 
homefurnishings  has  reversed 
its  downward  trend  of  the  war 
years  and  in  February  of  1948 
reached  record  or  near-record 
levels  for  that  month,”  he  said. 

He  summarized  the  records 
and  near-records  in  February 


linage  established  during  that 
month  as  follows; 

Record  promotional  expendi¬ 
tures  were  made  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  women’s 
shoes,  women's  and  misses' 
silk  and  wool  dresses,  sheets 
and  towels,  silk  and  rayon 
nieces,  and  lamps. 

Advertising  of  men’s  shirts 
leached  new  linage  totals  for 
the  month. 

With  the  single  exception  oi 
September,  women’s  shoe  lin¬ 
age  has  been  establishing  a 
new  record  for  each  month  as 
far  back  as  July  of  1947.  Dur¬ 
ing  October,  November,  and 
December  of  1947,  and  January 
and  February  of  1948,  women’s 
shoe  linage  in  the  nine  index 
cities  stood  at  unprecedented 
levels  for  each  of  these 
months. 

Mattress  linage  in  February.  . 
1948,  was  close  to  the  pre-war  . 
Februarv  peak  established  dur-  ! 
ing  1937. 

Advertising  of  bedroom 
suites  in  the  nine  index  cities 
rose  to  within  2'o  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  record  of  1937,  37''r  over  > 
February  of  1947,  and  138% 
over  the  same  month  of  1946. 

The  aggregate  significance  of 
mounting  promotions  among 
retailers,  according  to  Neu¬ 
stadt.  indicated  a  growing  need 
for  the  proper  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“Advertising  that  is  timed  to  • 
meet  the  flow  of  public  de¬ 
mand  for  merchandise  is  sure¬ 
ly  more  productive  than  ad¬ 
vertising  which  attempts  to  j 
push  water  uphill,”  he  said.  ' 
“Nevertheless,  many  mer-  1 
chants  today  are  spending  ma-  : 
ior  portions  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  in  just  such  an  at-  i 
tempt  to  push  water  uphill.” 

Neustadt’s  statement  came  at  I 
the  same  time  that  newspapers, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  , 
vertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  expansion  of  their  ‘ 
services  “to  provide  retailers  \ 
with  every  possible  tool  to  aid 
in  the  planning  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  maximum  ef-  ; 
(iciency  and  productivity.”  | 

John  Giesen.  director  cf  the 
Bureau’s  Retail  Division,  com¬ 
menting  on  Neustadfs  state¬ 
ment,  foresaw  the  approach  of 


insisF 
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Means 

RELIABILITY 

Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 

ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

• 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 

REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

•GcnuiJc  Linotype  parts  save 
time  and  motley.  Thoy  fit  precisely 
and  give  unparalleled  sers'ice. 

l.itioCype  Erbar  Bold  Cond.,  EiUennt  and 

Raleigh  and  Atlanta 
Directories  Prepared 


an  era  “during  which  retail¬ 
ing  is  certain  to  become  more 
complex  and  more  dependent 
on  accurate  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits  and  the 
seasonability  of  merchandise.” 

At  the  same  time  Giesen  an¬ 
nounced  completion  of  the  lat¬ 
est  newspaper-developed  serv¬ 
ice  for  letailers.  a  presenta¬ 
tion  entitled  “Buying  Patterns 
are  Profit  Patterns’%  released 
by  the  Retail  Division. 

♦ 

Stylish  Section 

PRESCOTT,  Ariz.— The  Pres¬ 
cott  Evening  Courier  distrib¬ 
uted  a  four  page  insert  to  the 
regular  March  15  edition  deal¬ 
ing  with  women’s  fashions  as 
influenced  by  “The  New  Look”. 
The  insert  was  printed  on 
'oated  stock. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  —  A  well 
known  southern  newspaper 
woman,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hinman 
Carter,  is  helping  to  assem- 
ole  material  for  the  general 
information  section  of  the 
Raleigh  Times  Business  and 
Professional  Directory  now 
being  compiled. 

A  minimum  of  30,000  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  new  Directory  will 
be  distributed  without  charge 
to  business  offices  and  homes 
in  the  Raleigh  area. 

Mrs.  Carter  came  here 
from  Atlanta,  where  she  was 
engaged  in  a  similar  survey 
in  connection  with  the  direc¬ 
tory  being  compiled  there 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


WORCESTER  Tops  All 
Major  New  England  Cities 
in  January 

RETAIL  SALES  ACTIVITY 

The  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  January 
1948  Retail  Sales  compared 
to  January  1947; 


i1: 


SPRINGFIELD 


BOSTON 


NEW  HAVEN 


Total 

Retail  Sales 

Food 

Group 

Apparel 

Group 

+8^ 

■+•14^ 

-I- 2% 

.0 

+  8% 

-1-  1% 

-1-  8% 

-11% 

-  1% 

—  8% 

-9% 

-  1% 

0 

+  3% 

-12% 

-I-  2% 

-I- 2% 

The  key  to  this  beehive  of  Retail  Sales  Activity  is  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  140,000  and  Sunday  circulation  over  100,000. 


Th*  now  I94B  fvifd  and  improvd  Druggist  Routa  List,  of 
tha  Worcostar  A^rkat,  is  now  ovaifobta. 


'r4TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  IV1  ASS ACH t SETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  PuMishoi- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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Total  Average 
Net  Paid  Circulation 


Daily  In  Excess  Of 

630,000  For  February 

# 

NOW  IN  EXCESS  OF 


FOR  MARCH,1948 
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International 
Federation 
In  tlie  Making 

By  George  Langelaan 

PARIS  —  An  importan 
meeting  of  representatives  ol 
the  European  press  has  just 
taken  place  at  Amsterdam 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
contacts,  on  a  professional 
plane,  of  the  different  organ¬ 
isms  of  the  press  of  Europe. 

The  aim  of  the  meeting,  to 
which  directors  of  newspapers 
had  been  invited  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Press 
of  Holland,  was  to  study  the 
possibility  of  an  international 
Press  Federation.  Interesting 
questions  were  studied,  such  as 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  paper 
supply,  and  international  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Great  Britain  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  H.  R.  Davies  ana 
W.  T.  Curtis-Willson,  of  the 
Newspaper  Society;  France,  by 
Albert  Bayet.  president  of  th<> 
Federation  Nationale  de  la 
Presse,  and  Claude  Bellanger, 
president  of  the  Syndicat  de  la 
Ih-esse  Parisienne;  Belgium,  by 
J.  Burton,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Belgian  provin¬ 
cial  newspaper  directors  and 
G.  Van  der  Borght,  president  ol 
the  Entente  de  la  Presse 
Bruxelloise;  Switzerland,  by 
Dr.  Karl  Sartorius,  president 
of  the  Schweizerischer  Zeitung- 
sverlegerverband;  Sweden,  by 
A.  Hernelius.  of  the  Svenska 
Tidningscutgivare  -  Foerening- 
en;  and  Denmark,  by  Niels 
Hasager,  president  of  the 
Danske  Faellesrepraesentation. 

A  further  meeting  is  to  take 
place  in  Paris,  probably  i: 
June,  when  the  title  of  the  new 
organization  will  be  definitely 
chosen,  either  Federation  In¬ 
ternationale  de  la  Presse,  or 
Federation  Internationale  des 
Editeurs  et  Directeurs  de 
Journaux. 

A  provisional  conunittee  has 
been  appointed  consisting  of 
MM.  .Albert  Bayet  (France),  J. 
Burton  (Belgium).  Karl  Sar- 
torious  (Switzerland).  and 
Claude  Bellanger  (France), 
who  will  act  as  secretaries  and 
send  out  invitations  to  news¬ 
paper  organizations  “of  the 
whole  world". 

Against  Radio  Ads 

INTI.V1.4TION  that  French 

State-o  w  n  e  d  broadcasting 
stations  may  soon  be  accepting 
contracts  for  advertising  on  the 
air  has  brought  a  protest  from 
the  Federation  de  la  Pres.se. 
The  president  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  .\lbcrt 
Bayet.  has  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  M.  P.  Abelin. 
secretary  of  State  entrusted 
with  Information: 

“Our  board  unanimously 
condemns,  in  principle,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  State  broad- 
'■asting  stations.  When  the  tax 


on  radio  receiving  sets  was  in¬ 
augurated  it  was  expressly- 
declared  that  those  benefiting 
by  the  tax  should  engage  in  no 
advertising  operations.  We 
fail  to  see  in  the  name  of  what 
argument  the  Stp*e  can  go 
back  on  its  word  and  engage¬ 
ment  freely  given. 

“Furthermore,  the  very 
principle  of  advertising  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  or  by  an  or¬ 
ganism  in  which  the  State 
w’ould  have  a  majority^  share 
w'ould  inevitably  raise  the 
gravest  objections  of  theory  as 
well  as  inextricable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  practice.’’ 

Resumes  Old  Title 

ONE  OF  the  pre-war  big  five 

of  the  newspapers  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse 
Courant,  is  again  appearing 
under  its  old  title.  For  reasons 
connected  with  the  purge  of 
the  Dutch  press,  it  had  been 
appearing  under  the  title  of 
the  Nationale  Rotterdamse 
Courant. 

♦ 

Bankruptcy  Notice 
Restriction  Fought 

PHILADELPHI  A— The 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  is  opposing 
passage  by  Congress  of  H.  'R. 
5287  which  proposes  to  restrict 
the  present  statutory  require¬ 
ment  on  publication  of  notices 
to  creditors  in  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

This  “restrictive  legislation’’, 
as  alleged,  is  said  to  be  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  bankruptcy  committee 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
Senior  Circuit  Judges,  in  which 
it  was  held  that  “the  present 
requirement  of  publication  is. 
in  almost  all  cases,  superfluous 
and  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  the  expense,  incon¬ 
venience  and  annoyance  in¬ 
volved.’’ 

PNP.\  takes  the  position  that, 
aside  from  revenue  angles, 
press  organizations  should  con¬ 
cern  themselves  because  of  the 
public  interest  which,  they 
maintain,  needs  full  publicity 
in  all  bankruptcy  matters. 


Australia 


*  Tha  only  iournal  giving  th« 
■•w«  of  advertisors,  advarHt 
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Improved  Syste^' 
Of  Files  On  War 
Dea<l  Is  Devised 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  — 
Faced  with  the  problem  o: 
abiding  by  the  request  of  the 
War  Dept,  in  not  disclosing  the 
return  of  war  dead  premature¬ 
ly  and  yet  securing  informa¬ 
tion  and  photographs,  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  has 
adopted  a  compromise  system. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  of 
the  lists  of  expected  war  dead 
the  newspaper  sends  a  letter, 
a  blank,  and  stamped  envelooe 
to  each  family  in  the  area 
listed.  The  letter,  personally 
addressed,  states  that  bodies 
of  war  heroes  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  regularly  and  the  paper 
is  anxious  to  have  a  complete 
file  on  those  to  be  returned. 

Cooperation  in  filling  out  the 
blank  is  requested  and  a 
paragraph  devoted  to  the  fact 
that  the  paper  has  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  actual  date  of 
arrival  of  any  war  dead,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  government  mes¬ 
sages  only  be  accepted  ns  ofTi- 
cial. 

Because  of  the  short  lime 
between  arrival  of  lists  and 
the  release  date  the  letters  have 
been  placed  in  the  mail  im- 
mediatelv  after  arrival  of  the 
lists  and  to  date  the  maioritv 
have  been  returned.  Those 
missing  on  the  release  date  are 
followed  by  a  telephone  call 
at  which  time  the  family  is 
aware  of  the  arrival. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  saved 
by  this  method  and  full  in¬ 
formation  is  gained  through 
the  blank.  There  is  space  for 
all  pertinent  facts  used  in  the 
news  story  including  proposed 
funeral  arrangements. 

The  paper  has  found  its  file 
')f  clippings  and  cuts  com- 
niled  on  servicemen  during  the 
war  of  great  value  and  new 
developments  are  added. 

Because  of  unce  tain  release 
dates  the  information  secured 
through  this  system  is  available 
to  the  morning  Union  and 
Sunday  Republican  as  well. 


Nationally 
Accepted  .  .  . 


Acceptance  among  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  ...  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  markets  and 
media  we  represent  stems 
from  long  and  friendly  con¬ 
tact.  Branham-men  from 
coast  to  coast  are  accepted 
because  they  are  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  men  with 
market  information  and 
media  facts. 


THE 
BRANHAM 
COMPANY 


NaiioHol  A<l4jBfUUi*Uf 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Los  Anaeles 
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MORE  OIL... 

. . .  and  still  more  is  on  the  way! 


y  Last  year,  this  country  used  more  oil  than  the  whole  world  did 
in  1939  — before  World  War  11. 

2  There  are  3,000,000  more  cars  on  the  road  than  there  were  before 
the  war.  And  the  average  motorist  is  using  50  more  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  year  in  his  car. 

2  250  more  buses  — 300  niore  trucks  — serve  you  now  than  before 
the  war. 

^  Farmers  have  doubled  their  use  of  time-saving,  work-saving  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks,  and  other  equipment  since  pre-war! 

^  1,500,000  more  home  owners  heat  their  homes  with  oil  than 
’  in  1939. 

^  Today,  production  of  petroleum  products  has  reached  an  all-time 
record  high  — (  greater  than  before  the  war  and  120  greater 
than  the  peak  year  of  war-time  production! 

J  But  you  still  need  lots  more  oil.  And  that  means  new,  expanded 
facilities  for  finding,  producing,  transporting,  refining,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  more  oil.  And  that’s  the  job  America’s  oil  industry  is  work¬ 
ing  on  right  now  — around  the  clock  and  with  sleeves  rolled  up! 


TIIH  JOB  AHEAD  is  a  job,  calling  for  l^  plans  and 
big  performance. 

ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  . . .  that's  one  thousand  million 
dollars  ...is  what  this  one  company  and  its  affiliates  are  spend¬ 
ing  in  1947  and  1948  to  modernize  and  expand  production  and 
facilities  at  the  greatest  rate  in  our  history. 

A  nd  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  During  the  next  few  years, 
reports  indicate,  the  oil  industry —  as  a  whole  — is  planning  to 
spend  13  BILLION  DOLLARS  to  do  this  job. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 
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TOP  MARKET  COVERAGE 


NEWS-STAR  &  WORLD 
Monroe,  Louisiana 

rcprtstnftd  by  Th*  Branham  Company 


DELAWARE 
COUNTY  (PA.) 
HAS 


CHURCHES 


BUT  ONLY  ONE 


Oailjl 

Home  Town 
^'ewspuper 


DON  McKAYy  Lecol  Advtrliiing  Monoger 
Niti«nally  Represented  by  Slery,  Brooks  A  Fmley 


Books  In  Review 


i  By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Coiigressiiian 
Answers  Queries 

'3UR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT: 

Answers  to  1<>0I  Questions  on  How  It 
Works  By  Representative  Wright  Pat¬ 
man.  New  York:  Ziff-Davis  Co.  143  W- 
$2.75. 

WHAT  PROPORTION  of  the 

population  of  the  United 
States  is  foreign-born?  Almost 
a  fourth  is  of  foreign  origin  or 
of  foreign-born  parents.  In 
New  York  City,  65  percent  is 
the  proportion. 

That  is  of  1948.  In  1776, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed  on  July 
4.  eight  of  the  signers  had  been 
born  abroad. 

Suppose  next  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  asks  quick  answer  in  the 
city  room:  When  was  repre¬ 
sentative  government  first 
created  in  America?  It  pre¬ 
ceded  both  the  Declaration  of 
Indepenaence  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  A*  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1607.  governing  powers  were 
vested  in  an  elected  council  of 
13  members  led  by  a  president 
of  their  own  choice.  . 

Who  concluded  the  final 
treaty  o»  independence  with 
Great  Britain?  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
John  Jay,  in  London  in  1783. 
Franklin  also  signed  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  American 
Treaty  Alliance  with  France. 
He  was  the  only  American  who 
signed  all  four. 

I  Such  too-often  forgotten 
facts  of  our  early  government 
I  may  be  of  more  feature  in¬ 
terest  to  newspaper  writers 
than  of  clarifying  usefulness  in 
governmental  news.  But  among 
the  1001  questions  and  answers 
in  Wright  Patman's  compact 
quiz  type  of  seriously  instruc¬ 
tive  book  the  questions  posed 
run  a  fuli  gamut  of  those  most 
frequently  asked  about  our 
machinery  of  government. 
Many  of  currently  illuminating 
value  arr  answered. 

Wha*  for  instance,  is  the 
cloture  rule?  Adopted  in  1917, 
it  enpowers  the  Senate  to  end 
any  debate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  When  16  Senators  peti¬ 
tion  to  end  debate,  the  Senate 
must  vote  on  the  petition  at  1 
p.  m.  the  second  calendar  day 
thereafter  If  tw’o-thirds  vote 
for  cloture,  no  Senator  may 
talk  longer  than  an  hour.  Of 
course  if  one-third  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  opposes  cloture  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  filibuster  if 
enough  Senators  talked  in  re¬ 
lays. 

The  book  is  well-indexed  and 
organized  into  8  parts.  It  is  a 
useful  handbook  for  a  news¬ 
paper  library  and  a  readable, 
highly  interesting  volume. 


700  Titles  On 
Public  Relations 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  PUBLIC  RELA- 

TIONS  compiled  bv  Marshall  Beulck, 
47  Claremont  Avenue.  New  York  27. 
N.  Y.  40  DP. 

THIS  IS  a  workman-like  job 

of  some  700  titles.  It  deals 
with  particular  phases  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  largely  by  spe¬ 
cialists  who  have  written  on 
their  subject  in  article  form  for 
trade  magazines  or  in  bro¬ 
chures. 

One  can  spot  omissions,  of 
course.  Was  there  ever  a  bibli¬ 
ography  without  omissions? 
And  ought  there  to  be  one  that 
big  and  unselective? 

Essentially  all  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  articles  reviewing  the 
various  phases  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  it  developed  are  listed. 
Illustrative  of  special  topics  in¬ 
cluded  are:  “I^blic  Relations 
for  a  Small  Bank,”  “Theater 
Publicity.”  “Better  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Through  Systematic 
Personal  Contact,”  “On  Edu¬ 
cating  Farmers  About  Railroad 
Matters  ”  “Banks  Educating 
Depositors  Through  Newspaper 
Advertis;ng,”  “Why  U.  S.  Rub¬ 
ber  Finds  Paid  Space  More 
Effective  Than  Publicity  Re¬ 
leases,”  “Hawaiian  PubTicitv— 
An  Eye-opener  to  U.  S.  fed- 
itors.” 

In  practically  all  cases,  vol¬ 
ume  and  page  numbers,  and 
dates  of  publication,  are  given. 

♦ 

Morrell  Uses  Ads 

TOPEKA,  Kan.  —  John 
Morrell  and  Co.  packing  plant 
is  using  paid  space  in  the  To¬ 
peka  newspapers  to  tell  some 
“plain  facts  about  oacking- 
house  pay.”  The  company  is 
unwilling  to  comply  with  wage 
demands  of  the  striking  CIO 
packinghouse  workers  and  is 
using  the  advertising  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  to  the  public. 

Printer  Buys  Weekly 

BELMONT,  N.  Y.  —  Clifford 
C.  Grastorf,  a  printer  on  the 
Canandaigua  Daily  Messenger, 
has  bought  the  Belmont  Dis¬ 
patch,  Allegany  county  seat 
weekly,  and  will  take  control 
April  1.  The  newspaper  was 
operated  by  the  late  Russell  E. 
Pierson  for  30  years  prior  to  his 
death  last  November,  and  was 
sold  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Bush. 

♦ 

Northern  States  Meeting 

NORTHERN  States  Circulation 

Managers  Association  will 
hold  its  spring  meeting  in  the 
Gardner  Hot^,  Fargo,  N.  D., 
May  20-23.  Election  of  officers 
will  take  place.  Don  Bowker, 
Fargo  Forum,  is  in  charge  of 
program  arrangements. 


First  Yoshino, 
Then  Kwanzan 

I  T wo  more  famous  names 
for  you  to  remember  in 
your  Washington  visits. 

Yoshino’s  big  moment  is 
usually  the  first  week  in 
!  April.  Kwanzan  takes 
i  over  three  weeks  later. 
\  You  guessed  it,  the  Cher¬ 
ry  Blossoms. 

I  In  1907,  Mrs.  William 
I  Howard  Taft  caused  80 
I  Japanese  cherry  trees  to 
be  planted  along  the 
'  Potomac  here.  It  was  an 
*  inspired  idea  that  has 
never  stopped  growing. 

I  The  Yoshinos  are  the 
white  blossomed  trees 
;  you  sec  around  the  Tidal 
'  Basin.  The  Kwanzans  are 
the  big  double  pink  ones. 

There  are  thousands  of 
I  them  a-bloom  all  over 
Washington  in  the 
i  spring;  and  so  it  is  no 
I  wonder  that  3,500,000 
I  people  come  here  every 
'  year  from  everywhere.  No 
other  city  in  the  world 
has  so  many  attractions. 


TIMES-HERALD  265,224=* 


STAR  .  213,021 

ROST  .  172,743* 

NEWS  .  113,317* 

'Monday  tbroiirb  Friday 


/2^6l7U-/Y 


Editor  and  Publlabei 


Washington,  D.  C 

National  Repteuntativ* 
Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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This  Unique  Readership 
of  Management  Executives 

NATION-WIDE  or  SECTIONALLY 


Advertise  for  the  that  gets  ACTION'  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decision- 

making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


WHETHER  your  market  is  con- 
fiiicil  to  the  East  or  tlie  \\  est, 
or  stretelies  clear  across  the  coun¬ 
try  —  here  is  the  low-cost  way  to 
reach  husiness  and  industrial 
lea«lers. 

Active  top-inanaj'einent  men 
depend  daily  on  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  or  the  Chi- 
capo  Journal  of  Commerce.  For 
exclusive  national  husiness-news 
features  and  the  local  spot  news  of 
their  own  husiness  area.  They  are 
not  merely  financial  papers  —  they 
are  the  only  complete  daily  busi¬ 
ness  netvspapers  published. 

The  Journals  of  Commerce  hold 
the  confidence  of  75,000  suhscrihers 
who  pay  S20  a  year  to  read  it.  A 
proved  readership  of  more  than 
200.(M)0  presidents,  vice-presidents 
and  other  production,  purchasing, 
sales  and  traffic  executives. 

J-of-C  circulation  represents  the 
highest  concentration  of  business 
and  industrial  decision-making  offi¬ 
cials  note  available  for  advertisers. 


Do  you  advertise  a  husiness  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commo<lity?  A  consumer 
product  with  a  top-income  market? 
Do  you  have  an  institutional  mes¬ 
sage  for  top  management? 

W  rite  or  telephone  for  the  Story 


of  the  Greater  Journal  of  Com- 
meree  Market  and  rate  cards.  One 
order  buys  either  or  both,  for  sec¬ 
tional  or  nation-wide  coverage. 

Get  to  the  men  tcho  DECIDE  .  .  . 
I/I  the  dailies  that  HELP  them 
decide. 


Nation-wide  concentration  of  Top  Management 


A  Fete  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers  If  ho 
Are  Also  Suhscrihers 

Comnieri-iul  Solvents  Corp. 
Corn  Exchange  Bank  Trust  Co. 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
Armour  &  Company 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Firestone  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 


The  Journals  of  Commerce 


SheJmtndjofltnnmmt 

NEW  YORK 

5.1  Park  Row,  New  Y’ork  i5,  N,  Y, 


☆ 


of  ^ornmarre 


12  East  Grand  Are,,  Chicago  90,  III, 

TOP  MANAGEMENT’S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Wins  Ayer  Trophy  Again 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Again 
the  tide  has  swung  to  metro¬ 
politan  centers  in  N.  W.  Ayer 
awards  for  the  best  all  ‘round 
newspaper  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  general 
excellence  in  typography, 
makeup  and  presswork. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  emerged  1948  winner  of 
the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  at 
the  18th  annual  exhibition  of 
newspaper  typography  this 
week,  repeating  the  success  it 
attained  only  three  years  ago 
in  the  1945  awards,  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  previously. 

Newspapers  in  smaller  cities 
have  been  the  winners  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  com¬ 
ing  out  on  top  in  194G,  and 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 
leading  the  field  in  1947. 

The  Neiw  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  also  was  judged  best  this 
year  among  newspapers  of  its 
own  circulation  classification, 
standard-size  papers  of  more 
than  50,000  circulation. 

Runners  up  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  this  year  are  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  the  dHiristian 
Science  Monitor. 

As  is  customary  in  Ayer 
contests,  honorable  mentions 
were  divided  among  six  news¬ 
papers  in  two  other  circula¬ 
tion  groups.  Tops  this  vear  in 
the  group  of  10,000  to  50,000 
circulation  papers  is  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Re¬ 
public,  followed  by  the  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News,  and 
the  Rutland  Herald. 

In  the  group  of  newspapers 
running  less  than  10.000  cir¬ 
culation.  the  winners  this  year 
were  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
News,  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian,  and  the  Rndicott 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin.  In  this 
group,  the  judges  selected  “for 
special  commendation  of  the 
jury”  the  Goshen  (Ind.'* 
News-Democrat. 

For  the  third  year  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  York  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette  &  Daily  was  adjudged  to 
be  the  best  tabloid  newspaper 
in  the  country,  regardless  of 
circulation.  The  Pennsylvania 
paper  won  in  both  1946  and 
1947  after  having  trailed  New 
York’s  P.  M.  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  in  pre¬ 
vious  competitions. 

By  winning  this  year’s  grand 
prize,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  again  took  a  first  leg 
on  an  Ayer  cup,  which  has  to 
be  won  three  times  before  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  tro¬ 
phy  is  obtained.  In  all  the  18 
typography  shows  conducted 
by  Ayers,  the  Herald-Tribune 
has  twice  previously  won  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  Ayer 
cups. 

Back  in  the  1930’s,  it  won 
three  times  during  the  period 
from  1931  to  1936  inclusive. 
The  next  cup  took  one  year 
longer  to  win,  gaining  the 


grand  prix  in  1939,  1941  and  ii 
1945.  No  other  newspaper  has 
attained  such  a  record 

Of  the  12  prizes  awarded 
this  year,  the  East  emerged 
triumphant  with  six  of  the 
awards.  Close  behind  it  came 
the  Middle  West,  with  five 
winners,  not  a  single  winner 
being  accredited  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  South,  with  its  Ten¬ 
nessee  entry,  had  one  winner. 

Judges  of  the  1948  contest 
were  John  Gunther,  ware  cor¬ 
respondent  and  author;  John 
Taylor  Arms,  world-famous 
etcher,  and  Harry  Gage,  type 
creator  and  consultant.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jury  commented 
favorably  on  progress  made  by 
U.  S.  newspapers  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  readability. 

“You  expect  papers  in  the 
larger  circulation  groups  to  do 
good  jobs,”  said  Gunther. 
“But  it  is  certainly  impressive 
to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
smaller  papers  and  those  in 
the  middle  circulation  group 
have  improved  their  typo¬ 
graphy,  makeup  and  press- 
work.” 

John  Taylor  Arms  was  par  - 
ticularly  interested  in  ♦he  con¬ 
sistent  excellence  of  design 
apparent  in  the  winning  news¬ 
papers.  “It  is  evident,”  iie  said, 
“that  much  thought  and  care 
are  given  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  news  and  editorials  of 
a  paper  to  assure  good-look¬ 
ing,  easily  read  publications  ’ 

Harry  Gage  said  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  will 
probably  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  194i! 
judging  are  to  be  set  forth  in 
a  special  publication,  togethe. 
with  analyses  of  past  and 
present  usages  and  future 
trends  as  observed  over  the 
vears  of  this  and  other  juries. 
The  report  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  shortly. 

N.  W.  .4ver  &  Son,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  all  the  paners  entered 
in  the  1948  competition  will  be 
placed  on  view  in  their  galler¬ 
ies  later  this  month 
♦ 

Editor  Fits.  Headline 
To  Pieayiiiie  Story 

It  is  not  often  that  an  editor 
has  the  courage  or  wit  to  write 
heads  like  those  currently  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Cambridge 
fMass.)  Chronicle. 

Latest  story  evaluation  is  a 
6-point  headline,  centered  in 
two  columns  of  space.  “Same 
Old  Floperoo,”  the  headline 
says,  expressing  the  editor’s 
opinion  of  failure  of  the  nine- 
man  city  council  to  elect  a 
mavor,  despite  meeting  and 
voting  on  the  issue  regularly 
since  Januarv  5,  1948. 

The  council  has  held  25 
mayoral  voting  sessions  and 
cast  1.231  futile  ballots.  Six- 
point  type  seemed  the  best 
way  to  express  the  editor’s 
sense  of  monotonv. 


Winners  in  50,000-and-iip  circulation  class 


Sunday  Editors 
At  AP  Seminar 
Report  Activity 

The  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  a 
group  organized  by  17  news¬ 
men  who  attended  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  Seminar  at 
Columbia  University  last  Fall, 
has  issued  its  first  news  letter. 

It  was  prepared  by  Stanley 
Horstman.  assistant  managing 
editor  of  This  Week  magazine 
and  includes: 

A  report  by  John  Griffin  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Post  on  that  paper's  success  in 
adding,  as  of  Feb.  1.  80  feature 
pages  and  enlarging  the  news 
and  sports  coverage.  The  first 
Sunday  20,000  more  papers 
were  sold  at  15  cents  than  the 
paper  had  been  selling  at  10 
cents. 

A  description  by  Dan  Mac- 
Masters  of  the  Wateitown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times  of  a  new 
feature,  “The  Kitchen  Ex¬ 
change,”  which  the  paper  has 
added  to  its  Farm  and  Garden 
supplement. 

An  exchange  list  under 
which  each  of  16  Sunday  or 
feature  editors  will  take  turns 
in  sending  copi'-s  of  his  sup¬ 
plement  to  members  of  th?  or¬ 
ganization.  By  this  plan  each 


editor  will  have  only  one  sup¬ 
plement  to  look  over  each 
week. 

An  announcement  that 
Charles  Honce,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  A'-soci'  ted 
Press,  has  accepted  the  pro- 
tem  office  of  association  treas¬ 
urer. 

Congratulations  to  Charles 
Schneider,  former  promotion 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Press,  on  his  elevation  to  p  o- 
motion  manager  of  theScr  pps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

The  association  wUl  conduct 
its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Columbia  University  next  Fall. 
The  session  is  being  arranged 
by  an  executive  committee 
made  up  of  Garrett  D.  Byrnes, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 

Sunday  editor,  chairman; 
Honce  and  Horstman. 

In  addition  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  association  inc'udes 
repr0*entatives  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  New  Yo  k 
Times,  Los  .Vngeles  Times.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  Col¬ 
umbus  Star.  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Sunday  News,  Dayton  (O.) 
News,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Defend¬ 
er.  and  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  * 

.■\t  the  Fall  session,  officers 
will  be  elected  for  one  year 
and  .lominations  of  additional 
members  will  be  acted  upon. 
Membership  dues  are  $5  a  year. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

An  advcrti.semcnt  in  a  Gci'trian 
newspaper  says:  "Learn  English 
in  thiee  month.-;:  .\merican,  two 
months."  Flatteiy  i.-;n't  going  to 
get  those  Germans  anywhei'e. 

The  Russiar.s  have  taken  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  uuartcr  di'liais  wurth 
of  reparations  out  of  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germ, my.  And  put 
nothing  back  but  a  lot  of  bad 
ideas. 

till  (liZilu'i.l  r'.iitn  l)i.il  r 


LIBEL 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
Violation  of  Copyriqht 
Plagiarism 

These  doily  hazards  con  be 
INSURED. 

r~*^.  ' 

We  pioneered  this  field  end  now 
serve  Newspapers  nationwide.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  is  adequate,  at- 
fectiye,  inaipansiva.  VYrite  far 
details  and  quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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'That  settles  ft ! 


with  other  costs  so 


and  Greyhound  fares  so  LOW 


’ll  go  Greyhound 


FOOD 
UP  ABOUT 
112% 


CLOTHFS 
UP  ABOIT 
87% 


AVIRAGE 

LIVING 

COSTS 

OP  ABOUT 

64% 


Present  costs  compared  with  1939  prices 


Auy  way  you  figure  it,  a  Greyhound  trip  is  today  the 
outstanding  buy  in  travel  — surpassing  even  its  own 
economy  record  of  past  years.  A  Greyhound  ticket  now 
costs  about  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  last  "normal”  year, 
19.^9  .  .  •  less  than  it  did  during  the  depression  year,  1933. 
Yet  nearly  all  other  living  costs  (and  incomes)  have  gone 
’way,  ’way  up,  and  many  have  doubled  since  those  years. 
As  a  residt.  Greyhound  fares  are  lower,  in  terms  of  the 
average  income,  than  they  ever  were  before.  And  they 
give  people  so  much  more  for  their  money,  now  .  .  . 
more  comfort,  greatly  improved  buses,  more  frequent 
schedules,  more  convenience. 

Transportiotion  -for  ALL  the  Nation 


Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Suspended  By  Newhouse 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.— The  Har¬ 
risburg  Telegraph,  117-year- 
old  alternoon  daily,  suspended 
publication  March  27  and  sold 
its  name  to  the  Patriot  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Patriot 
(a.m.)  and  Evening  News,  the 
Telegraph’s  former  competitor. 

Albert  H.  Stackpole,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Telegraph,  who  be¬ 
comes  executive  editor  of  the 
Patriot  and  News,  said  the 
Telegraph  quit  because  “with 
material  and  labor  costs  still 
rising  as  part  of  the  national 
economic  pattern,  a  sustaining 
operation  is  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible.’’ 

In  Family  Since  1900 

Stackpole’s  family  had  oper¬ 
ated  the  newspaper  since  1900 
until  its  sale  in  January  to  S. 
I.  Newhouse,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger  and 
other  papers  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  State.  New¬ 
house  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Telegraph  Enter¬ 
prises.  Inc.,  which  has  oper¬ 
ated  the  paper  since  it  changed 
ownership. 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  publisher 
of  the  Patriot  and  News,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with 
Newhouse,  said  arrangements 
were  being  made  with  various 
syndicates  for  continued  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  major  features 
and  comics  of  the  "Telegraph  in 
the  two  remaining  newspapers. 
He  did  not  disclose  the  price 
paid  for  the  Telegraph’s  name. 

Circulation  of  the  Telegraph 
is  listed  at  41,948,  compared  to 
65.124  for  the  News  and  22,962 
for  the  Patriot.  Patriot-News 
space  is  sold  at  a  combination 
rate. 

Russell  purchased  the  Pa¬ 
triot  and  News  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Vance  C.  McCormick 
last  August  for  $2,500,000.  At 
that  time  he  resigned  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  and  moved  to 
Harrisburg.  Newhouse  ac¬ 
quired  the  Telegraph  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

In  announcing  the  demise  of 
the  Telegraph,  Stackpole  said: 

“Although  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  through  years  of 
journalistic  effort,  has  achieved 
its  place  in  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  and  the  response 
of  its  readers  and  advertisers 
has  been  encouraging,  post¬ 
war  economic  factors  nave 
grown  increasingly  burden¬ 
some. 

Suspension  Bonus 

“I  am  making  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  continued  employment 
for  members  of  the  Telegraph 
organization.  A  suspension 
bcnus  is  being  provided  for 
those  who  may  not  obtain  im¬ 
mediate  re-eniployment.” 

Russell  said  “It  is  the  hone 
of  the  Evening  News  and  the 
Patriot  that  the  new  operation 
will  open  up  opportunities  for 
re-employment  to  a  substantial 
number  of  the  members  of  the 
Telegraph  organization.” 


Russell  made  it  clear  “There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  course  of  either  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  or  the  Patriot.  Both 
newspapers  will  remain  stead¬ 
fast  in  their  policy  of  fairness 
to  all.  Both  will  continue  to 
provide  a  voice  for  all  sege- 
ments  of  our  community.” 

The  Patriot  Company  publi¬ 
cations  are  politically  independ¬ 
ent.  The  'Telegraph  had  been 
strongly  Republican. 

For  years  the  Telegraph  had 
been  published  by  the  Tele- 
graoh  Press,  which  also  oper¬ 
ated  a  book  publishing  and 
printing  business.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHP  was  also  operated 
by  the  Stackpole  interests. 
The  paper  was  separated  from 
the  other  enterprises  shortly 
before  sale  to  Newhouse. 

Edward  J.  Stackpole.  presi¬ 
dent  of  WHP  and  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Press,  and  brother  of 
Albert  H.  Stackpole,  said  these 
enterprises  were  not  involved 
“in  any  way”  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  suspension. 

♦ 

Editorial  Writers 
Going  to  Harvard 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  A 
week-long  Institute  of  Foreign 
Policy  will  take  place  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Editorial  Writers’  Association 
participating,  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion,  has  announced. 

The  institute  will  also  serve 
as  a  reunion  for  the  Nieman 
Fellows. 

♦ 

U.S.  Newsmen  Named 

LONDON  —  The  Foreign 
Press  Association,  for  the  first 
time,  has  included  American 
correspondents  among  its  offi¬ 
cers.  Recently  elected  vice 
presidents  were  Karol  Thaler, 
of  the  United  Press;  and  H.  J.  J. 
Sargint,  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance. 


RADIO-EVERYDAY 

COR  coRVRrt  year 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

late  1 52,880  liaei 
of  paid  space 
per  year 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Ava.  New  York  17 


School  May  Expand  < 

WASHINGTON  —  A  special 
committee  has  recommended 
that  Defense  Secretary  Forres- 
tal  expand  the  Army’s  train¬ 
ing  school  for  public  relations 
officers  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  to  in¬ 
clude  the  .^ir  Forces  and  Navy. 
The  school  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  war,  has 
been  headed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  T.  Lanham  of  the 
Army’s  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Division. 


Official  Report 
Notes  Red  Smear 
Aimed  At  Hearst 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif— Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  received 
tribute  from  the  California 
Senate  Committee  on  un- 
.American  Activities  in  a  re¬ 
port  is.'ued  March  25. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Jack  B.  Kenney,  said  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  feared  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  more  than  any 
other  American  publications.  It 
observed  that  a  party  special 
front  has  been  set  up  to  smear 
Hearst. 

The  committee’s  report 
stated: 

“The  Communist  party  has 
feared  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
more  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  America  because  of  the 
forthright,  courageous  and  de¬ 
termined  fight  that  William 
Randolph  Hearst  has  conducted 
against  the  agents  of  Moscow. 

“The  Communist  party  has 
undoubtedly  devoted  more  en¬ 
ergy  and  finances  to  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  it  has  given  any 
other  cause. 

“The  National  People’s  Com¬ 
mittee  Against  Hearst  is  the 
Communist  party  special  front 
for  its  smear  campaign  against 
the  anti-Communist  publisher.” 

Citation  of  Hearst  for  his 
courageous  battle  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  800-page  docu¬ 
ment  prepared  after  12  months 
of  investigation  by  the  Kenney 
committee. 


47%  MORE 

*The  Average  New  York  Sun 
family  spends  47%  more 
each  week  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  than  the 
average  New  York  market 
family. 

For  sales  success  in  the  New 
York  market,  it  is  far  more 
important  to  reach  the  right 
people,  rather  than  the 
most  people. 

NIW  YORK 

*Factt  jrom  Tht  Sun  Consumer  Panel 


DOING 


RIGHT 

makes  the 
Dispatch 
a  great 
newspaper! 


Convention 

Ohioans  were  proud  when  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  chosen  lor  onother 
history-moking  step  in  American 
aviation  —  the  first  Annuol  Air 
Force  Association  Convention. 

This  wos  a  big  thing  and 
olert  citizens  expected  big  news 
of  it  How  the  Dispatch  measured 
up  is  shown  by  the  record — more 
than  23,01)0  lines  of  news  and 
views  of  the  event!  Probably  no 
newspaper  ever  covered  such  on 
affoir  more  completely' 

Another  Big  Thing  Done  Right 
Another  reason  why  readers  in 
a  rich  1 2-county  market  area 
regord  the  Dispatch  os  a  great 
newspaper.  There  is  no  more 
powerful  medium  for  corrying 
your  sales  message  to  central 
Ohioans. 


COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 

Ohio's  Greafesl 
Home  Newspaper 

Notionol  Represantatives: 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC 

York.  CHicogo,  D«tr«tt, 
lot  Anqptti,  San  Fron<i$<o> 
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FAIRCHILO  BUSINESS 
PAPERS  -  SERVING 
BUSINESS  WITH  A  FASTER 
NEWS  TEMPO  . . . 

Th*  new  Fairchild  Building 
adds  125,000  f«et  of 
ipoce  to  our  publishing 
plant  —  equips  us  for  o 
better  job  of  reoder  service. 


Fairchild  covers  the  Paris  openings 


Af  10:30  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  February  17th,  the  Queen 
Mary  docked  at  New  York  with  an  excited  contingent 
of  American  buyers  —  returning  from  the  Paris  openings. 

The  story?  Paris  is  back  in  the  groove  as  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  fashion  center  I 

Women’s  Wear  Daily  covered  the  Queen’s  arrival  with 
a  ship  news  reporter,  two  fashion  reporters  and  a 
photographer.  They  got  their  interviews  after  a  deadline. 
The  story  was  telephoned,  written,  edited  and  set  in 
type  while  forms  were  re-made  in  the  composing  room. 
It  was  page  1  in  the  New  York  edition  dated  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  18th. 

Just  another  example  of  planned  coordination  between 
Fairchild  editorial  and  mechanical  departments  —  to  get 
an  important  storv  on  the  street  while  still  hot. 


During  the  openings,  Fairchild’s  Paris  Bureau  stepped 
up  its  year-’round  tempo— with  day-to-day  news  of  the 
collections  by  cable  and  radio  —  of  trends  in  silhouette 
fabric,  color  and  accessories  —  of  innovations  by  design 
leaders  such  as  Christian  Dior,  Balenciaga,  Jacques 
Path  and  Balmain. 


As  fast  as  the  Paris  staff  under  Alice  K.  Perkins  flashed 
the  news  across  the  Atlantic,  Fairchild’s  New  York  fash¬ 
ion  staff  under  Ruth  Jacobs  worked  swiftly  and  surely  at 
the  job  of  interpretation  for  Fairchild  readers  who 
design,  manufacture,  distribute,  buy  and  sell  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  the  clothes  that  American  women  wear. 


Fairchild  organization  for  high  speed  news  coverage  is 
a  big  asset  to  the  entire  fashion  business.  And  it’s 
always  on  the  job. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 


7  East  1 2th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  *  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 
Covering  the  Textile,  Apparel,  Home  Furniihingt  and  related  industries 

MCMKR  AUDIT  MKAW  OF  CIKUIATION 
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Stauffer  Buys 
California  Daily; 
lOtli  In  Group 

Purohase  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Daily  Times  by 
■tauffer  Publications,  Inc.  was 
announced  March  27. 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Journal,  will  be  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager.  He  is  the  son 
of  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  State 
Journal  and  president  of 
Stauffer  Publications. 

Purchase  of  the  newspaper, 
from  Co-p>iblishers  Robert  K. 
and  Stanworth  C.  Hancock,  en¬ 
larged  the  holdings  of  Stauffer 
Publications  to  10  newspapers. 
The  company  also  operates 
three  radio  stations. 

Buys  Coronado  Weekly 

H.  C.  Burkheimer,  for  eight 
years  publisher  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  has 
urchased  the  Coronado 
oumal,  a  weekly,  from  Tom 
Sharp,  chief  stockholder  of  the 
Coronado  Publishing  Co. 

Burkheimer  will  be  editor 
and  publisher.  Lawrence  Prid- 
dy,  former  publisher,  will  be 
production  manag3r.  Burkhei- 
mer’s  two  sons  wilt  be  asso¬ 


ciated  with  him  in  the  paper 
—  Bob  C.  as  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Gordon  L.  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Bob  C.  Burkhei¬ 
mer  was  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  News-Press. 

Tom  Stacy,  formerly  of  the 
Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star,  will 
be  assistant  editor. 

Burkheimer  was  publisher  of 
the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate  for  11  years  before 
joining  the  News-Press. 

*  *  • 

Other  Transactions 

BLACKFOOT,  Ida.— Claude 
P.  Kimball,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  Blackfoot  Bulletin,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1.  Before  joining 
the  Journal,  Kimball  was  on 
the  editorial  staft  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

•  •  * 

Harry  P.  Bagley,  former 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  colu- 
mist,  has  purchased  the  Peta¬ 
luma  (Calif.)  News  from  Walt 
and  Mike  Goode. 

•  •  * 

Hugh  R.  McLean,  publisher 
of  Sonora  (Calif.)  Union- 
Democrat.  has  sold  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Calif.)  Chronicle  Union 
to  C.  C.  Crossley,  president, 
Nevada  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Minden,  Nev. 

The  Riplev  (NY)  Review,  a 


68-year-old  weekly  owned  by 
Murray  D.  Conrath  and  man¬ 
aged  by  his  son,  Paul  E.  Con- 
rath  has  been  sold  to  out-of- 
town  interests  to  be  known  as 
Ripley  Review,  Inc.  The  Re¬ 
view  will  be  managed  by 
Harry  A.  Klein,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Times  Enter¬ 
prise  of  Union  City,  Pa. 

*  *  • 

C.  C.  Woodson  of  Brown- 
wood,  Tex.,  has  purchased 
majority  interest  in  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Maxahacnie  Daily  Light. 
«  *  « 

Floyd  Casebolt,  editor  of  the 
Light  for  many  years,  has  sold 
his  interest  and  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  editorship  of  the  En¬ 
nis  Daily  News.  Bob  McCrady, 
business  manager  of  the  Light, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity. 
*  *  • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Lamme,  publishers  of  the 

Kodiak  (Alaska)  Mirror  since 
December,  1941,  have  an¬ 

nounced  the  sale  of  the  paper 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melton  L. 
Crawford,  effective  April  1. 
The  paper  is  a  weekly.  Mrs. 
Crawford  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  since  Dec. 
1.  Mrs.  Crawford  before  her 
marriage  was  Miss  Jeanne 
Brozman,  and  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier 
Express. 


The  Georgia  Tribune,  a 
weekly  published  at  Columbus, 
Ga.  for  two  years,  has  been 
sold  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  John¬ 
ston  to  Fred  New,  an  attorney, 
who  announced  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  paper  into  a  daily. 
He  is  a  former  publisher  of 
the  •  Harris  County  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

*  «  • 

The  Northeastern  Georgian, 
a  weekly  published  at  Mt 
Airy,  Ga.,  formerly  owned  and 
edited  by  S.  C.  Heindel,  has 
been  sold  to  A.  S.  and  Charles 
L.  Hardy,  of  Gainsville.  Paul 
Williams,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  news  editor  of  the 
Georgian,  will  be  editor  and 
manager. 

•  •  • 

Dana  Printing  Co.  and  the 
Lake  Odessa  (Mich.)  Wave  has 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  David  E.  Cnapman  of 

Chicago.  The  sale  was  made  by 
Stanley  W.  Dann  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  William  Tietz,  who  inher¬ 
ited  the  properties  from  their 
mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Alberta 
Dann-CJoodemott,  who  was  for 
many  years  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wave.  Chapman, 
formerly  employed  by  the  Kal¬ 
amazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  and 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  and 
in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Motors  Corp., 
is  a  son  of  Earl  R.  Chapman, 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 


15th  Anniversary  of  a 


New  Era 


•  April  7th  m.arks  the  l.'ith  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  relegalization 
of  beer  and  modification  of  the 
prohibition  law. 

We  believe  the  record  of  those 
15  years  has  vindicated  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  in  dis¬ 
carding  a  13-year  experiment 
characterized  by  crime,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  a  disregard  for  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  replacing  it 
with  a  rational  system  of  open 
sales  under  license  and  control, 
with  its  attendant  economic  and 
social  benefits. 

$2,500,000  in  Taxes  Dolly 

Under  illicit  sales,  no  taxes 
were  paid  and  all  profits  went 
into  illi'gitimate  channels,  much 
of  it  financing  a  criminal  empire. 


(Tnder  legal  control,  public  reve¬ 
nues  from  beer  amount  to  almost 
$2,500,000  a  day.  Federal  taxes 
for  1947  totaled  $702,000,000, 
with  an  additional  $200,000,000 
in  .state  and  local  revenue. 

Relegalization  has  also  been 
a  boon  to  scores  of  industries 
.selling  materials,  equipment  and 
services  to  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try.  Each  of  these  industries, 
with  its  many  employees,  has 
received  collateral  benefits  from 
the  dollars  spent  for  the  bever¬ 
age  of  moderation. 

America’s  social  record  also 
is  better  in  comparison  with  the 
prohibition  era.  Highways  are 
safer.  From  a  peak  of  19  deaths 
per  100,000,000  vehicle  miles  in 
1925,  the  toll  has  dropped  to  9.9 


in  1946,  according  to  figures  of 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

Mere  Law  and  Order 

Crime,  too,  has  decreased.  In 
1932,  the  first  year  for  which  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  compiled  municipal  crime 
records  on  a  national  basis, 
there  were  1,645  major  offenses 
per  100,000  population.  From 
1933  to  1946,  the  average  rate 
was  1,526,  a  drop  of  7%  despite 
the  crime  waves  that  normally 
follow  wars. 

We  shall  never  reach  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  social  record.  But 
temperance,  and  the  ideals  en¬ 
couraged  by  legalized  sale  and 
appeal  to  reason,  will  carry  us 
clo.ser  to  that  goal. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 


21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Painstaking  inspection  page  by  page . . . 


A  special  advantage  you  get  with 
the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 

Nothing  hit-or-miss  about  the  inspection  your  microfilm 
editions  get  when  they're  processed  the  Recordak  way! 

For  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  Laboratories 
have  Kodak’s  famous  photographic  standards,  have 
Kodak  experience  and  equipment  to  maintain  them  .  .  . 
and  have  trained  microfilm  specialists  to  give  your  micro¬ 
film  editions  a  painstaking  page-by-page  inspection. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  important  advantages 
more  than  400  publishers  get  from  the  Recordak  News¬ 
paper  Service  . . . 

(SubtidiarY  ol  Eattmon  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  newspaper  application 

"Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


With  issues  on  Recordak  microfilm  they — 

. . .  save  98%  of  filing  space 

.  . .  protect  files  against  deterioration,  tampering,  loss 
. . .  make  reference  faster,  more  convenient 
. . .  enable  libraries  to  keep  complete  files  of  their 
newspapers 

For  a  detailed  story  on  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 
...  its  operation  ...  its  low  cost  .  .  .  write  us. 


Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


mall  on  the  Government  to 


Our  Reds 


FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 


JVilliam  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  APRIL  27,  1938 


“Communists,  Fascists  and  Nazis  are  all 
of  the  same  color  and  odor.  They  are  all  rats 
gnawing  at  the  foundation  of  Americanism. 

"The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  whole  rotten  business  of  foreign  flag- 
waving  and  alien  thinking  that  is  the  brazen 
and  scheming  ritual  of  these  enemies  of 
A  m  erica. 

“We  are  thoroughly  fed  up  with  all  the 
sham  and  pretense  to  democratic  i)urposes 
under  which  they  falsely  cloak  their  real 
hate  and  contempt  for  American  democracy. 

"We  have  too  long  been  tolerant  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  We  have  too  long  harbored  the 
scheming  hordes  of  Red  Anarchists  and 
other  importetl  or  domestic  destructionists 
who  plot  against  us  in  guise  of  harmless 
liberalists  and  crackpot  idealists. 

“It  is  time  to  get  them  out  of  America. 


"If  these  agitators  advocate  and  approve 
the  Communistic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  Russia,  deport  these  alien  sympathizers 
to  Russia  where  they  can  enjoy  those  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  fullest  extent. 

“Let  them  starve  with  the  farmers.  Let 
them  sweat  and  slave  with  the  laborers  for 
less  than  a  living  wage.  Let  them  try  to  ex¬ 
press  free  opinions  in  Russia  and  face  a 
firing  squad.” 

Mr.  Hearst’s  words  are  as  timely  today  as 
they  were  in  1938.  A  few  Reds  and  Fellow 
Travelers  have  been  fired  from  government 
jobs.  Thousands  more  have  not. 

These  alien  agitators  and  hate  propagandists 
are  due  for  a  patriotic  American  hoiLsecleaning 
that  must  go  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  or¬ 
ganized  subversion. 
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Security  Problem 

ONCE  THE  patriotic  press  of  this  country 
is  aware  of  the  danger  to  our  national 
security  involved  in  premature  publica¬ 
tion  of  vital  technical  and  scientific  in¬ 
formation  of  a  military  nature,  it  will 
guard  its  columns  carefully  against  sucli 
disclosures. 

Already  the  publicity  given  the  first 
meeting  between  media  representatives 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this 
security  problem  has  brought  results. 
More  and  more  newspaper  stories  in  the 
“twilight  zone”  of  security  are  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Defense  Department  for 
proper  clearance.  Of  course,  the  military 
branches  cannot  tell  a  newspaper  what 
it  can  or  oennot  print.  But  once  an  editor 
or  reporter  is  apprised  of  the  security 
aspects  of  a  story,  he  usually  is  eager  l<i 
cooperate. 

Further  publicity  on  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  of  tlM  media  gr'-up  this  week  will 
arc  use  more  editors  to  the  importance  of 
the  problem.  And  when  the  Security  .Ad¬ 
visory  Council  is  organized  by  Serretary 
Forrestal  which  was  recommended  to 
him  by  the  media  group,  a  continuing 
liaison  will  be  effective  between  the 
mi’itarv  and  press  and  radio. 

The  22  media  representatives  who  de- 
b-'led  this  question  in  Washington  found 
th't  although  the  security  problem  is  a 
real  one  any  form  of  peacetime  censor- 
shi  1  is  unworkable  and  undesirable. 

Nevertheless,  editors  and  reporters 
will  want  to  cooperate  voluntarilv  in  the 
pr(>tection  of  our  national  security  much 
as  they  did  during  the  voluntary  censor- 
shit)  of  wartime.  They  displayed  their 
patriottom  then,  and  they  will  do  if 
again  now. 

American  newspapermen  are  Ameri 
cans  first  and  newspapermen  second. 

Arrre(liliii«  Clarified 

WASHINGTON  has  at  last  taken  cog 
nizanc^  of  the  cat  and  mouse  game 
being  played  with  some  of  our  overseas 
correspondents  in  military  areas — not¬ 
ably  in  Japan.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Royall  has  issued  an  order  affirming  the 
right  of  news  and  radio  correspondents 
in  U.  S.  military  areas  overseas  to  reoorl 
and  criticize  without  fear  of  disqccredita- 
tion  in  reprisal.  While  a  correspondenl 
may  be  disaccredited  for  violating  anv 
sect  ritv  regulations,  even  that  may  nol 
be  done  until  the  complaint  in  each  case 
is  referred  to  Secretary  Royall  perfonnlly. 

Numerous  complaints  have  reached 
the  home  front  from  correspondents  la¬ 
boring  under  a  dictatorial  aoplication  of 
accrediting  rules  in  General  MacArthur’s 
headquarters.  Correspondents  have  been 
stripped  of  their  credentials  there  under 
various  charges  by  the  .Army  which  have 
appeared  suspiciously  like  trumped  up 
excuses  to  retaliate  against  a  too-critical 
attitude  of  the  General’s  administration. 
Also,  Mac.Arthur’s  headquarters  has 
stated  correspondents  will  lose  their 
accreditation  if  they  leave  Japan  for 
temporary  assignment,  however  long, 
elsewhere  in  the  Far  East.  Royall’s  order 
has  stopped  that. 

The  new  regulations  indicate  the  .Army, 
at  least  some  of  its  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  belie\es  in  a  free  press  and  Ihe  right 
of  a  corresnondent  to  report  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it. 


But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. — 
Thessalonians.  V;  8. 


ITU  Injunction 

IT  H.AS  taken  Woodruff  Randolph  ex¬ 
actly  six  months  to  find  out  he  was 
wrong.  His  no-contract  policy  for  the 
ITU  has  led  to  nothing  but  confusion 
for  the  industry,  loss  of  jobs  for  his 
members  and  po.ssible  bankruptcy  for 
the  ITU  treasury. 

The  Federal  court  injunction  wipes  out 
the  one-man  control  Randolph  has  exer¬ 
cised  since  the  ITU  convention  last  sum¬ 
mer.  It  restores  autonomy  to  ITU  locals 
and  forces  renewed  collective  bargaining 
on  the  local  level. 

Strikes  in  newspaper  plants  and  job 
shops  are  still  in  effect.  But  the  doer  has 
been  opened  once  again  for  signed  con¬ 
tracts  within  the  law.  Various  formulas 
have  been  suggested,  the  best  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  proposed  bv  the  New 
York  City  newspaper  publishers.  It  pro¬ 
vides  an  acceptable  formula  for  hiring 
which  protects  existing  employes,  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  competent  out¬ 
siders,  and  what  is  more  important  it  is 
legal.  There  may  be  peace  once  again  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms  if  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  thi'^ 
'I'oposal. 

.As  predicted,  Randolph’s  battle  against 
he  Taft-Hartley  Law  has  brought  only 
chacs  and  came  close  to  wrecking  the 
.inion.  Close  to  6,000  union  printers  are 
in  strike  in  various  cities.  -As  of  last 
week  it  was  estimated  the  union  was 
paying  $360,000  weekly  in  strike  bene¬ 
fits.  The  5%  strike  asse.ssment  will  bring 
in  nearly  $1,000  000  a  month  beginning 
in  April.  At  that  rate  the  strike  fund  is 
already  short  $400,000  a  month  and  it  is 
reported  the  ITU  has  transferred  $2,000,- 
100  from  its  pension  and  mortuary  funds 
o  pay  strike  benefits. 

The  union  treasury,  formerly  a  healthy 
one,  cannot  long  bear  the  destructive 
tactics  the  union  has  been  following.  In 
addition,  the  ITU  might  be  liable  to 
penalties  and  fines  if  the  injunction  is 
not  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

After  four  months  of  e.xpensive  strike 
measures  Randolph  and  the  ITU  are  right 
back  where  they  started.  There  is  nothing 
being  proposed  now'  that  the  union 
couldn't  have  obtained  in  contracts  last 
fall.  But  ^he  union  leaders  decided  not 
to  sign  contracts  believing  they  could 
defeat  even  the  intent  of  Congress. 


Gearhart  Bill 

TOM  STOKBIS  wrote  a  column  last  week 
attacking  a  Congressional  resolution 
introduced  by  Rep.  Gearhart  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  would  clarify  the  Social 
Security  regulations  covering  “independ¬ 
ent  contractors”  and  revise  the  definition 
of  employe.”  Because  Rep.  Gearhart  also 
introduced  the  so-called  “news-vendor 
bill”  known  as  H.  R.  5052,  now  before 
the  President  for  his  signature,  which 
would  exempt  certain  vendors  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  from  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  some  confusion 
has  resulted. 

Both  of  these  measures  were  designed 
to  correct  interpretations  of  recent  court 
decisions.  A  U.  S.  District  Court  in  San 
Francisco  last  year  made  it  necessary  for 
publishers  to  pay  social  security  and 
federal  unemployment  taxes,  and  to 
make  income  tax  withholdings,  for  all 
news  vendors.  A  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  nearly  a  year  ago  interpreted  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  thet  certain  pro¬ 
visions  should  apply  to  any  person  “who 
is  dependent  as  a  matter  of  economic 
reality  upon  the  business  to  w'hich  he 
renders  service  and  not  upon  his  own 
business  as  an  independent  contractor.” 

Both  decisions  reflect  an  entirely  new 
philosophy  which  would  provoke  con¬ 
siderable  hardships  upon  ell  businesses 
dealing  with  so-called  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  .Sales  and  distribution  methods 
of  thousands  of  compani*  would  be 
affected. 

The  bill  before  the  Precident  should 
be  signed,  and  the  resolution,  already 
pas.sed  by  the  House,  deserves  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Letter  Writers 

V  BILL  has  been  proposed  in  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  requiring  newspapers 
to  print  the  names  and  acldre.^'scs  of 
authors  of  all  published  letters  to  the 
editor.  Obviousl}',  the  measure  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  easier  for  the  law 
makers  to  identify  their  critics  and 
opponents. 

We  don’t  know’  of  a  single  newspaper 
that  will  publish  a  letter  received  an¬ 
onymously.  Yet  there  are  many  news¬ 
papers  that  pu’olish  daily  letter  columns 
deleting  the  authors’  names  entirely  or 
reducing  them  to  initials.  A  letter  is 
usually  published  only  when  the  editor 
is  satisfied  as  to  the  author’s  identity  and 
reliability. 

Most  newspapers  refrain  from  publish¬ 
ing  full  names  and  addresses  of  letter 
writers  to  eliminate  the  publicity  seekers 
and  quacks  who  like  to  see  their  names 
in  print.  Other  newspapers  that  tradi¬ 
tionally  publish  the  authors’  names  and 
addresses  on  letters  occasionally  carry 
a  letter  anonymously  when  the  person 
has  an  obvious  reason  for  having  his 
name  withheld  and  the  letter  itself  war¬ 
rants  it. 

The  Rhode  Island  measure  will  accom¬ 
plish  just  the  opposite  of  that  for  which 
it  is  intended.  It  will  make  the  news¬ 
paper’s  job  in  handling  letters  more  diffi¬ 
cult  creating  a  field  dav  atmosphere  for 
the  publicity  seekers.  It  will  deter  im¬ 
portant  persons  and  those  with  signifi¬ 
cant  information  or  opinions,  who  prefer 
to  remain  anonvmous,  from  W'riting  to 
the  newspaper  when  they  realize  their 
confidence  will  no  longer  be  respected. 
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!  PERSONAL 
MENTION 


I  MARK  ETHRIDGE,  publish- 
j  jr  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis- 
I  ville  Times,  has  been  selected 
I  ov  President  Truman  to  serve 
1  on  a  three-maH  board,  investi- 
I  gating  the  causes  of  the  coal 
I  walkout  by  John  L.  Lewis’ 

;  United  Mine  Workers.  He  is 

also  a  member  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  lataor-management  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  arbitrated 

many  labor  disputes  in  the 
area. 

PETER  C.  STONE,  former 
director  of  International  News 
Photos,  has  been  appointed 

financial  secretary  of  the 
.\merican  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  fcr  Overseas  Blind. 

CHESTER  H.  ROWELL, 
former  publisher  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Republican  and  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  for  .It  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  board  of  regerits,  has  re¬ 
signed  the  university  position 
because  of  ill  health. 

don  VANDERWERP.  pub¬ 
lisher  cf  the  Fremont  (Mich.) 
Times-Indicator  and  a  state 
sen.ator.  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Kim  Sigler  to  a  six-man 
commission  which  will  study 
fire  prevention  in  the  state. 

PATRICK  PEABODY,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Sunnyvale  (Calif.) 
Standard  and  three  other 
Santa  Clara  Coi  nty  newspa- 
oers  (Campbell  Pres.s.  Los  Al¬ 
tos  News,  Saratoga  Observer) 
ir.s  been  named  a  riclcfate  to 
t'le  Democratic  National  Con- 
venthin  in  Philade'ohia. 

STANLEY  WAKP:FIELD. 
Oakdale  (Calif.)  Leader,  is 
newlv-electerl  president  of  the 
Stani.slaus  Countv  Unit.  Cali- 
forn'a  News  Publishers  asso¬ 
ciation.  ^ 

JOYCE  SWAN,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneanolis  Civic 
benter  Development  associa¬ 
tion  at  the  .group's  annu.nl 
meeting.  March  25. 


On  The  Business  Side 


ALEX  GROSS  has  been 
I  named  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  Home 
Xevvs.  Under  general  manager 
Mary  McClung  he  will  direct 
all  the  papers’  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promo¬ 
tions.  Gross,  formerly  with 
various  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions,  joined  the  Post  in  1936, 
serving  as  advertising  service 
manager  and  then  promotion 
nroduction  manager. 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  ad- 
vertisin.g  manager  for  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Penn.)  Mirror,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  associa¬ 
tion.  succeeding  HOMER  K 
MOYER  of  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot.  There  is  a  vicepresident 
for  each  state. 


C.  NORMAN  STABLER 
heads  the  newly  consolidated 
Financial  and  Business  News 
departments  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

BERNARD  M.  LEtTY,  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  classified 
manager  for  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  place  with  a  New 
York  City  concern,  distributing 
water  coolers. 

E.  D.  HOLTBERG,  assistant 
auditor  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  special  agent  in  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  department. 

LOUIS  D.  YOUNG,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Times,  is  recovering  from 
a  major  operation  which  hos¬ 
pitalized  him  February  10.  In 
a  critical  condition  for  a  time 
he  expects  to  be  back  at  his 
post  within  a  few  weeks. 

RAY  SKINNER  formerly 
with  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Burbank  ((ialif.) 
Review  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Glendale 
News-Press. 

RALPH  RIVET  has  D«en  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif) 
Examiner.  He  previously  was 
manager  of  the  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
Time  s-H  e  r  a  1  d  and  News- 
Chronicle’s  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department. 

BEN  F.  DAVIS,  formerly 
production  planner  of  Deers 
Press,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
named  mana.ger  of  The  Valljo 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

WILFRED  J.  PERRY,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  classified  depait- 
ment  of  the  Rut'and  (Vt.) 
Herald  and  more  recently 
president  of  Perry’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Raleigh,  N.  C.. 
has  sold  his  interest  in  order  to 
associate  himself  with  a  Flor¬ 
ida  real  estate  development. 

WILLIAM  DEEKS.  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  been 
signed  to  play  baseball  for  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  for  the  coming 
season. 

CHARLES  STAFFORD. 
^  fo-merly  with  the  La  Grande, 
(Ore.)  Observer,  is  a  new 
salesman  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Longview 


(Wash.)  Daily  News.  Othei 
additions  to  'The  Daily  News 
advertising  staff  are  AUSTIN 
RAGLE,  formerly  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  and 
ROBERT  SMI'TH  of  Longview, 
who  is  starting  his  newspaoer 
career. 

NINA  DAVIS  is  a  newcemer 
in  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

CARL  ROBISCH  has  been 
named  assistant  cashier  for  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 


Ill  Editorial  Rooms 


J.  EARLE  CHEVALIER, 
formerly  with  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  The  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  and  last 
season  basketball  coach  at 
American  International  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Palmer  office  of  The  Daily 
News  as  correspondent. 

JAY  JENKINS,  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Post  for 
the  past  14  months,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  State  news  staff 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer. 

LARRY  GOLDBERG,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  to  succeed  THOMAS 
CALLAGHAN,  who  has  left 
newspaper  work  to  enter  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

JAMES  SWEINHART.  staff- 
man  on  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  has  been  commended  in 
a  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
Michi.gan  State  legislature  for 
a  series  of  articles  exnosing 
Communism  in  the  United 
States. 

DAVID  C.  MARTIN,  former¬ 
ly  county  reporter  for  the  New- 
Dort  (Va.)  News  Times-Herald 
has  accepted  the  as.signment  of 
city  editor  of  the  Elizabethton 
(Tcnn.)  Daily  Star. 

BILL  SHIRLE'Y.  former 
sports  reporter  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennesseean  and 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  .sports 
sta''f  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.' 
Union. 

RUTH  ELDER,  noted  avi- 
atrix  of  the  1920’s.  has  loined 
the  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Journal  as  aviation 
columnist. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NOW 

You  can  tell  your  readers 
the  best  time  of  each  day 
for  hunting  and  fishing  in 

Four  Own  Territory 

SOLUNAR  TABLES,  by  John  Alden 
Knight,  hove  been  proved  accurate  and 
popular  by  publication  for  more  than 
one  year  in  nearly  100  newspapers. 
Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Oes  Moines,  Iowa 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


Robert  C. 
RUARK 
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Newspaper  publishers  every, 
where  have  favorably  com. 

pared  BOB  RUARK’S  work  tV 

\i. 

to  Heywood  Broun.  Ernie  .i 
Pyle,  Hugh  Johnson.  O.  O. 
McIntyre  and  other  noted  ’/j. 
writers  at  their  best.  *  ' 


"HE'S  IMPUDENT" 

"HE'S  A  RIOT  ’ 

■  HE’S  ASTUTE" 

HE’S  RUARK!  *■ 


5  cols,  a  week 
G50  words  each 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

770  EAST  47no  street 
new  YORK  17  N  Y 
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WILLIAM  A.  BOLES,  prior 
to  1943  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
tN.Y.)  Gazette,  has  rejoined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  aft¬ 
er  resigning  a  similar  post  witii 
Ford  Motor  Company.  He  had 
served  as  editor  cf  the  weekly 
Bell  Aircraft  News  before  armv 
service  in  1945. 

ROBERT  FISHER,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital.  Has  been 
named  outstanding  member  of 
his  fraternity.  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
at  Washburn  University  in 
Topeka. 

JOHN  B.  CHAPPLE.  editor, 
Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press, 
has  been  elected  secretary  ol 
the  Ashland  County  Civic  Club, 
succeeding  Jasper  Landry,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mellen  (Wis.) 
Weekly. 

WILLMAR  THORKELSON, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
church  editor  now  on  leave  of 
absence  in  Europe,  received  a 
master  of  arts  degree  in  ab¬ 
sentia  at  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  spring  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises.  Thori'.elson  is  serving 
in  the  public  relations  section 
of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  department  of  recon¬ 
struction  and  inter-church  aid, 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

JAMES  H.  WALTER,  news¬ 
man  for  the  Washington  (DC.) 
Times-Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  investigation 
staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
has  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  paper. 

PAUL  BARKLEY  succeeded 
WHITNEY  THARIN  as  chief  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C..  bureau 
of  Agricultural  News  Service, 
April  1.  He  had  been  news 
editor  for  the  past  four  years. 
A  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina, 
he  had  worked  on  several 
Carolina  papers  and  was  for 
five  years  on  the  Associated 
Press  staff. 

PALMER  CHASE,  waterfront 
reporter,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun,  has  joined  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseiet 
News  as  assistant  city  editor. 
He  replaces  Robert  Sturgill, 
who  resigned  to  complete  work 
on  a  degree  in  political  science. 

JOHN  MCCREA  has  joined 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah!  Deseret 
News  as  reporter.  It  is  his 
first  newspaper  job.  He  form¬ 
erly  was  employed  bv  J.  C. 
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Penney  Co.  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

BERTHA  SHORE,  editor  of 
Augusta  (Kans.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  honored  with 
the  American  Citizenship  med¬ 
al  of  the  V.  F.  W.  of  Augusta. 
The  award  is  for  the  building 
of  servicemen’s  morale  during 
the  war  years  through  the 
columns  of  her  paper. 

STEVEN  V.  DAVID,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Wortland  (Ore.) 
and  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau,  flew  to 
India  in  March  where  he  is 
with  the  New  Delhi  AP  bu¬ 
reau,  sharing  an  apartment 
with  MILT  KELLY,  bureau 
chief. 

THOMAS  SWAJA  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  as  staff  artist.  For  18 
years  he  was  editorial  artist 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune  and  was  for  a  time 
with  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

JOHN  GROVER,  postwar 
manager  of  the  Manila  (P.I.) 
Evening  News,  has  left  news- 
papering  to  enter  the  import¬ 
ing  &  exporting  business  with 
Ken  Lim.  Hong  Kong-born 
Chinese,  under  the  firm  name, 
Washington  Syndicate.  Even¬ 
tual  headquarters  are  planned 
for  San  Francisco.  Lim,  an  e.x- 
GI  and  newspaperman  from 
Canton  and  Manila,  is  in  the 
United  States  looking  for  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Grover  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  served  as 
foreign  correspondent  during 
the  war. 

JAMES  STUART,  1948 
spring  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Longview,  Wash.,  Daily  News. 

JOHN  W.  HILLMAN,  editor¬ 
ial  director  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  has  been  notified 
that  Simpson  College,  India- 
nola,  la.,  will  confer  an  hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Letters  on  him 
at  commencement  exercises 
May  30.  Mr.  Hillman  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Simpson  with  an 
A.B.  degree  in  1925.  His 
father,  Dr.  John  L.  Hillman, 
was  president  of  the  college 
for  many  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1937. 

J.  WILLIAM  THEIS  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has 
been  elected  chaiiman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Gallery  Correspon¬ 
dents,  succeeding  GRIFFING 
BANtTROFT,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  who  resigned 
after  joining  the  Washington 
office  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  Theis,  who  was 
committee  secretary,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  office  by  W’il- 
liam  D.  Sisson  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal. 

PAUL  N.  JANES,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indianapolis  Press 
Club  at  its  annual  election 
.March  15.  He  succeeded  BEN 
COLE,  statehouse  reporter  for 
The  Star. 

WILLIAM  GAFFIN,  Chicago 
Daily  News  correspondent,  is 
returning  to  London,  following 


an  extended  vacation  in  U.  S. 
He  will  take  over  his  former 
duties  from  Ernie  Hill,  who 
will  replace  John  Thale  in 
Rome.  The  latter  is  returning 
to  U.  S. 

JACK  MEDDOFF,  veteran 
political  reporter  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
began  a  new  civic  and  politi¬ 
cal  commentary  on  WBEN 
March  27. 

JOHNRAE  EARL  has  left 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to 
join  the  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  and 
worked  lor  WLW-WSAI  in 
Cincinnati  and  as  copy  editor 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Penna.) 
Sun-Telegraph. 

DAN  LAYMON,  formerly 
photographe"  for  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  ROCERS, 
who  left  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  as  literary  edi¬ 
tor  to  become  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  book  review  sec¬ 
tion,  has  rejoined  the  Times 
Herald  staff  as  author  of  a 
new  column,  “Views  and  Pre¬ 
views.’’ 

DAVE  BRINEGAR,  capitol 
and  legislative  reporter  for  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Times,  was 
named  president  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Press  Club  at  tlie  annual 
pow-w’ow  of  the  organization 
recently.  He  succeeds  Fred 
McKinney  of  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.) 
Brewery  Gulch  Gazette,  but 
will  not  take  office  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  club  in 
the  fall. 

ROYAL  ROUSSEL,  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  (Tex.)  Times, 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
to  attend  the  Army  Air  Forces 
University  at  Maxwell  Field, 
Ala.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  during  the  last  war. 

MELLOR  A.  JONES,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star  and  the  Bridgeport 
Post  and  for  the  past  six  years 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Bullard  Co.,  machine  tool 
manufacturers  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  resigned  to  become 
assistant  to  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Rodney  Hunt 
Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass. 

DICK  TURPIN,  former  po¬ 
lice  and  city  hall  reporter  on 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Review,  ns 
now  general  reporter  on  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

ED  KELLERHALS,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  paper’s 
promotions.  Before  his  present 
assignment,  Kellerhals  handled 
general  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments,  and  worked  on  tbe  copy 
desk. 

EDDIE  REILLY,  Jr.,  for  15 
years  associated  with  sport  ac¬ 
tivities,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kingston,  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader.  Reilly  will  write 
a  daily  column,  “Roses  and 
Relics’’  in  addition  to  heading 


up  the  sports  department. 

JEAN  HINDS  has  resigned 
from  CBC  to  write  a  daily 
column  for  the  new  Winnipeg 
(Mant.)  Citizen.  Miss  Hinds 
first  broadcast  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  was  a  series 
of  short  stories  directed  to 
w'omen. 

PAT  SCOTT,  reporter  on  the 
general  beat  of  the  Guelph 
(Ont.)  Daily  Mercury  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  replacing  FRANK 
KEIM,  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Toronto  (jlobe  &  Mail. 

HAROLD  ELLIOTT,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  staff  of  the  Guelph 
(Ont.)  Daily  Mercury,  has 
joined  the  St.  Catherines 
(Ont.)  Daily  Standard  as  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer. 

SCOTT  HERSHEY,  fo-mer- 
Iv  with  American  Aviation 
Associates,  has  been  named  to 
the  staff  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Hershev  will 
replace  RUSSELL  GEROULD, 
as  news  chief.  Mr.  Gerculd 
resigned  recently  to  become 
publisher  of  three  weekly 
newspapers  in  Maine.  Prior  to 
his  ppointment  to  the  staff 
of  the  American  Aviation 
Daily,  Mr.  Hershey  was  with 
McGraw-Hill  aviation  publica¬ 
tions  and  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Denver,  Washington 
and  New  York. 

WILLIAM  H.  LOGAN  has 
joined  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press.  A 
veteran,  he  previously  worked 
for  the  Oregonian,  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Star,  and  more  recently 
was  news  editor  of  the  Leb¬ 
anon  (Ore.)  Express. 

♦ 

Reporter,  Acliiiaii 
Rootjaek  ‘Extra’ 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  —  An 
experiment  to  go  to  press  al¬ 
most  an  hour  earlier  almost 
backfired  on  the  Evening  Lead¬ 
er  recently.  President  Truman 
had  just  asked  for  a  new 
draft,  and  the  boys  in  the 
back  room,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Earl  Gedney,  superintendent, 
went  without  lunch  to  have  the 
press  roll  at  1:30  P.  M.  instead 
of  2:30  P.  M. 

The  carrier  boys,  however, 
don’t  get  out  of  school  until  3 
P,  M.  So  Police  Reporter  John 
H.  Elia  and  Roland  D'Albis, 
advertising  utility  man,  solved 
the  problem.  Both  sold  almost 
100  papers  apiece  on  street 
corners  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Don  White,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said  Elia  “really  had  good 
lungs." 

♦ 

McGiveni  Honored 

CHICAGO  —  George  McGiv- 
ern,  media  director.  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.,  received  a  five- 
year  service  watch  and  con¬ 
gratulations  at  a  reception  in 
his  hono*  attended  bv  200  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives. 
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Memo  No.  5  From  The  C&O  To 
The  New  York  Central 

Great  advances  in  comfort,  convenience  and  speed  are 
promised  travelers  by  a  revolutionary  train  design.  Will 
the  Central  join  us  in  developing  Train 


To  the  New  York  Central: 

The  C&O’s  Research  Department  has 
been  working  on  the  design  of  a  train  so 
new  that  it  may  change  all  our  present 
ideas  of  comfort,  convenience  and  speed. 

Since  the  New  York  Central’s  passen¬ 
ger  business  is  so  much  larger  than  ours, 
why  not  join  forces  in  this  development? 

The  C&O  is  making  the  suggestion 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  all  railroad 
progress,  but  also  as  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral’s  largest  stockholder. 

*Train  X”  a  Completely  New  Concept 

“Train  X’’  represents  the  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  railroad  car  design  in 
half  a  century. 

The  coaches  are  much  shorter — the 
train  would  flow  around  curves.  There 
should  be  far  less  wrenching  and  side- 
sway  than  with  present-day  long  cars. 

Each  coach  is  built  on  a  trailer  princi¬ 
ple,  each  is  integrated  to  the  train.  Be¬ 
cause  cumbersome  trucks  are  not  needed, 
the  train  can  ride  lower — like  a  modern 
motor  car.  The  roof  can  be  three  feet 
lower  without  appreciably  reducing  head- 
room.  The  floor  can  be  only  22  inches 
from  the  rails. 

“Train  X,”  because  of  its  new-type 
spring  and  axle  construction,  should  be 
able  to  round  curves  at  far  greater  speeds 
— with  comfort  and  safety. 

And  with  all  these  advantages,  “Train 
X’’  would  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much 
per  passenger  as  present  equipment! 

What  it  Will  Mean  to  Passengers 

Engineers  believe  this  new  principle 
in  car  design  will  give  travelers  comfort 
heretofore  thought  impossible.  Car 
“shimmy”  would  be  minimized  on  the 


straightaways.  On  curves  the  new  coaches 
would  lean  inwards  (as  you  do  when  rid¬ 
ing  a  bicycle).  Lurching  should  be  almost 
eliminated.  Passengers  should  be  able  to 
pass  without  bumping,  should  sleep  more 
peacefully  than  ever  before. 

Extra  car  width  would  achieve  still 
other  improvements  in  comfort:  wider 
bedrooms,  longer  beds,  more  elbow-room. 

And  “Train  X,”  with  ample  margins 
of  safety,  should  be  capable  of  cutting 
the  running  time  of  trains  from  twenty 
to  forty  per  cerU! 

What  it  Will  Mean  to  the  Railroad 

To  the  Central  itself,  “Train  X”  prom¬ 
ises  two  great  advantages.  The  first  is 
extra  revenue  from  the  attraction  of  more 


travelers.  And  the  second  is  a  tremendous 
saving  in  cost.  “Train  X,”  with  its  light 
weight,  will  require  less  initial  investment, 
less  maintenance  expense,  will  ease  wear 
and  tear  on  roadbeds  and  cost  far  less  for 
power.  “Train  X”  is  planned  to  be  driven 
by  an  advanced,  coal-burning,  gas-tur¬ 
bine  electric  locomotive. 

Why  Not  Join  Forces? 

“Train  X”  is  still  in  the  development 
stage.  We  are  now  negotiating  for  the 
first  experimental  coaches  to  be  built. 
The  greatest  benefit,  we  believe,  to  both 
the  C&O  and  the  Central,  could  be 
achieved  by  joining  forces  now.  Com¬ 
bined,  our  experience  and  resources  should 
shorten  the  time  before  America  could 
enjoy  this  really  modem  kind  of  traveL 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

-  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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RGV  has  everything  you  need 
to  get  started  NOW! 


V_y  verwhelming  acceptance  of  RCA  equipment  marks 
the  swift  progress  of  television  from  coast  to  coast. 

Already  a  substantial  f>ercentage  of  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  have  ordered  RCA  transmitters.  Most  of 
these  stations  are  being  completely  RCA  equipped, 
from  super-sensitive  cameras  to  high-gain  antennas. 

Many  of  these  telecasters  are  already  on  the  air  with 
regular  programs— or  on  an  experimental  basis.  Other 
stations  are  receiving  shipments  of  RCA  equipment 
that  will  put  them  on  the  air  very  soon.  And  by  the 
end  of  1948,  high-definition  RCA  television  should  be 
within  the  reach  of  49,000,000  people. 

Why  is  RCA  television  so  far  in  the  lead.^  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  reasons:  (1)  Everything  needed  to  get 
on  the  air  is  in  quantity  production  at  RCA  noiv ; 
(2)  All  equipments  embody  the  very  latest  technical 
advances  in  the  art;  (3)  Designs  are  flexible  .  .  ."add- 
a-unit”  construction  makes  them  equally  applicable 
to  the  very'  small  or  the  very'  large  station ;  (4)  Facilities 
can  be  gradually  and  economically  expanded  as  tele¬ 
vision  audiences  grow  .  .  .  without  obsolescence  of 
original  equipment;  (5)  Equipment  is  easy  to  operate 
and  reliable. 

As  you  know,  television  is  moving  fast.  What  are 
your  plans?  Will  you  be  the  first  to  bring  this  new 
public  service  to  your  community  .  .  .  utilize  its  tremen¬ 
dous  audience  impact  for  newscasting,  advertising,  and 
circulation  building?  We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  get 
started  with  complete  planning  information  and  cost 
data.  Write  Dept.  32-D. 
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RA0ilO'‘  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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Top  Officials 
To  Address  ASNE 
III  Annual  Meet 

Programs  for  broadening  the 
channels  of  World  information 
will  prominently  feature  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  when  it 
assembles  in  annual  convention 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April 
15-17. 

The  editors  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  top-ranking  gov¬ 
ernment  executives.  There 
are  off-the-record  talks  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  from  Secretary 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
and  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  M.  Forrestal.  President 
Harry  Truman  has  agreed  to 
be  the  banquet  speaker  in  the 
closing  session,  announces 
ASNE  President  N.  R.  Howard. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  World  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation,  will  fly  from  Ge¬ 
neva  to  report  progress  of  the 
international  conference. 

A  year-long-study  of  the 
news  dispensed  by  the  U.  S. 
state  department  for  overseas 
consumption  will  be  presented 
bv  Hamilton  Owens,  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  World  Dis- 
.semination  of  News.  Guest 
speaker  at  that  session  will  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Allen. 

Board  Nominees  Announced 

Eight  members  of  ASNE 
have  been  nominated  bv  a 
committee  headed  bv  W.  R. 
Walton,  for  four  board  direc¬ 
torships.  Fifth  high  man  wiP 
fill  the  unexpir^  term  of 
I^esident  Howard,  who  be¬ 
comes  an  ex-officlo  member  for 
three  years.  The  nominations 
are  Clayton  Fritchey,  editor  of 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item:  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Jones,  editor  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers;  Virginius 
Dabney  (incumbent),  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch;  Hamilton  Owens 
(incumbent),  editor-in-chief  of 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  L.  R. 
Blanchard,  executive  editor  of 
Ganett  Newspapers:  F.  W. 
Brinkerhoff,  editor  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and 
Sun:  Dwight  S.  Perrin  (incum¬ 
bent),  executive  editor  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-.Tournal: 
and  Wright  Brvan  (incum¬ 
bent).  editor  of  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Panels  are  scheduled  for 
studying  two  technical  ques¬ 
tions  of  special  interest.  One 
will  be  on  “How  to  Get  to 
Press  Without  Printers.”  and 
the  other  will  be  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  editorial  pages.  A  third 
panel  will  accredit  lournalism 
schools. 

Howard  announces  that  tra¬ 
ditional  Congressional  night 
has  been  arranged  for  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  be  followed  the  next 
day  with  a  political  campaign 
review  and  speakers  from  ' 
Republican.  Democrat  and 
Wallace  organizations. 

Security,  Discussion  Topic 

A  report  on  educational  in¬ 
formation  concerned  with 
atomic  energy  will  be  made  bv 
Gideon  Seymour,  assisted  bv 
W.  W.  Way  mack  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  security  study.  Corol¬ 


lary  with  this  is  to  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board.  He  will 
be  followed  by  B.  M.  McKel- 
way  on  voluntary  censorship. 

Hanson  Baldwin  and  Nat 
Finney.  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  respectively, 
will  discuss  news  gathering 
problems  in  connection  with 
security. 

♦ 

Inquiry  Stands 

Lack  of  a  quorum  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
prevented  action  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  aimed  at  nullifying  the 
Swanson  Resolution  which 
calls  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  News- 
Leader.  A  survey  by  Virginia 
Press  Association  had  indi¬ 
cated  34  Delegates  in  favor  of 
the  quashing  resolution,  but 
only  44  Delegates  in  all 
showed  up  for  the  session. 

♦ 

Ill  the  Markc't 

His  deal  for  PM  having 
failed,  Clinton  D.  McKinnon 
of  San  Diego  told  E  &  P  this 
week  he  is  still  interested  in 
acquiring  a  newspaper  as  an 
investment  “but  for  someone 
else  to  operate.”  The  former 
publisher  of  San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal  said  he  is  committed  to  de¬ 
vote  his  full  time  to  running 
for  Congress  and  serving,  if 
elected. 

♦ 

In  ICC  Exemption 

All  newspaper  materials  have 
special  exemption  from  the 
government  order  reducing 
railroad  freight  service  due  to 
the  coal  mine  stoppage.  Apply¬ 
ing  the  .same  rule  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  wartime,  the 
ICC  has  directed  railroads  to 
provide  unrestricted  service  for 
newsprint,  ink,  mats  and 
plates. 

♦ 

Free  from  Boost 

An  advance  of  21%  in 
freight  rates  granted  to  Cana¬ 
dian  railroads  will  not  apply 
to  newsprint  under  contract  for 
delivery  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  advices 

♦ 

Hearst,  Jr.  Divorced 

Attorneys  announced  this 
week  that  Mrs.  Lorelle  Hearst 
has  received  a  decree  in  Idaho 
divorcing  her  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American. 

♦ 

Acquires  WFDF 

Purchase  of  WFDF  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  was  effected  this  week 
by  Harry  M.  Bitner,  who  be¬ 
gan  his  string  of  stations  in 
1945.  He  is  a  former  executive 
of  Hearst  Newspapers. 


Marlin  Asks 
If  Reds  Seized 
Funds  of  lOJ 

GENEVA  —  Harry  Martin, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  provided 
the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  with  a  side  issue  this  week 
by  questioning  whether  funds 
of  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  had  been 
captured  by  Communists  in 
the  Czechoslovakia  coup. 

Martin,  a  vicepresident  of 
lOJ,  which  is  supported  to  a 
large  extent  by  ANG  fees,  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  Jiri  Hronek, 
secretar y-general  of  lOJ, 
whose  headquarters  is  in 
Prague.  It  was  recalled  that 
Martin’s  predecessor.  Milton 
Murray,  protested  election  of 
Hronek.  a  Leftist,  to  lOJ  office 
at  the  last  conyention  of  that 
group  in  Prague.  Hronek’s 
election  also  meant  the  shift  of 
lOJ  headquarters  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

In  a  letter  to  Archibald  Ken¬ 
yon,  British  iournalist  who 
heads  lOJ,  Martin  asserted 
that  Hronek  had  participated 
in  the  recent  purge  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  iournalists. 

Hronek  Calls  It  ‘Libelous’ 

A  reply  from  Hronek,  also 
made  public  here,  branded 
Martin’s  allegations  and  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  safety  of  lO.T 
funds  as  “libelous.”  Hronek 
said  he  would  demand  proof 
before  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  would  not  resign  from 
office. 

Airing  of  the  letters  side- 
lighted  the  business  of  the 
Conference  which  went  along 
rather  quietly,  observers 
thought,  with  only  occasional 
accusations  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  as  being  subservient 
to  owners  and  advertisers. 
Spokesmen  from  the  East  re¬ 
peatedly  charged  the  U.  S. 
newspapers  were  presenting 
false  stories  on  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  coup  and  other  matters 
pertaining  in  Russian  affairs. 

7,126  Papers  in  Russia 

The  Soviet  Union’s  chief 
delegate.  Alexander  E.  Bogo¬ 
molov,  delivered  what  every¬ 
one  thought  was  a  mild  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Western  press  and 
disclosed,  incidentally,  that 
Russia  has  7,126  newspapers 
published  in  111  langnenos 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  31.- 
000,000.  These  are  in  addition 
to  hundreds  of  “billboard 
papers”  published  by  workers’ 
groups. 

On  two  occasions.  ANG’s 
leader,  Martin,  rose  to  defend 
the  U.  S.  press  against  Russian 
allegations  which  he  termed 
“irresponsible  and  erropeoiis.” 

Yacob  Lomakin,  a  Soviet 
spokesman,  defended  his  coim- 
try’s  press  control  as  being 
necessary  “to  protect  Soviet 
youth.” 

U.  S.  Draft  Convention 

A  16-article  draft  conven¬ 
tion,  containing  many  of  the 
principles  worked  out  for  the 
State  Department  by  Richard 
E.  Finnegan  of  Chicago,  was 
proposed  by  the  U.  S.  delega¬ 
tion.  A  British  draft  v^as 
similar  and  went  along  with 
the  idea  that  a  nation  has  the 


right  to  refuse  entry  to  unde¬ 
sirable  foreign  newsmen. 

The  American  proposal  was 
suggested  for  use  in  drawing 
up  multilateral  treaties.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  legal  verbiage,  it  de¬ 
tailed  the  basic  principles  of 
freedom  to  gather,  disseminate 
and  publish  information,  refer¬ 
ring  to  press,  radio  and  films. 

Meanwhile,  Conference  dele¬ 
gates  showed  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  trial  of  Theodore 
Vokos,  a  Greek  iournalist  in 
the  employ  of  Tass,  for  espion¬ 
age.  Vokos  has  supplied 
American  correspondents  with 
data  on  Leftists,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

Another  matter  under  dis¬ 
cussion  informally  was  the 
protest  of  the  Daily  Worker 
(New  York)  against  the  State 
Department’s  refusal  to  issue  a 
visa  to  its  correspondent,  A.  B. 
Magil,  to  visit  Palestine  and 
Geneva.  (In  the  U.  S.  it  was 
explained  the  refusal  was 
against  Magil  personally.) 

♦ 

T.  H.  Young  Heads 
Bond  Promotion 

Thomas  H.  Young,  director 
of  advertising  for  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  has 
been  appointed  coordinator  of 
the  .'\dvertising  Council’s  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  campaign, 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr., 
Council  chairman,  announced. 

Mr.  Young  served  for  five 
years  as  a  director  and  sponsor 
member  of  the  Advertising 
Council  and  was  elected  to  re¬ 
join  the  board  this  year  as  a 
repre?entative  of  advertisers. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers. 

Volunteer  agencies  on  the 
bond  campaign  are:  Young  & 
Rubicam.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  Schwab 
&  Beatty.  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  and 
Grey  Advertising  Agency. 

Hector  Perrier  is  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  staff  campaign 
manager. 

♦ 

Swarlwood  Named 

WILLOW  RUN  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Henry  M.  Swartwood 
as  director  of  advertising  of 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

♦ 

J.  D.  Hodi^oii  Dies 

Jasper  D.  Hodson,  31,  city 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  died  suddenly  of  a 
kidney  ailment  March  30.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Times  when  he  was  in 
coll-ge. 

♦ 

‘Ike’  Won’t  Run 

As  semi-official  spokesman, 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
Kansas  City  Star,  said  this 
week  he  was  sure  that  his 
friend.  General  Eisenhower, 
would  not  accept  any  nomina¬ 
tion  for  President, 
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Judge  Ad>  ises 
Circulators  to 
Counsel  Boys 

ERIE,  Pa.  —  Circulation 
managers  are  in  a  position  to 
guide  the  development  of  their 
carrier  boys  and  to  save  the 
boys  from  pitfalls  of  juvenile 
deliquency,  according  to  Judge 
Burton  R.  Laub  of  th  Erie 
County  Courts. 

Judge  Laub  addressed  a 
three-day  convention  of  the 
Interstate  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  in  Hotel  Law¬ 
rence,  attended  by  nearly  100 
delegates. 

The  judge  warned  that  cir- 
cu’.aticn  managers  must  allow 
the  carriers  to  approach  them 
with  their  problems  if  they 
want  to  develop  top  carrier 
sa  esmen.  Many  managers. 
Judge  Laud  said,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  useful  citi¬ 
zens  out  cf  carriers  after  the 
bovs  had  brushes  with  the  law. 

Presiding  at  the  sessions  w’as 
the  newJy-olccted  president  of 
the  association,  Thomas  .Vlee- 
gan  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch  of 
Union  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Meegan 
was  named  to  succeed  I.  M. 
Orner,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
who  resig.eed  at  the  opening 
0-  the  conve.ntion. 

Ray  .VTack  of  the  Washington, 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  was 

named  first  vice  president  to 
succeed  Meegan,  and  Barney 
Cameron,  Pittsburgh,  (Pa.) 
Post-Gasette,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vicenresident. 

Delegates  gave  talks  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  three-day  con¬ 
clave. 

Edgar  S.  Bayol,  editorial 
promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  World -Telegram,  dis¬ 
cussed  "How  promotion  Works 
for  Circulation.” 

A  discussion  of  mailing  pro¬ 
cedures  was  led  by  George 
Tabler  of  Williamsport,  (Pa.), 
Grit  and  Calvin  Kost,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Meadville, 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Republican. 

J.  B.  Casady,  circulation  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  reviewed  his 
group’s  activities 

“Photo  Engraving  During  a 
Mechanical  Strike”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  John  T.  McGuire  of 
the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Herald.  Leo  Carrol,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Shenandoah, 
(Pa.)  Herald,  spoke  on  small 
paper  carrier  boy  problems. 
Clem  Kosak,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tyrone,  (Pa.)  Herald, 
also  spoke  on  this  subject. 

What  Price  Circulation”  was 
discussed  by  Walter  Rauck  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Other  delegates  who  spoke 
included  Jere  Healy,  circulation 
manager,  Passaic,  (N.  J.) 

Herald-News;  How'ard  Al- 
beris.  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph;  Robert  Rhodes, 
sales  manager  of  the  Oil  City, 
(Pa.)  Derrick,  and  E.  J.  De¬ 
vore,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Washington  Star. 


ADDING  $l,D00,00D  TO  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
PAY  ROLL  MEANS  JUST  THAT  MUCH  MORE 
“FOLDING-MONEY”  BUY-POWER  ...  IN 
THIS  GREAT  AMERICAN  MARKET. 

Take  the  Topeka  plant  of  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  meat  pack¬ 
ers,  as  a  characteristic  example  of  buying-power  expan¬ 
sion.  Pay  rolls  shot  upward  35  per  cent  in  a  single  year, 
with  employes  receiving  $3,581,475,  highest  in  history, 
and  almost  a  million  more  than  the  $2,657,114  paid  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Wage  and  salary  payments  for  the  company  as  a  whole 
totaled  $23,550,308 — up  38  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year!  Large  as  that  pay  roll  expenditure  was.  it  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  was  paid  out  for  livestoc'K, 
poultry,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

In  the  fiscal  year  the  Topeka  plant  paid  out  $30,- 
792,290,  an  increase  of  88  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  the  sum  paid  for  livestock  and 
other  agricultural  products  and  for  pay  rolls,  the 
Topeka  plant  paid  freight  and  drayage  charges 
totaling  $1,256,800,  and  spent  many  thousands  more 
for  supplies  and  services  purchased  in  the  Topelia 
Trading  Area. 


Meat  packing  of  all  kinds  in  this  area  is,  of  course, 
vastly  facilitated  by  the  huge  source  of  supply 
close  at  hand:  Livestock,  poultry,  of  superb  qual¬ 
ity,  grain-fed  to  prime  plumpness.  This  prosper¬ 
ous  Morrell  plant  stands  at  the  core  of  practi¬ 
cally  inexhaustible  supplies. 

Topeka  lies  between  the  com  belt  and  cattle 
breeding  districts  of  the  southwest,  and  Agri¬ 
culture  is  an  influence  for  Topeka’s  first 
industry  food  processing.  Beef,  pork,  dressed 
poultry.  prize-W’inning  sheep — all  these  build 
into  fortunes. 

Inseparable  from  rich  Kan¬ 
sas  itself,  the  actual  Topeka 
market  is  comprised  of  21 
wealthy  drive-in  counties, 
bristling  with  a  Trade  Area 
population  of  414,307  and  a 
Metropolitan  Area  of  88,420. 
About  41,000  super-farms  are 
super-feeders  of  buying 
power.  Some  market,  eh  ? 
Two  great  newspapers  serve 
a  dual  selling  purpose.  They 
represent  sturdy  coverage  of 
not  only  the  Topeka  market 
but  the  State  as  a  whole. 


KANSAS! 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evoning) 


Published  in  the  Capittd  of  Kansas,  by 
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SYNDICATES 


Metcalfe  Caps  Adventure 
With  His  Snulful  ‘Portraits' 


When  James  J.  Mete:  Ife  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Po.st-Gazette's  invitation  to 
make  a  personal  an,icarance 
in  that  city  recently,  the  news¬ 
paper  hired  three  halls  and  he 
spoke  three  nights. 

Jim  Metcalfe,  who  is  slighi 
of  build  and  has  much  the 
look  of  a  romantic  leading 
man,  is  the  author  of  “Por¬ 
traits,”  a  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate, daily  poetry  feature 
run  in  more  than  100  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

Syndication  began  2V2  years 
ago  for  Aletca'fe,  who  now  is 
one  of  th  few  runners-up  to 
Eddie  Guest  as  a  nationally- 
read  newsprint  bard. 

But  it’s  something  more  than 
poetic  appeal  alone  that  gives 
Jim  Metcalfe  lecture  audi¬ 
ences. 

He  Has  a  Story  to  Tell 
Metcalfe  has  a  story.  The 
Metcalfe  whose  little  poems  on 
love  and  life  make  him  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  fan  mail  at  a  rate 
of  10,000  letters  a  year  is  the 
same  Metcalfe  who'  stood  gun 
in  hand  as  one  of  the  detail  of 
G-men  waiting  lor  John  Dil- 
lingcr  and  a  headline  rendez¬ 
vous  with  swift  death  tor  th»‘ 
gangster  outside  the  Biograpli 
Theater  in  Chicago  that  Sun¬ 
day  night  in  1934. 

Before  that  climax  and  in 
the  nearly  15  years  since  thet. 
.Metcalfe’s  career  has  been 
studded  wdth  the  unus  lal. 

Today  he  lives  a  famil. 
man’s  life  in  a  suburb  of  Dal¬ 
les,  Tex.  with  his  wife  and 
three  children. 

Metcalfe  was  torn  in  Berlin. 
Germany.  His  father  came 
from  Vienna.  Austria,  his 


mother  from  Natchez.  Mis.s. 
He  is  himself  married  to  a 
foreign-born  girl,  a  native  of 
Stavanger,  Norway,  he  was 
brought  to  this  country  when 
he  was  eight  years  old  and 
lived  for  a  while  on  his  grand¬ 
father’s  ranch  in  Texas. 

Jim  worked  and  went  to 
night  college  at  Lovola  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  jerked  sodas,  ushered  in 
movie  houses,  typed  in  insur¬ 
ance  company  offices,  rail¬ 
road  offices,  automobile  firms 
Held  11  Jobs  in  10  Years 

“If  I  didn’t  quit.  I  got  fired. 
I  had  11  jobs  in  10  years.” 

He  won  oratory  and  poetry 
prizes  of  one  kind  or  another 
while  going  to  school.  One 
nrize  was  a  gold  watch  given 
by  the  old  Chicago  Daily 
Journal  for  the  best  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  year  to  a  column. 

Metcalfe  groped  his  way  in 
search  of  what  was  ultimately 
to  be  his  true  career.  In  1930. 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
Late  in  1931.  he  became  a 
special  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investisation. 

Metcalfe  fried  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  his  FBI  sleuthing  ex¬ 
perience  with  his  itch  to  write. 
■The  Chicago  Times  hired  him. 
assigned  him  to  an  expo.'^c 
story  on  the  Gernian  and  CJer- 
man-Ameriran  Bunds  in  Chi 
cago  and  the  Middle  M’est  in 
1937.  Metcalfe  was  a  membe’ 
of  the  Bund  within  two  weeks 
the  inner  organization  which 
admitted  only  members  cf  the 
Third  Re'^h.  He  were  a  brown 
shirt  and  gooscstepnod  with 
the  Nazi  squads  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  broke  his  story  in 
September,  and  won  a  silver 


f  CONGRESS  FEilRK 
HflUROFOECail 
OHRDfreOtTOLS-— 

This  column 
gives  you  readable 


diderent  news  —  for  your 
paper  and  area  —  news 
with  a  local  slant 

IWASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFSj 

Vi'hen  YOU  have  US,  you  have 
your  OWN  Washington  bureau. 


40%  of  news  headlines  originate 
in  Washington. 

Yes  —  and  here  is  a  capital  feature 
with  a  new  slant  written  by 
Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty. 
She  knows  front  page  per- 

sonalities  on  a  first  name 
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plaque  from  the  National 
Headliners  Club. 

Another  job  he  did  for  the 
Chicago  Times  was  to  fly  to 
Hollywood  and  write  a  20,000 
word  serialized  story  on  the 
“Life,  Loves  and  Adventures  of 
Errol  Flynn.” 

Squawks  Lead  to  Success 

He  left  the  Chicago  Times- - 
after  various  stints  as  rewrite 
man,  feature  writer,  assistant 
picture  editor — and  went  to 
the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion.  But  he  had,  on  his  own 
time,  begun  to  write  his  “Por¬ 
traits”  for  the  Times.  He  con¬ 
tinued  while  in  his  Govern¬ 
ment  job. 

The  editors  at  the  Times 
didn’t  set  a  value  on  “Por¬ 
traits,”  and  finally  tossed  the 
feature  out.  That  was  a  break 
for  Metcalfe.  Letters  ;ame  in 
from  howling  readers.  “Por¬ 
traits”  was  put  back,  with  new 
prestige. 

W’hen  reprints  sold  well. 
“That  was  the  proof  of  the 
Dudding,”  Metcalfe  says,  “I 
knew  people  cared  about  the 
things  I  was  saying  in  the 
wav  I  was  saying  them.” 

Just  what  was  he  .saying? 

Love  and  philosophical  senti¬ 
ment  and  reflections  on  everv 
day  things,  those  were  the 
things  that  moved  people. 
Pointing  a  moral  in  verse. 
Simple  greeting-card  rhvmes. 
Brevity,  and  the  trick  of  run¬ 
ning  along  with  three  dots 
breaking  up  the  lines.  Mood 
'lictures.  Soulful  stuff. 

Metcalfe  produces  his  poems 
—providin''  one  for  e\’ery  da> 
of  the  week — in  quantity  at  a 
sitting.  His  syndicate  is  kept 
months  ahead,  MetcaHe  himself 
's  about  a  year  ahead. 

He  pecks  away  at  his  port- 
'■>le,  personally  answering  his 


James  J.  Metcalfe 


tan  mail.  Some  readers  want 
poems  personally  addressed  to 
them  or  other  individuals. 
Others  write  in  unburdening 
their  intimate  problems  on 
-Metcalfe. 

Metcalfe  is  also  writing 
prayer  book  leaflet  verses  for 
a  Philadelphia  religious  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  has  written  lyrics 
for  songs.  He  wrote  “I  Love 
-My  Texas”  for  the  State  Fair 
here  in  1947.  Two  new  Met¬ 
calfe  songs,  “Sun  on  My 
Saddle.”  a  cowboy  love  balladi, 
and  “I  Do  Remember  You.”  a 
’.omantic  number,  have  just 
been  published  by  Mills  Music, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

‘Maizie-Daisy’  Maze 

WALLY  CARLSON,  who 

draws  “Mostly  Malarky” 
oanel  for  the  CHICAGO  TRI- 
BUNE-N  EW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  has  created  two 
scrub  women  characters,  “Mal- 
zie  and  Daisy’  who  are  rivaling 
the  panel’s  principal  character, 

(Continued  on  Page  58) 


Ttt£  mSt  Lomu’S  GttU  ^inl  imU! 

With  Daddy  Warbuck’s  old  enemies  on  the  loose 
again,  Annie’s  got  plenty  oaher  mind  .  .  .  mid  read¬ 
ers  plenty  to  be  breathless  about! 

No  better  time  than  now  to  start  running  this 
most  “commented  on”  comic  about  the  most  famous 
little  girl  in  the  whole  world.  Send  now  for  proofs 
and  prices  on  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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le  Fertilizer 
Industry 


HE  efficient  use  of  fertilizer  is  a  v'ital  key  factor  in  orercoming  the  world  fu(Kl  shortage,  one  of 


the  most  serious  of  current  international  problems.  W  orld  fertilizer  supply  and  demand  conditions 


are  reviewed  in  the  Spring  issue  of  The  Index, 


The  difficulties  confronting  France  and  an  analysis  of 


plans  for  the  country’s  economic  and  financial 


recovery  are  also  ilealt  with  in  this  issue. 


A  copy  of  The  Index  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


omniercial  u.it 
and  l.oans 


Foreign  Banking 

Fxecnror  and  Tcustec 
Services 

Investment  Review 
Accounts 


RUST 


M  PA  NY 


lOO  liroadvvav 


Madison  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
Ten  Rockefeller  Plaza 


Corporate  I  rusteeships 
and  Agencies 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Cities  Plan 
Brand  Name 
Demonstrations 

“Parades  of  Progress,”  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  Greenfield,  Mass.,  brand 
names  experimental  program 
of  last  fall,  will  be  conducted 
in  several  cities  this  year,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Henry  L.  Abt,  president  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation. 

Mr.  Abt  rmade  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  New  York  at  the  an¬ 
nual  “Brand  Names  Day” 
meeting  in  the  -  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

First  of  the  “Parades”  will 
be  a  one-week  program  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  April  11  to  17, 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee 
Association  of  Commerce.  More 
than  200  retailers  in  the  city 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  the  Journal  have  pledged 
their  cooperation. 

Other  brand  name  celebra¬ 
tions  will  be  staged  in  White 
Plains.  N.  Y..  May  16  to  23: 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  the 
week  of  Sept.  26:  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  “something  in  the  fall.” 
At  least  a  half-dozen  other 
cities,  Mr.  Abt  said,  have  in¬ 
dicated  they  will  put  on  “Par¬ 
ades  of  Progress,”  but  definite 
plans  have  not  been  formu¬ 
lated. 

Principal  speaker  for  Brand 
Names  Day  was  Lemuel  R. 
Boulware  of  General  Electric 
Co.,  who  described  his  com¬ 
pany’s  efforts  to  improve  em- 
nloye  relations. 

Industry  must  recognize  the 
emoloye  as  the  “customer  of 
a  job.”  he  declared,  and  the 
manufacturer’s  “brand  name” 
on  a  job  package  must  be  made 
to  mean  as  much  as  it  has 
come  to  mean  on  a  product 
package. 

The  cost  of  the  brand  names 
system  is  negligible  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  benefits  it  proN  ides 
to  consumers,  Alfred  B.  Stan¬ 
ford,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  declared. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  adver¬ 
tising  media  in  a  panel  di'^cus- 
sion,  Mr.  Stanford  pointed  out 
that  in  1947.  advertising  repre¬ 
sented  only  2.2%  of  consumers’ 
expenditures,  less  than  in  1939. 
For  this  price,  Mr.  Stanford 
and  other  panel  members 
noted,  the  public  got  insurance 
of  high  quality  products,  lower 
prices  through  mass  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  a  generally  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Terming  the  system  a 
“democratic”  one,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ford  declared  charges  that  it 
fosters  monopoly  are  in  error. 
He  noted  that  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  local  or  regional 
brands  outsell  nationally-ad¬ 
vertised  brands.  “The  evi¬ 
dence,”  he  said,  “shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  brand  names  are 
not  the  exclusive  tools  of  giant 
companies.  There  is  room  for 
ingenuity,  smartness  and 
brains,  as  well  as  resources.” 

Frank  M.  Folsom  of  RCA 
Victor,  another  symposium 


speaker,  described  the  brand 
names  system  as  one  in  which 
consumer  and  producer  are 
mutually  benefited  by  a  pact  of 
“faith.” 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  the 
Kroger  grocery  chain  told  of 
his  company’s  shift  of  emphasis 
to  brand  names.  The  new 
policy,  he  said,  takes  advantage 
of  the  promotional  efforts  of 
manufacturers  and  depends  on 
“free  democratic’’  choice  by  the 
customer. 

Other  panel  speakers  were 
James  Rotto,  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  C.  D.  Southard  of 
Butler  Brothers,  Chicago. 

In  an  election  of  officers,  Mr. 
Folsom  was  made  chairman  of 
the  board  of  BNF  to  succeed 
Edward  S.  Rogers  of  Sterling 
Drug  Co.  Julius  Ochs  Adler 
of  the  New  York  Times  was 
among  directors  reelected  tor 
two-year  terms. 

Sixteen  firms  whose  brand 
names  have  been  in  use  lor 
50  years  or  more  were  award¬ 
ed  “certificates  of  public  serv¬ 
ice.”  Oldest  name  honored 
was  “James  E.  Pepper.”  a  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  brand  sold  since 
1776,  now  made  by  Three 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  in 

February  continued  its  treno 
of  the  last  year,  setting  new 
records  lor  the  month  in  all 
major  classifications  except 
General  and  Automotive.  Both 
of  the  latter,  however,  w'ere  at 
their  best  February  levels  since 
1930.  In  that  year  General 
was  only  about  3%  above  the 
1948  figure.  Automotive  was 
about  50%  higher. 

Tctal  linage  was  20%  above 
that  of  the  same  month  last 


Feathers  Distributors,  Inc. 

Chairman  of  the  program 
committee  was  H.  Ford  Perine, 
merchandising  director  of  Life 
Magazine. 

♦ 

Restyled  Magazine 
Launches  Cainpaign 

A  large-space  advertising 
campaign  to  promote  Pic 
Magazine  will  be  launched  in 
19  big-city  new'spapers  by 
Street  &  Smith  Publications, 
Inc.,  coincident  with  the  re¬ 
styling  of  the  magazine  in  the 
April  issue. 

The  campaign,  composed  of 
1200-line  advertisements,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  build  Pic’s  circula¬ 
tion  by  advertising  the  way  in 
which  Pic  serves,  informs  and 
entertains  young  men  from  18 
to  35. 

♦ 

Freedom  Train  Edit. 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Stan¬ 
dard-Examiner  published 
March  23,  an  18-page  section 
in  three  colors  devoted  entire¬ 
ly  to  Freedom  Train  copy. 


year,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  reports  for  52  cities. 

Automotive  made  the  biggest 
gain  over  February,  1947.  Its 
6,181,012  lines  were 
above  the  February,  1947,  lin¬ 
age. 

On  the  E  &  P  Index — a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  February 
average  for  the  last  five  year.s 
— Automotive  was  also  the  top¬ 
running  gainer,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  184.3'^c'. 


‘Churchill  Editor’ 
Readies  Memoirs 
For  N.  Y.  Times 

A  veteran  New  York  Times 
editor  has  finished  pencilling 
vol.  1  of  what  probably  is 
newspaper  history’s  costliest 
copy,  Winston  Churchill’s  Me¬ 
moirs.  They  will  run  in  the 
Times  starting  April  16. 

To  Theodore  M.  Bernstein, 
Times  foreign  editor  since  1939, 
fell  the  prodigious  chore  of 
boiling  225,000  words  of  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister’s  famed  pungent 
prose  into  93,000  words.  It 
took  him  five  weeks. 

The  Times  had  joined  with 
LIFE  magazine  in  paying 
Churchill  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  U.  S.  serialization  rights  to 
his  history.  The  two  publi¬ 
cations  will  publish  —  concur¬ 
rently  —  less  than  half  the 
five-volume  million-word  re¬ 
port.  Thus  they  paid  welt 
above  $2  a  word. 

Volume  1  covers  world 
events  from  the  1919-Versailles 
period  to  the  1940  day  Churchill 
became  Britain’s  wartime 
leader. 

The  Times  split  it  into  30 
installments. 

When  Bernstein,  43,  a  native 
New  Yorker  who  joined  the 
newspaper  as  a  copyreader  in 
1925,  began  editing  the  Church¬ 
ill  papers.  Publisher  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  asked,  in 
effect: 

What  happens  if  Bernstein 
fa’ls  off  a  subway  platform? 

So  a  foreign  desk  copyreader, 
Robert  .\ura  Smith,  was  as¬ 
signed  as  a  sort  of  understudy. 
John  Dugan,  night  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  helped  pick  illustrations. 

Churchill,  worked  with  six 
stenographers  and  two  re¬ 
searchers.  dictated  and  revi.sed 
the  volume  into  “minutes.” 
From  proofs  they  then  edited 
and  reworked  it  into  provi¬ 
sional.  semi-final.  “almost 
final,”  and,  finally,  final  drafts. 

Even  then  Bernstein  spied  a 
misspelled  word  and  several 
factual  errors.  Churchill  cor¬ 
rected  them  in  his  final-final 
draft,  called  “overake.” 

The  volume  “contains  no  sen¬ 
sational  revelations  —  but  is 
well  written,”  Bernstein  said. 

♦ 

25th  Year  Marked 
By  Longview  News 

LONGVIEW,  Wash.  — 
Twenty-five  years  of  growth 
in  a  city  25  years  old.  .  .  that 
is  the  achievement  of  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News,  which  ob¬ 
served  its  silver  anniversary 
on  April  2. 

The  newspaper’s  anniver¬ 
sary  was  observed  with  the 
publication  of  a  special  edi¬ 
tion,  which  honored  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper  and 
also  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  who  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  community  since 
the  city  was  founded  by  the 
late  R.  A.  Long  in  1923. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  -  52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
Measurements.) 

Linage  Linage  1947  Index 

1948  1947  %  of  E&P 


139.992,893  120.0  151.9 


Total  .Advertising 

February 

167,944,918 

January 

155  428.118 

Display 

February 

127,896,641 

January 

11.5,827,924 

Classified 

February 

40,048,277 

January 

39,600,194 

Retail 

February 

94,309,078 

January 

87  347,934 

Department  Store 

February 

36,355,485 

January 

32,798,962 

General 

February 

25  477,215 

January 

20,414,136 

Automotive 

February 

6,181,012 

January 

5,179,802 

Financial 

February 

1,869,336 

January 

2,896,052 

137,743,062 

112.8 

141.3 

105,405.226 

102.054,512 

121.3 

113.5 

1,52.4 

139.9 

34,587,667 

35,688,550 

115.8 

111.0 

150.5 

143.3 

77,218,149 

76,412,804 

122.2 

114.3 

155.5 

144.2 

29,618,774 

28,911,455 

122.7 

113.4 

143.1 

136.5 

22,322,831 

19,674,476 

114.1 

103.7 

130.5 

115.3 

4,096,768 

3,503,441 

150.9 

147.8 

284.3 

227.9 

1.767,478 

2,463,791 

105.8 

117.5 

120.4 

129.3 

New  February  Record  Set 
In  Linage;  20  Pet.  Aljove  ’47 
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An  entire  season  of  haschalt  action— from  Opening  Day  to  World  Series— is  yours  with  hCA  Victor  television 


You^re  nght  m  the  game  — with  Television 


•  Comes  the  shout  “Play  Ball!” 
and  there  )’Ou  are  . . .  right  on  top 
of  every  play. 

Through  television  developments 
in  RCA  Laboratories,  all  the  action 
is  yours  —  the  crack  of  bat  against 
ball  —  fast  infield  plays  —  even  side¬ 
lights  in  bull  pen,  dugout,  grand¬ 
stand  and  bleachers. 

At  the  ball  park.  RC.4  Image  (trthieon 
televisiion  oamera.s  —  rivalling  the 


human  eye  in  .sensitivity — get  ail  the 
action  in  day  or  night  games.  Shifts 
from  over-all  views  of  the  field,  to 
‘'elose-ups,”  of  individual  players  are 
swift  and  revealing . . . 

And  at  the  receiving  end  —  your 
RCA  Victor  “Eye  Witness”  home 
television  set  gives  you  brighter, 
clearer  pictures.  You  can  see  the  ball 
that  the  batter  misses,  or  you  can 
watch  his  home  run  smash  sail  over 
the  distant  fence. 


Tmlay,  l>erause  of  the  original  and 
continuing  work  of  RC..\  scientists, 
millions  can  enjoy  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment,  educational  and  news  events, 
on  television.  Research  at  RCA  l.ahor- 
atories — always  a  “step  ahead" — enters 
every  instrument  marked  RCA  or 
RC.A  Victor. 

When  in  Radio  City,  \ew  York,  be  sure 
to  see  tlie  radio,  television  and  electronic 
wonders  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  St.  Free  admission.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio  City, 
\ew  York  20,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


5541.B 
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Carrier  Sports  Costs 
Need  Not  Be  Exeessive 


CARRIER  sports  activities 
need  not  be  a  costly  promotion 
and  they  do  provide  a  recrea¬ 
tion  program  from  which  the 
boys  derive  great  benefit,  with 
newspapers  gaining  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  improved  carrier 
morale. 

Because  there  has  been  a 
divided  opinion  among  some 
circulation  managers  as  to 
value  of  sports  activities  for 
carriers  from  a  cost  standpoint, 
we  sought  information  from 
three  papers  sponsoring  such  a 
program.  They  reported  the 
percentage  of  their  sales  for 
carrier  sports,  such  as  softball 
and  basketball,  is  less  than  1% 
and  benefits  are  many  fold. 

Has  Year  ‘Round  Program 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta,  (Ga.* 
Journal,  said  that  sports  activi¬ 
ties  cost  his  department  less 
than  .2  of  1%  of  the  Journal’s 
circulation  sales.  This  includes 
all  sports  for  both  city  and 
state  carrier  organizations. 

The  Journal’s  program  is 
year  ’round,  excluding  foot¬ 
ball,  but  including  track  meets, 
baseball  and  basketball 
leagues,  horseshoe  pitching 
contests,  tennis,  swimming  and 
golf. 

“We  are  definitely  in  favor 
of  the  program  inasmuch  as 
we  can  see  tangible  benefits.’’ 
declared  Daniel.  “Since  the 
program  was  instituted  in  At¬ 
lanta  the  average  age  of  car¬ 
rier  boys  has  risen  from  13.4 
to  15.2  vears.  We  want  the 
older  boys. 

“In  addition,  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  a  close  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  athletic  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  schools,  and, 
through  them,  the  boys  at¬ 
tending  the  schools.  With  the 
older  boys  participating  in  our 
sports  program,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  prestige  not  enioyed 
before,  and  an  even  greater 
respect  for  newspaper  route 
work.’’ 

Daniel  added  that  manv  of 
the  carriers’  parents  attend 
championship  games  during  th^ 
yea’-. 

St.  Paul  Papers  Approve 

The  St.  Paul,  (Minn.l 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
have  sponsored  city  carrier 
so.tball  and  basketball  leagues 
dur  ng  the  past  year  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $2,000,  represent¬ 
ing  about  .0014%  of  circula¬ 
tion  sales,  according  to  Ha! 
Shugard,  general  manager. 

The  St.  Paul  papers’  softbal’ 
competition  for  carriers  cost 
$988.40  last  year,  with  the  1947 
-43  basketball  league  costing 
$969.48.  Both  were  conducted 
bv  Harry  Nelson,  local  high 
school  basketball  coach,  whi 
was  app-ointed  director  of  the 
program  two  vears  ago. 

“In  our  1947  softball  league 
we  had  12  teams  and  about  18C 
carriers  narticipating,”  said 
Ivan  Sundberg.  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  “During  the 
basketball  season,  we  had  16 


teams  with  a  total  of  190  car¬ 
riers  taking  part. 

“From  comments  and  letters 
we  have  received  from  parents, 
thanking  us  for  this  extra  cur¬ 
ricular  activity,  w’e  are  con¬ 
fident  we  have  created  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  goodwill 
among  our  carriers  and  par¬ 
ents.  We  know  it  has  definitely 
helped  us  in  our  carrier  turn¬ 
over  problem.’’ 

Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles, 
(Calif.)  Times,  told  E  &  P  the 
cost  of  an  athletic  program  for 
carriers  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  results  ob¬ 
tained.  The  Times  supplies 
uniforms  and  basketballs  for 
the  boys.  In  softball,  the  paper 
furnishes  T-shirts,  balls  and 
bats.  Carriers  mav  obtain  mitts 
and  baseball  shoes  through 
subscription  sales. 

“Our  program  has  kept  car¬ 
rier  turnover  at  a  minimum’’ 
said  Marx.  “Closer  team  work 
has  developed  between  car¬ 
riers  and  dealers.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  malor  factor  in  the 
development  of  carriers,  both 
morally  and  physically.’’ 

ICMA  Dates  Set 

THE  49th  convention  of  Intel - 
national  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  will  he  held 
June  14-17  at  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Directo/s  and 
committee  chairmen  will  meet 
June  14,  with  the  convention 
proper  being  called  fa  ordri 
June  15  by  President  J.  B. 
Cassaday.  San  F.anci;c< 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 

A  questionnaire  has  been 
mailed  to  the  membcrtliip  re¬ 
questing  topics  for  d'sri's<;  on 
by  Waiter  G.  Andrews.  O'  la- 
homa  Citv  Oklahom-'n  and 
Times,  ICMA  first  vioepre  i- 
dent  and  program 
All  phase*  of  cir  -idafon 
management  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  in^Uid'nc  nre  e  in¬ 
creases  and  reduction  of  costs 
Hal  Shugard.  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Dispatch,  is 
chairman  of  the  '-'•'nl  e-'fer- 
tainment  committee.  Other 
members  are  L'''us  R.  Mohs. 
Minneapolis  CM'nn.l  Daily 
Times:  W.  D.  Pa’^sf-n  a’^d 
M.  E.  Fisher,  Mintieanolis 
(Mino.f  Star  end  -e'uoc. 

Paper  Is  Textboc'- 

.MORE  THAN  200  upper  class 
students  in  the  Mislviwaka, 
Ind.,  high  school  arc  u.^ing  the 
South  Bend,  (Ind.)  Tribune  as 
a  principal  source  of  <’ri;v  in¬ 
formation  and  a  su  iplemcnt  io 
textbooks  fer  cla^'O.s  in  soci¬ 
ology,  American  history  and 
U.  S.  government.  Teachers  re¬ 
port  that  studerls’  {races  hate 
improved  in  tiic.  c  subjeefs 
since  the  newspaper  has  been 
added.  Radio  addresses  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  a'c  wire  re¬ 
corded  for  use  by  the  class  in 
U.  S,  government. 


Wire  Recorder  Contest 

USE  of  wire  recorders  in  car¬ 
rier  training  has  resulted  in 
the  Minneapolis,  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  working  out  a 
contest  plan  whereby  the  boys 
in  each  agency  and  sub-station 
record  their  best  sales  talks, 
which  are  reviewed  by  a  board 
of  judges,  who  pick  the  grand 
prize  winner.  Details  of  the 
contest  can  be  obtained  from 
M.  E.  Fisher,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Thimble  Drome  Racing 

THIMBLE  DROME  racing  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  connection  with 
a  circulation  drive  in  which  a 
racer  is  given  to  any  boy  or 
girl  who  turns  in  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  full  morning-eve- 
ning-Sunday  combination  for 
at  least  three  months. 

Time  trials  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  elimination  races, 
with  finals  set  for  April  11. 
City  chamoions,  in  each  of 
seven  age  groups,  will  receive 
bicycles,  equipped  wit>i  ffiimhle 
drome  motors.  J.  B.  McDaniel. 
Jr.  is  cir''iil'’tion  mana'»er. 

Parent  Letter  Contest 

PARENTS  of  Cleveland  (O.) 

Press  carriers  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  of  felling  how 
their  boy  has  benefited  from 
having  a  newspaper  route. 
Parents  have  been  invited  to 
write  letters  on  “What  a  Press 
Route  Has  Meant  to  Mv  Son.’’ 
First  pri^e  will  be  a  $25  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond.  Cash  prizes  will 
also  be  given  for  the  next  four 
winners. 

‘Earning  and  Learning’ 

J.  E.  FEHRENBACH,  Kitch- 

ener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record, 
is  credited  with  an  innovation 
in  pioviding  work  for  boys  and 
gins  from  local  public  schools. 
His  “earn  while  you  leain” 
program  goes  beyond  carrier 
route  work.  The  plan,  approved 
by  school  ofiicials,  provides  for 
students  in  “senior  opportunity 
classes’’  to  work  daily  in  the 
newspaoer’s  mailing  room. 

Students  nrt  onlv  get  class 
cr'dit  for  such  wo  ’",  but  are 


paid  by  the^Record.  Basically, 
however,  tlfe  plan  gives  boys 
and  girls  an  opportunity  to 
“break  in”  on  their  first  job, 
thus  gaining  business  aptitude. 

Adler,  Huntress 
Named  To  Group 

Newly-elected  board  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Relations  in  Advertising 
include  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresideni  and  general 
manager.  New  York  Times; 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  geneial 
manager,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-News;  William  S. 
Hedges,  v.cepresident.  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Abbott 
Kimball,  head  of  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  &  Co.,  agency. 

The  organization,  which  con¬ 
ducts  research  and  educational 
projects  in  the  advertising  field, 
is  supported  by  ad  agencies  and 
media.  Its  current  work  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  pamphlets  on 
the  U.  S.  distribution  system, 
designed  for  study  use  by 
schools,  consumer  groups,  li¬ 
braries,  etc. 

♦ 

All  Birth  Records 
Mav  Be  Goiilideiitial 

PROVIDE.NCE,  R.  I.  —  All 
Rhode  Island  birth  records 
would  be  confidential  under  a 
recommendation  made  to  the 
State  legislature  by  a  special 
law  commission  Which  has 
spent  a  year  studying  proposed 
changes  in  the  Rhode  Island 
illegitimacy  laws. 

The  commission  nroposes 
adoption  of  uniform  statewide 
birth  cerHficates  w'h'ch  would 
not  disclose  the  rames  of 
parents  nrd  therefore  not  re¬ 
veal  w'het’^er  a  child  is  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

♦ 

Packard  A»1  Boss 

DETROIT.  Mich.  —  Prom.o- 
tion  of  Fred  W.  Adams  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  wee’e  by  Hugh  W. 
Hitchcock,  director  of  lidvcr- 
♦ising  and  public  relr  ans  of 
the  Pack.nrd  Motor  Cm’  Co. 
.\dp’.ps  ha=  been  advertising 
supervisor  for  three  years. 
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yet  newly  born  with  the 
Spring,  the  circus  takes  the  road  again. 


Bulwarked  by  the  magic  of  the  Ringling 
Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  title  and  a  perform¬ 
ance  truly  stronger  than  ever  before,  the  Big 
Show  is  high  in  confidence. 

In  an  uncertain  world.  The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth  is  certain  —  certain  that,  come  what 
may,  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  ONE  WORLD, 
carefree,  and  attuned  to  the  laughter  of  a  child. 


Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 

ROLAND  BUTLER.  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN,  Story  •  GARDNER  WILSON 

WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON 
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respective  sides  of  planning  the 
picture  series  and  shooting  it 

Gorkin  said  he  Is  guided  by 
these  “principles"  when  he 
sends  a  photographer  on  a 
stcry:  1)  the  right  man  for  the 
job;  2)  the  feature  should  be  a 
picture  story  to  begin  with;  3) 
proper  direction  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  proper  direc¬ 
tion. 

He  said  that  for  making  lay¬ 
outs  he  prefers  to  use  contact 
prints. 

No  llxl4’s  For  Him 

“I  would  favor  a  law,"  he 
said,  “preventing  photograph¬ 
ers  from  submitting  11x14 
prints  to  editors.  Mind  you,  1 
don’t  blame  the  photographers. 
The  size  of  the  print  can  im¬ 
press  you. 

“When  you  work  from  a 
contact  print,  you  can  crop  the 
pictures  any  way  you  want  and 
you  can  see  all  the  pictures  at 
the  same  time  on  a  small  lay¬ 
out  table.  It’s  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  this  with  large 
prints. 

“Moreover,”  he  went  on,  “in 
contact  print  form,  every  pic¬ 
ture  has  equal  display  and  gets 
equal  and  proper  consider¬ 
ation." 

Eisendrath  then  described 
how  he  covers  a  picture  story: 
the  gadgets  he  employs,  the 
things  to  watch  out  for,  etc. 

The  evenings  of  each  of  the 
four  days  were  used  for  shop- 
talk  periods  and  roundtable 
discussions.  One  evening,  the 
talk  got  around  to  whether  it 
is  ever  proper  or  honest  to  fake 
pictures. 

There  was  much  give  and 
take  on  this,  but  the  consensus 
was  that  straight  faking  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  is  not  to 
be  condoned  today.  Costa  said 
that  it  is  all  right,  however,  on 
feature  material  if  the  reader 
is  told  that  the  picture  is  a 
fake  or  a  setup. 

“There  is  plenty  of  liberty  on 
features,”  he  said,  “but  always 
keep  your  news  photos  honest. 
Make  them  tell  the  truth.  Be 
honest  with  your  camera." 

No  Overcoats  Allowed 

One  southerner  said.  fine,  it 
was  the  thing  to  do — this 
avo'dance  of  faking.  But, 
when  he  was  working  in 
Florida  the  order  of  the  paper 
was  that  no  photographer 
could  take  shots  of  people  in 
overcoats. 

“So,”  he  said,  “we  just  asked 
them  to  remove  their  coats  and 
made  our  shots.  It  was  al- 
wavs  warm  in  Florida.  Heck 
yes  ” 

Gordon  Kuster,  photographic 
director  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
cameraman  can  shoot  color  as 
easily  as  black  and  white. 

“The  technique  is  much  the 
same.”  he  told  E&P.  “The 
only  difference  is  the  shutter 
speed  and  the  diaphragm 
opening,  and  the  lighting  must 
be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 


that  the  contrasts  won’t  exceed 
three  or,  at  the  most,  four  to 
one.” 

The  most  ideal  ratio  for 
newspaper  reproduction  is  two 
to  one,  he  said. 

It’s  Easy 

“There  are  no  secrets,”  he 
said.  “It’s  easy.” 

He  made  it  look  easy.  He 
told  his  audience  that  even 
groups  of  10,  20  or  40  people 
can  be  photographed  in  color, 
with  the  use  of  G.E.  22’s  or 
Sylvania  2’s. 

“It’s  merely  a  matter  of 
placing  your  lights  properly 
and  using  the  right  shutter 
speed  and  f.  stop,”  he  said. 
“The  same  is  true  of  single 
flash.  If  you  have  nothing  but 
peanuts  with  you,  you  can  still 
make  color  shots. 

“Put  the  correct  filter  for  the 
film  and  lighting  you  are  using 
over  your  lens,  and  then  use 
1/50  of  a  second  shutter  speed 
and  a  guide  number  of  75,"  he 
.said.  He  demonstrated  this 
point,  and  others,  with  the  use 
of  models. 

The  do’s  and  don’ts  of  press 
photography  were  handled  by 
William  C.  Eckenberg,  New 
York  Times. 

He  suggested  that  his  broth¬ 
er  craftsmen  inspire  confidence 
in  themselves  by  their  com¬ 
portment  on  assignments,  that 
they  be  dignified  and  business¬ 
like.  This  will  help  to  dispel 
the  “false  impression”  that  all 
photographers  are  but  one  step 
from  the  nearest  asylum,  he 
said. 

Emphasizes  Teamwork 

But  above  all.  he  emphasized, 
“the  value  of  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  teamwork  cannot  be 
overestimated.”  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  teamwork  was 
stressed  throughout  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  several  speakers. 

Ralph  Doyle,  of  duPont  de 
Nemours,  spoke  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper;  Joseph  Hoff- 
m  a  n,  reporter-photographer, 
(ilharleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette, 
explained  his  paper’s  new  mo¬ 
bile  unit;  J.  Winton  Lemen,  of 
Eastman  Kodak,  told  of  the 
“Possibilities  with  Ektacolor”; 
Ralph  Wareham,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Photocolor  Corp.,  de¬ 
tailed  the  new  advances  in 
color  photography  through  the 
use  of  the  one-shot  color 
camera. 

Pay  Own  Way 

Costa,  who  told  E&P  man\ 
of  the  photographers  had  spent 
♦heir  own  money  and  part  of 
their  vacation  time  to  attend 
the  short  course,  spoke  on 
“News  Picture  Problems.” 

He  used  pictures  he  has  tak¬ 
en  through  the  years  as  the 
basis  for  his  talk.  As  tiinc 
\%’ent  on  and  the  cameramen 
saw  his  shots  proiected  on  the 
screen,  he  asked,  “Had 
enough?” 

“No,  no,  Joe,"  cried  the  au¬ 
dience.  “Let’s  see  more  of 
them.” 

The  pictures  ran  from  ships 
at  sea  and  steel  mills  to  the 
great  and  near  great  person¬ 
alities  of  the  world  and  even 
included  some  of  the  infamous 
ores. 

“Always  give  your  editor  the 


chance  to  be  as  much  of  an 
editor  as  possible,”  he  advised. 
“Give  him  latitude.  By  this  I 
mean  give  him  a  variety  of 
shape  of  pictures.  Take  hori¬ 
zontals  and  verticals  of  the 
same  subject,  so  the  editor  can 
play  around  with  the  layout." 

On  the  final  day,  disasters, 
aerial  coverage,  speedlight 
photography,  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor’s  viewpoint  and  the  view 
camera  were  presented  to  the 
group. 

‘No  One  Was  Crying’ 

Caroline  Valenta  led  off.  She 
said  that  her  experience  in 
covering  the  Texas  City  dis¬ 
aster  had  taught  her  “to  al¬ 
ways  carry  a  film  pack.” 

(Miss  Valenta  had  left  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Pest,  her  pa- 
ner,  with  10  holders,  three  of 
which  she  gave  to  a  Post 
photographer,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  the  assignment  with  one 
holder! ) 

“The  big  difficulty,"  she 
said,  “was  in  getting  over-all 
shots.  The  bodies  were  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  place.  And 
the  mixture  of  sunlight  and 
black  smoke  provided  strange 
lighting  effects. 

“On  the  first  day,”  she  add¬ 
ed,  “no  one  was  crying.  'They 
were  too  dazed  and  numb  to 
tell  me  much  of  anything.” 

The  photographers  heard  the 
picture  editor’s  version  from 
Charles  El  font,  who  works  on 
the  picture  desk  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

After  remarking  that  the 
lensman  should  ask  for  a  com¬ 
plete  briefing  on  the  story 
(“then  it’s  up  to  him  to  in¬ 
terpret  as  best  he  can”),  Elfonl 
said,  “The  photographer  has  to 
appreciate  that  his  primary 
job  is  to  contribute  to  the 
whole  job  of  the  paper.” 

Aerial  Photography 

George  Arnold,  of  Fairchild 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corp.. 
said  the  days  have  passed 
when  aerial  pictures  are  used 
just  because  they  are  aerial 
pictures.  Today’s  aerial  out¬ 
put,  he  added,  must  measure 
up  to  the  same  requirements 
that  other,  less  spectacular 
pictures  must  meet. 

Lester  B.  Morgan,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  Ansco’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  dealt  with 
camera  swings  and  tilts. 

That  Expense  Account 

Paul  Calvert,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  described  how  he  took 
“A  Mother’s  Tragedy,”  judged 
the  best  newspicture  of  1947 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
test.  This  picture  will  be 
placed  in  the  university’s  Hall 
of  Fame. 

“This  picture,”  he  said,  “rep¬ 
resents  the  fruit  of  my  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“The  expense  account  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
photographer’s  training,”  he 
said,  roguishly.  “I’ll  leave  that 
to  you  to  work  out  with  your 
own  nativ’e  ingenuity,”  he 
said. 

The  photographers  and  their 


guests  attended  the  short 
course’s  annual  banquet  in 
nearby  Akron.  Calvert  received 
his  first-place  award,  and 
George  Yates,  Gordon  Kuster 
and  William  C.  Eckenberg 
were  presented  with  citations 
for  meritorious  work  in  press 
photography. 

Contest  Winners 

Winners  of  the  university’s 
news  photography  contest 
were  also  announced  as  follows; 

Sports:  first,  Julius  Green¬ 
field,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
second.  Art  Abfier,  New  York 
Mirror;  honorable  mention,  .Al 
Struck,  Chicago  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Spot  News:  first,  Anthony 
Bernato,  New  York  Mirror; 
second,  Caroline  Valenta, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  honorable' 
mention.  Art  Sarno,  New  York 
Mirror,  and  Harry  Hirsch,  also 
of  the  Mirror:  and  William 
Stapleton,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

Feature;  first,  Howard  J. 
Sochurek,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
His  picture  also  won  the  De¬ 
troit  Times’  cup  for  the  best 
feature  shot.  Second,  Ed  Wag¬ 
ner,  Chicago  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can;  honorable  mention,  Stan¬ 
ley  Olsen,  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal,  and  Bert  Emanuel, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Color  Transparency:  first, 
Gordon  Kuster,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch;  second,  Bert 
Emanuel,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
honorable  mention.  Bob 
Wheaton,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

Picture  Story  Series:  (only 
one  prize) — R.  K.  Arnold,  De¬ 
troit  Times. 

Best  15  Picture  Exhibit:  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  American.  This 
award  was  made  by  Kent 
State. 

The  cash  awards  were  $25 
for  first  place  and  $10  for 
second. 

Poor  Print  Quality 

Scherschel  said  that  he  and 
the  other  judges  were  not  fav¬ 
orably  impressed  with  the  print 
quality  of  the  contest  pictures. 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said, 
“the  pictures  were  good,  but 
the  print  quality  was  poor. 
Newspapers  should  be  more 
fussy  in  their  presentations.” 

The  four-day  course  ended 
when  the  cameramen  visited 
General  Electric’s  Nela  Park 
in  Cleveland. 

♦ 

Tour  Completed 

Dan  Moran,  director  of  pub¬ 
lisher  relations,  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  has  returned  from  a  six- 
week  tour  through  the  West 
and  Southwest.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  before  an  invited  group 
of  60  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives,  he  presented  the  find¬ 
ings  of  ANAN’s  Penetration 
Study,  illustrated  with  color- 
slides. 
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DECEITFUL  MANIPULATION  OF  DRAFT  STATISTICS 


**The  amazing  ramlficatlonK  of  (he  Federal  propaganda  in  behalf  of  SoeialUed 
Medicine  hove  a»lunitihed  me.  All  of  thl»  Federally-financed  aetlvliy  heads  up  in 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  In  the  Social  Security  Board.  Our  committee 
Investigators  have  found  in  that  Bureau  a  veritable  nerve  center  of  Socialised 
Medicine  propaganda  for  the  entire  v»orld.** 

The  Honorable  Forett  A*  liarnet$* 

The  Social  Security  Board  of  the  Federal  Security  Adniini!>tration, 
alnlo^t  exclusively  has  confined  its  research  and  propaganda  to  efforts 
“calculated  to  build  up  an  artificial  Federally  stimulated  public  de¬ 
mand  upon  Congress  for  enactment  of  legislation  for  Compulsory 
Health  Insurance.”* 

Adolf  Hitler  is  credited  with  the  postulate  that  “the  greater  the 
untruth,  if  it  be  often  enough  repeated,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  be 
accepted.”  On  such  a  basis  the  Social  Security  Board's  case  for  the 
need  of  Compulsory  Health  Insurance  has  been  built.  There  were  two 
major  premises  that  continuously  and  systematically  have  been  used 
to  win  converts  to  their  cause:  - 

(a)  That  36  percent  of  all  eligible 
young  men  examined  by 
Selective  Service  Boards  were 
found  to  be  physically  unfit 
for  military  service. 

(b)  That  one-third  of  the  people, 
those  in  the  low-income 
group,  were  more  subject  to 
sickness  and  were  unable  to 
pay  for  adequate  medical 
care. 

Initially  the  medical  profession  was 
,bocked — stunned — by  the  possible  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  36  percent  rejection  figure. 

The  propagandists  for  Socialized  Medi¬ 
cine  used  it  in  limitless  forms,  through 
all  of  the  agencies  that  could  be  mobi¬ 
lized,  as  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness 
and  unavailability  of  American  medical 
care.  So  far-reaching  and  so  persistent 
were  these  efforts  that  many  well-meaning 
people  came  to  accept  the  findings  as 
accurate  and  conclusive. 

The  ranks  of  the  medical  profession 
are  filled  with  free  men  with  fearless  and 
inquiring  minds.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  one 
of  these — Maurice  H.  Friedman,  M.D.,  an 
internist  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  expose 
the  unscrupulous  manipulations  of  statis¬ 
tics  that  led  to  these  false  and  dangerous  conclusions.  He  made  crystal 
clear  their  real  meaning.  Testifying  before  the  Sub-committee  on 
Health  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Dr.  Friedman  said: 

“Between  December  7,  1941  and  December  31,  1943,  the  draft 
boards  selected  about  JO  million  men  for  examination,  and  of 
these  about  3.6  million  were  rejected;  i.e.  a  rejection  rate  of 
about  36  percent.  During  this  period,  however,  2.7  million 
men  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces. 

If  these  men  had  gone  through  the  Selective  Service  exam¬ 
ination,  the  total  number  of  men  examined  would  have 
been  12.7  million,  and  the  rejection  rate  28.4  percent." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  20  percent  of  rejections  (20%  of  28.4% 
or  5.68%  of  total  men )  were  for  conditions  not  medical,  among 
which  were  illiteracy,  mental  deficiency  and  syphilis  (a  social  dis¬ 
ease),  etc. 

This  reduced  the  possible  medical  rejection  rate  to  22.7  percent. 

Dr.  Friedman  then  listed  diseases  or  conditions  that  were  not  pre. 
ventable  and  not  remediable  among  which  were  mental  disease,  heart 

'Chairman  of  the  Con||re«.lonal  Subrommlllm  of  Publlcitjr  and  Propaganda  of 
ih.  Commiltee  on  Eapendlturea  In  Eaerutlve  Drpartmenu. 
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conditions,  congenital  defects,  defective  vision,  overweight,  under¬ 
weight.  etc.  These  accounted  for  approximately  45  percent  of  the  total 
rejections  (45%  of  28.4%  or  12.78%  of  total  men). 

This  12.78%  deducted  from  the  22.7  percent  left  a  possible 
medical  care  rejection  rate  of  9.92  percent. 

There  was  a  third  listing  of  categories  of  diseases  or  conditions 
that  were  not  preventable  but  were  correctable,  among  which  were: 
tonsils,  varicose  veins,  hernia,  nasal  obstructions,  defective  hearing, 
teeth,  etc.  to  a  total  of  approximately  16  percent  ( 16%  of  28%  or 
4.5%  of  the  men  examined). 

Deducting  4.5  percent  from  the  previous  total  left  rejections, 
having  possible  medical  care  implications,  of  5.42  percent  of  the 
millions  of  men  examined  by  Draft  Boards. 

There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  duplicate  rejections.  There  were 

-  logical  explanations  of  other  classifica- 

tions.  The  facts  from  the  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent 
of  total  rejections  could  have  resulted 
from  the  unavailability  or  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

Dr.  Friedman  said,  in  effect — Under  no 
circumstances,  with  the  worst  possible 
interpretation,  can  the  Selective  Service 
rejections  be  considered  an  indictment 
of  the  medical  profession  or  the  quality 
and  availability  of  medical  care  in  this 
country.  Actually  never  before  has  such 
conclusive  evidence  been  provided  of  the 
universality  and  the  effectiveness  of 
America's  health  service  system.  Millions 
of  men  were  paraded  before  the  Selective 
Service  Boards.  There .  were  men  with 
one  hand  or  one  leg,  some  with  arrested 
eases  of  tuberculosis  or  diabetes,  others 
with  punctured  ear  drums  or  one  eye. 
These  men,  though  incomplete,  were 
active,  useful  human  beings.  They  were 
men — not  corpses  in  graveyards  due  to 
medical  inattention.  One  and  all  they 
were  the  living  testimony  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  medical  care  and  the  com¬ 
petency  of  American  physicians. 

Hence,  the  36  percent  of  rejections  by 
Selective  Service  Boards  dwindled,  on 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Friedman's  analysis,  to 
less  than  1  percent  traceable  to  any  fail¬ 
ure  of  medical  service.  However,  the  36 
percent  has  been  trumpeted  to  the  gullible  and  unsuspecting  as  the 
key  argument  of  the  necessity  for  Compulsory  Health  Insurance. 

When  understood  the  draft  rejections  provide  the  most  convincing 
evidence  ever  adduced  of  the  value  and  superiority  of  America’s 
system  of  medical  care  distribution.  For  these  facts,  these  explana¬ 
tions  and  this  clarification,  the  American  people  owe  to  Maurice  H. 
Friedman,  M.D.,  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude. 

These  things  the  people  should  know.  It  is  believed  that  because 
of  the  life  and  death  fight  now  underway  to  preserve  our  Freedom 
of  Enterprise  Institutions  —  the  editors  of  newspapers  will  tell 
them. 

(Permiuion  is  granted  to  reprint  any  portion  of  thia  editorial) 
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ABIAN  A.  (WALLY) 
WALLGREN,  56,  famous  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Army’s  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  First  World 
War  and  for  American  Legion 
publications,  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  old 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Led- 

5er,  March  24  after  two  years’ 
Iness. 

EDWIN  W.  (NED;  HIL- 
GERT,  80,  retired  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times  and  veteran  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Pennsylvania, 
March  17. 

WALTER  LITTLEFIELD, 
81,  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  1897  until 
his  retirement  in  November 
1942,  March  25  at  New  Cana¬ 
an,  Conn.  He  was  an  authority 
on  the  Dreyfus  case  and  an 
expert  on  foreign  affairs.  He 
had  also  served  as  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Le  Siecle  and  L'Eveno- 
ment.  Paris,  France.  He  was 
also  an  author  of  note,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  and  litenrv  his¬ 
tory. 

GEORGE  S.  FISHER,  71,  for 
30  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  which  he  left 
when  it  became  the  Albany 
Evening  News.  March  20. 

BENTON  SHANKLE,  34, 
news  editor  of  the  West  Point 
(Miss.)  Daily  Times-Leader, 
March  21.  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  auto  accident. 

ELIHU  READ  CHILDERS, 
60,  a  memoer  of  the  Djwney 
Associates,  in  New  York 
March  15  of  a  neart  attack.  He 
owned  the  Columbia  (Mis¬ 
souri)  Herald  from  1910  to 
1927  and  was  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  from  1921 
to  1924.  He  went  to  New  York 
in  1926  as  a  typography  and 
engraving  expert  with  Red- 
field,  Downey,  and  Odell 
Company.  In  1942  he  went  to 
work  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  after  nine  years  re¬ 
tirement  and  later  went  to  the 
desk  of  the  New'  York  World- 
Telegram  iint’l  ’  of  the 

war. 

J.  E.  GRINSTEAD,  82, 
founder  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Moun¬ 
tain  Sun,  recently  at  Kerrville. 
He  was  also  a  writer  of  West¬ 
ern  fiction,  and  had  published 
a  paper  in  Indian  Territory. 

WALLACE  R.  JOHNSON, 
33,  city  editor  of  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star, 
March  18,  in  an  automobile 
accident.  He  had  also  been 
sports  editor  for  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

HERBERT  L.  OLDRICH, 
founder  of  Marine  Engineer¬ 
ing,  March  27.  In  the  1880’s 
he  was  successively  managing 
editor  for  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Citizen  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer.  After 


visiting  the  Arctic  in  1887  he 
authored  several  books  on  the 
Far  North. 

MAYME  OBER  PEAK  for¬ 
mer  Hollywood  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
recently  at  Upperville,  Va. 
She  had  also  been  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Globe. 

CLIFFORD  L.  NEAR,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  figures 
in  newspaper  circles  in  the 
South,  who  worked  on  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  for  near¬ 
ly  60  years.  March  11. 

HAftLAND  S.  MITH,  (40,) 
Associated  Press  news  photo¬ 
grapher  and  formerly  Acme 
Photos  cameraman,  March  14 


in  San  Mateo,  Cal.  after  a  long 
illness. 

WALLACE  JOHNSON,  33, 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Brownsville,  (Tex.)  Herald, 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.; 
Herald,  March  18,  in  a  traffic 
accident. 

ALBERT  PLASCHKE  23 
son  of  Paul  Plaschke,  Chicago 
Herald- American  cartoonist, 
died  March  25  after  a  short 
illness.  Plaschke,  a  veteran  of 
the  South  Pacific  theater  in 
World  War  II,  was  an  editor¬ 
ial  department  employe  of  the 
Herald- American. 


JOE  M.  HOLLADY,  former 
business  manager  of  the  SheU 
by  County  (Ala.)  Reporter 
recently  at  Richmond,  Va.  He 
had  also  served  on  papers  in 
the  Carolines  and  Long  I.slanri 
N.  Y. 

FRANK  B.  FORD,  59,  con- 
tributor  to  ‘’The  Sporting 
News”,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March 
25.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  old  Newark  Morning  Star, 
later  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News.  He 
was  also  publicity  director  for 
the  Newark  baseball  club,  but 
more  latterly  had  been  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  War  Department 


Need  more  type  in  less  lime? 

Gel  it  now  with  Teietypeseller! 


1.  Perforate  tape  50%  to  100%  faster  2.  Get  continuous,  automatic  operation 
than  manual  operators  produce  type.  of  linecasting  machine  with  this  tape. 


3.  Take  away  type  at  the  rate  of  400 
or  more  lines  per  hour. 


Y, 


L<>1  get  more  tvpe  in  less  time 
ivilh  Telrlypesplter  hecaii^ie  the 
coiiipact  perforator  keyboard 
lends  itself  to  speeily  operation, 
independent  of  the  casting  unit. 
Tlie  linecasting  machine,  control¬ 
led  hv  ta|)e  from  the  perforator, 
operates  at  near  inaximiim  capac¬ 
ity. This  gi\es.^0%  to  100%  more 
product  ion! 

For  full  information,  write  to 
Teletypesetter  Cor|M)ratioii,  1100 
WriglitwtKid  .\ve.,  (Chicago  14, 
Illinois. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Airlines  Cut  Defense  CostsI  Do 

the  airlines  reduce  the  costs  ot 
national  defense?  Listen  to  one  of  our 
top  military  men:  ‘‘I  estimate  there 
should  be  available,  to  support  any 
possible  military  requirement,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  4500 
transport  airplanes.  The  cost  of  such 
a  military  service  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Obviously  this  reserve  must 
be  provided  by  the  civil  airlines  of 
this  nation.” 


SHHHHHH!  Quiet  reigns  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Martin  2-0-2.  Thanks 
to  Martin  sound-conditioning,  the 
cabin  registers  only  70  decibels  .  .  . 
10  less  than  specified  by  customer 
airlines.  How  quiet  is  70  decibels? 
Well,  the  average  ollice  is  50  decibels, 
conversation  is  60,  an  auto  passing 
is  70.  Thus  the  2-0-2  cabin  noise  is 
only  a  little  above  that  of  ordinary 
normal  speech.  It’s  just  another  of 
the  many  features  which  build  custo¬ 
mer  satisfaction  .  .  .  and  business  for 
airlines  equipping  with  the  2-0-2. 


It’s  Superplanel  Some  months  ago, 
when  Martin  2-0-2’s  were  not  such 
common  sights  as  they  are  today, 
the  pilot  of  a  4-engine  airliner  was 
taking  off  from  LaGuardia  Field  in 
New  York.  As  a  2-0-2  zipped  past 
him,  he  sputtebed  into  his  radio: 
“What  kind  of  ship  is  that,  anyway? 
I’ve  never  seen  a  twin-engine  job 
pass  one  w’ith  four  engines  in  level 
flight,  let  alone  on  a  take-olF climb!  ” 


WIN  YOUR  WINGS 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 


Marvlnol  Maids:  Typical  of  the 
plastic  products  that  may  be  made 
from  versatile  Marvinol  resins  are 
raincoats,  handbags  and  shoes  .  .  . 
plus  toys,  fabrics,  other  products  in 
store  windows.  Now  in  production, 
a  new  Martin  plant  is  turning  out 
the  first  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
Marvinol  for  manufacturers  of  fin¬ 
ished  plastics  products. 


Go  Places,  Fast,  with  the  Naval 
Air  Force.  Choose  from  aeronautics, 
radar,  rocketry,  scores  of  fascinating 
new  fields  .  .  .  and  build  future 

financial  security.  Get  details  from 
your  Navy  recruiting  office. 
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Russia’s  Airways  have  expanded 
nearly  5  times  in  15  years  and  are 
still  growing.  However,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  Soviet  commercial  planes 
carried  only  307,000  passengers  in 
1946  as  compared  to  the  13,144,836 
passengers  carried  by  U.  S.  domestic 
airliners.  The  new  Russian  twin- 
engine  airliner,  IL-12,  carries  only  27 
passengers  as  compared  to  the  2-0-2’s 
36  to  40,  yet  is  considerably  slower. 


White-Coated  Warriors!  Among 
the  many  military  research  projects 
being  carried  on  by  Martin  chemists, 
physicists,  mathematicians  and  engi¬ 
neers  are:  advanced  jet  propulsion, 
guided  missiles,  electronics,  super¬ 
sonic  flight,  radically  new  types  of 
aircraft.  Martin  works  closely  with 
the  Military  Services  to  help  keep 
America  first  in  the  air! 

"Coasting”  Uphill!  The  huge  Nep¬ 
tune  rockets,  being  built  by  Martin 
for  the  Navy,  will  run  out  of  fuel  in 
75  seconds,  at  which  time  they  will 
have  reached  a  height  of  38  miles. 
So  great  will  their  momentum  be, 
however,  that  they  will  "coast” 
straight  up  for  another  197  miles  to 
reach  a  height  of  235  miles  .  .  . 
more  than  twice  the  height  reached 
by  any  V-2  . .  .  higher  than  any  man¬ 
made  object  ever  to  leave  the  earth. 

^  AIRCRAFT 

BmiUers  ^  'DeptnJakU  Sinct  1909 


GET  THIS  fRBB  BOOK 


Fi\l  out  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
of  the  colorful  new  Martin  Bo<iklet, 
“HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AIR." 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 

Dept.  180,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Name . . . 

Address . . . . . 

City . Zone . State... . E-3 
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Ridgwav  Goes 
To  B,  S,F&D 
With  Accounts 

Sturges  Dorrance,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  and  Dorrance,  Inc.  of 
New  York  and  Detroit,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  of  April  1  the 
agency  acquired  the  accounts 
and  key  personnel  of  Ridg- 
way.  Ferry  and  Yocum,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

Thayer  Ridgway,  president 
of  R  F  and  Y  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  of 
the  New  York  Division  of  B  S 
F  and  D  and  will  serve  the 
combined  Eastern  accounts  of 
the  two  agencies.  Trell  Yocum 
wilt  continue  as  a  consultant. 

Before  joining  Yocum  and 
R.  R.  Ferry  in  the  formation 
of  R  F  and  Y,  Ridgway  was 
vicepresident  in  charge  of 
new  business  and  account  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Lennen  and  Mit¬ 
chell,  Inc.  He  also  served  as  a 
task  force  head  on  the  cam¬ 
paign,  “Food  Fights  For  Free¬ 
dom”  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council. 

He  went  to  Lennen  and  Mit¬ 
chell  from  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.  where  he  served  as  an 
account  executie.  Prior  to 
this  contact  work  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  creative  depart¬ 
ment. 

During  a  period  of  13  years 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Ridgway 
served  for  a  time  as  national 
advertising  manager  of  Hearst 
West  Coast  Newspapers  and 
the  Manchester  Boddy  News¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
Shell  Oil  Co.  and  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Ad  Club,  is 
planning  to  open  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  agency 
in  S.  F.  in  mid-April. 

CHARLES  DANIEL  FREY, 
who  is  dissolving  his  agency 
April  30,  will  continue  to 
maintain  offices  in  Chicago  to 
handle  other  affairs  and  to 
serve  as  a  consultant  m 
specialized  advertising  fields. 
A  number  of  the  agency’s  for¬ 
mer  key  personnel  are  now 
with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  The 
latter  firm  will  take  over  most 
of  the  Frey  accounts. 

Roger  &  Smith  agency  has 
purchased  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  business  of  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.  The  Kansas  City 
staffs  of  the  two  agencies  have 
been  consolidated  in  R  &  S’s 
enlarged  office.  The  two  firms 
are  in  no  way  affiliated  and 
each  will  continue  its  respec¬ 
tive  national  operations. 

Bass,  Luckrff  &  Wayburn, 
23-year-old  Detroit  agency, 
has  become  Luckoff,  Wayburn 
&  Frankel  with  the  addition  to 
partnership  of  IVAN  FRAN¬ 
KEL,  formerly  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Simons-Michelson  Co. 
The  agency  is  planning  a  big 
expansion  in  quarters  soon, 


LOUIS  LUCKOFF,  senior 
partner,  said. 

ROBERT  McKENZIE.  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  Hutson-McKen- 
zie  agency  in  Amarillo,  Tex., 
has  formed  a  new  agency 
there.  Intercession  Corp.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  is  president,  ASHLEY 
HALE  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Dallas  office,  and  IG- 
NATZ  SAHULA-DYCKE,  sec¬ 
retary  and  director  of  plan¬ 
ning. 

DONALD  H.  ARVOLD,  for¬ 
mer  Coast  research  director  of 
BBD&O,  is  now  manager  of 
the  new  San  Francisco  office 
of  Field  &  Peacock  Associates. 
♦ 

Royal  Blue  Stores 
Plan  Ad  Series 

CHICAGO  —  Royal  Blue 
Stores,  an  association  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  independent 
grocers  in  Chicago  and  the 
midwest,  launched  its  first 
Chicago  newspaper  advertising 
schedule  April  2  with  a  three- 
color  full-page  display  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Featured  in  the  ads  will  be 
Susie-Q,  perky  little  pen-and- 
ink  moDoet  whose  rhvmed  ad¬ 
vice  to  housewives  will  high¬ 
light  the  Royal  Buie  series. 
Plans  call  for  a  full  page  black- 
and  white  advertisement  in  the 
Tribune  a  week  after  the  open¬ 
ing  color  display  and  for 
weekly  ads  thereafter. 

♦ 

Newsmen  Freed 
Bv  Court  Order 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  —  The 
fight  of  two  newspapermen 
here  to  hold  in  confidence  in¬ 
formation  gained  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  profession  was  up¬ 
held  in  a  final  order  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  filed  in  the  Orange 
County  court  house. 

The  order  dismisses  Douglas 
V.  Clarke  and  Charles  L.  Leon¬ 
ard,  news  editor  and  reporter, 
respectively,  for  the  Newburgh 
News.  They  had  been  fined 
$100  and  sentenced  to  10  days 
in  jail  for  refusing  to  tell  a 
grand  jury  where  they  obtained 
lottery  tickets,  which  they  had 
obtained  as  evidence  for  a 
“news  story.”  (Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  March  6.) 

♦ 

Press  Club  Awards 

Recipients  of  1947  Awards 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
incl.ude  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  New  York  Times,  for  the 
best  interpretation  of  foreign 
news;  and  A.  T.  Steele,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  for  the 
best  reporting  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  from  abroad. 

♦ 

Reid'Braiidon  Troth 

Engagement  of  Whitelaw 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Joan 
Brandon  has  been  announced. 
Miss  Brandon  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brandon,  edi¬ 
tor  of  women’s  page  features 
in  the  Herald  Tribune. 
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100,003  coupon  returns^ 
and  no  booklet®  t®  send ! 


^^hen  you're  up  against  deadlines,  count  on  tlje 
speed  of  Air  Express  sliipment  to  give  you  more  time. 
But  many  a  printer,  advertising  department  and 
agency  uses  Air  Express  regularly  throughout  each 
production  problem.  With  less  rush,  the  job  is  done 
better. 

Air  Express  goes  on  every  flight  of  the  Scheduled 
Airlines.  It’s  the  fastest  possible  way  to  ship  or  re¬ 
ceive,  and  day  and  night  you  get  special  door-to-door 
service — at  no  extra  cost.  Use  this  speedy,  low  cost 
service  regularly. 


•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

Trua  cp$e  history:  Philadelphia  electrotyper  always  ships  by  Air 
Express.  Typical  experience:  21- lb.  box  picked  up  4:.'i0  p.m.  on 
30th,  delivered  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  noon  next  day.  97.'i  miles.  Air 
Express  charge  only  Sf».  l.'i.  Anv  weight  inexpensive,  too.  I’hone 
Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express  .Agency,  for  fast  shipping 
action. 


K'lt*! 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UaS. 


Build  your  house  tvith  BRICKS/ 

Take  a  lesson  from  the  "Three  Little  Pigs.”  Build  well  .  .  . 
build  your  advertising  solidly,  brick  by  brick. 


Nothing  —  from  television  to  red,  white  and  blue  blimps  —  can 
duplicate  the  conscientious,  steady  pay-dirt-digging  of  consistent 
newspaper  space  in  Pennsylvania’s  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000 
City  Zone.  In  their  own  unpretentious  way,  these  local  newspapers 
gi\e  you  coverage  and  coucentratton,  readership,  jlexibHity,  and 
strong  local  loyalty  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  other  good  things  that  no  other 
media  can  gi\e  you  so  much  of  at  such  measurable  cost. 

All  busniess  is  local  .  .  .  and  every  single  one  of  these  82  substantial 
local  markets  has  its  strength  in  active,  diversified  local  industry  — 
steel,  coal,  lumber,  potteries,  electrical  goods,  rubber  and  tires,  etc. 
Their  common  denominator  is  on  their  doorstep  every  day  .  .  .  the 
local  Newspaper. 


ylvania 


for  ACTION! 

.  .  .  Pteiv  advertising  propts  in 
Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100.000  city  zone  ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG,  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Ccatesville 
Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentine  I  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  • 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New 
Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-MIrror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  |E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bullefln  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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and  society  reporter*  is  no 
longer  physically  strong.  But 
the  Gazette  is  as  aiuch  on  her 
alert  mind  as  ever. 

Not  For  Sale 

“The  paper  hasn’t  been  for 
sale,  isn’t  for  sale  and  it  never 
will  be,’’  she  will  tell  a  visitor 
almost  fiercely  without  the 
question  even  having  besn 
asked. 

Many  of  her  friends  have 
died  and  moved  away  (“No¬ 
body  used  to  have  money 
enough  to  think  of  moving,” 
she  says)  but  although  she  will 
complain  that  she  is  a  virtual 
stranger  in  her  own  home 
town,  Mrs.  White  is  still  ac¬ 
tive  in  Emporia’s  social  life^ 
and  still  a  reporter  at  heart. 

“Hardly  a  morning  will  go 
by  without  her  asking  whether 
we’ve  got  this  story  or  covered 
that  party,’’  her  editor  confides. 

“Will  always  used  to  sav  we 
have  to  have  names,  names, 
names,’’  the  great  man’s  wife 
will  say,  and  if  there  are  re¬ 
porters  in  the  room,  she  will 
add  kindly  but  with  emphasis: 
“You  young  fellows,  remember 
that!’’ 

Widow  Carries  On  ** 

Among  her  main  concerns 
are  the  threat  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  depression  (Lowther  says 
he  doesn’t  like  to  remember 
how  they  took  chickens  for 
subscriptions  during  the 
’thirties)  and  her  boy  Bill. 
But  economic  crises  she  has 
faced  before,  and  as  for  her 
famous  son,  she  still  declares 
hopefully:  “He’ll  be  bacK  some 
day.’’ 

Meanwhile,  she  will  relax 
In  her  vast  and  comfortable 
old  town  house  and  revive  in 
her  mind  the  days  when  her 
Will  gave  up  his  well-paying 
job  on  the  Kansas  City  Star 
10  buy  the  Gazette.  “You  may 
not  be  impressed  by  that,  but 
let  me  tell  you,  I  was.’’  Only 
she  is  left  to  remember  the 
road  that  led  from  the  woes  of 
paying  the  furniture  bills  to 
the  day  In  1943,  when  a  wire 
came  from  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  that  said:  4 

“Congrahilations  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  three  quarter  marie.  I 
hope  that  during  the  next  2S 
years  you  will  be  with  me  all 
the  time  instead  of  only  three 
and  a  half  years  out  of  every 
four.  I  think  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  firm  of  White 
and  Roosevelt  might  be  able  to 
bring  the  four  freedoms  at 
least  to  this  nation  of  ours.’’ 

The  telegram  was  framed 
and  still  hangs  in  the  plain 
little  room  where  nearly  every 
president  since  Theodore  Roos¬ 
evelt  had  come  for  counsel.  Al¬ 
ready  the  teletyping  has  faded 
and  Lowther  is  .  thinking  of 
asking  Western  Union  to  type 
up  a  duplicate. 

Just  one  more  matter  of 
business  before  you  leave  Em¬ 
poria.  Lowther  wants  to  take 
down  your  name  and  initials. 

“Will  always  used  to  say — 
names,  names,  names ....’’ 
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here  of  whom  89  were  in  the 
service,’’  reports  John  Mc- 
Cormally,  the  25-year-old 
Emporia  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  student  who  wrote  the 
series.  “And  quite  a  few  didn’t 
know  that  Mexicans  aren’t 
permitted  in  some  soda  foun¬ 
tains  and  have  to  sit  in  the 
balcony  of  the  movie  house.’’ 

The  Gazette  ran  a  set  of 
calm,  factual  reports.  “You 
can  t  put  on  a  red  hot  crusade 
in  a  town  like  this,’’  McCorm- 
ally  says,  “folks  wouldn’t  go 
for  it.  We  never  suggested 
anything  be  done,  either.  Let 
the  people  outside  the  office  do 
the  suggesting.’’ 

“The  stories  weren’t  too  pop¬ 
ular  up  and  down  the  street,’’ 
Lowther  comments,  “but  I 
think  we  did  something.’’  It 
wasn’t  done  by  front-page  edi¬ 
torials  or  wordy'  argumenta¬ 
tion.  It  was  done  by  quotes 
such  as  one  from  an  aging 
Mexican  father  who  said:  “1 
still  not  understand  why  it  Is 
that  when  they  give  rifles,  ev¬ 
erybody  gat  one.  But  with  cof¬ 
fee  it  is  different.’’  Since  then, 
a  Mexican  representative  has 
been  elected  to  the  Junior 
Cham'ber  of  Commerce  and  a 
Spanish-American  girl  teaches 
a  “mixed”  weekly  dancing 
class  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

McCormally,  one  of  the  ex- 

Eerienced  reporters  whom 
owther  pays  an  average  of 
$30  to  $35  a  week,  has  had 
his  say  on  touchy  subjects  be¬ 
fore.  Big,  bluff  and  ruddy- 
cheaked,  he  is  one  of  18  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  the  125-man  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives,  a 
Marine  veteran  of  44  months 
service  and  wounds  from  Iwo 
Jima,  and  an  up-and-coming 
fellow  whose  political  ambi¬ 
tions  don’t  always  temper  his 
public  tongue. 

StHl  An  Angry  Editorial! 
“Give  us  a  country  worth 
300,000  lives  and  keep  your  30 
billion  bucks,”  he  wrote  in  an 
angry  Gazette  editorial  at¬ 
tacking  a  future  veterans’ 
bonus.  It  made  a  strong 
enough  case  to  be  re-printed 
under  his  by-line  in  the  April, 
1917,  issue  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest. 

William  Allen  White  bought 
the  Gazette  in  1895  for  S3.000. 
It  had  a  circulation  of  425, 
only  partly  paid,  and  a  pavroll 
of  S4.5  weekly.  Christmas,  1947, 
the  paper  distributed  among  its 
40  employees  some  S5  000  in 
silv’er  dollars.  The  bonus  was 
part  of  a  regular  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan  under  which  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  set  a  gross  income 
goal,  the  balance  going  to  the 
staff  on  the  basis  of  weekly 
pay  rates.  Last  year,  each  man 
received  70  weeks’  pav  for  52 
weeks’  work. 

“When  times  get  tough 
■gain,  we  may  no  longer  have 


Eugene  T.  Lowther  (left),  general  manager  of  the  Gazette,  con¬ 
ferring  with  Star  Reporter  John  McCormally  at  the  desk  of 
William  Allen  White.  Unoccupied  arm  chair  belonged  to  the  late 
editor,  and  to  his  father  before  that. 

any  melon  to  cut,”  Lowther  the  late  Walt  Mason,  whose 
cautions.  But  right  now  the  “Ripply  Rhymes”  were  first 
financial  picture  is  brighter  syndicated  at  the  suggestion  of 
than  ever.  What  is  more,  there  Mr.  White.  And  there  wert 
has  never  been  any  kind  of  many  Kansas  editors  who 
labor  trouble.  “We’ve  always  learned  to  slug  their  stories 
run  the  place  like  a  big  family,  here,  among  them  Oscar  S. 
and  we  still  do,”  its  managers  Stauffer,  now  publisher  of  The 
will  explain.  Topeka  State  Journal. 

Prosperity  and  the  high  Most  distinguished  graduate 
price  of  newspapenng  have  _and  a  favorite  conversational 
dulled  personal  ambitions  subject— is  William  L.  (“Young 
among  Gazette  men  and  Bill”)  White,  the  editor’s  son, 
strengthened  the  monopoly  ^^o,  in  the  words  of  one  old- 
position  of  the  Paper  and  its  timer,  “just  about  grew  up  in 
less  renowned  counterparts  t^e  office  waste  basket.”  Sev- 
throughout  Kansas.  “We  all  gj.gj  staffers  can  recall  when 
have  had  ambitions  to  own  our  first  bggan  batting  out  high 
own  papers,”  Lowther  remi-  school  news.  Now  a  roving  edi- 
nisces,  “it’s  just  that  we  were  tor  for  The  Reader’s  Digest  and 
born  too  late.  You  just  can’t  author  of  an  impressive  string 
get  out  with  a  shirttail  full  of  best-seUers  (“They  Were 

type  and  open  up  shop  any  Expendable,”  “Queens  Die 

Proudly,”  “Journey  for  Mar- 
The  Price  of  Victory  garet.”  “Report  on  the  Rus- 

“Mr.  White,”  he  continues,  sians,”  etc.).  Bill  White  can 
■‘lived  through  the  era  when  look  back  on  an  exceptionally 
a  smaller  town  might  have  successful  career  as  radio  corn- 
two  papers  and  neither  of  them  mentator  and  war  correspond- 
was  any  good.  It’s  too  much  of  ent,  although  he  began  on  the 
a  struggle  for  existence.”  Washington  Post  only  in  1935. 

StiU,  Lowther  knows  he  has  to  Young  Bill  Not  So  Empoiian 
maintain  high  standards.  If 

we  slip  and  get  out  a  poor  It  Is  doubtful  whether  fel- 

product,  we’re  tempting  some-  low-townsmen  have  ever  quite 
body  to  come  in  with  another  forgiven  him  the  fame  and 
paper.”  And  he’s  frank  enough  fortune  acquired  in  the  east 
to  add  quietly:  “Sometimes  we  and  abroad.  He  spends  several 
feel  we’d  be  more  on  our  toes  months  at  home  each  year, 
if  there  were  a  second  sheet.”  lays  down  lines  of  general  pol- 
But  there  never  has  been  icy  and  occasionally  consults 
competition  in  Emporia,  and  by  mail  on  outstanding  issues, 
opinion  here  is  that  even  new  But  the  most  important  ques- 
and  cheaper  production  pro-  tion  about  him  will  be  asked 
cesses  would  not  greatly  multi-  only  by  an  inquisitive  out- 
ply  the  number  of  small  papers  sider:  Will  he  ever  return  to 
in  the  state.  Emporia? 

A  handful  of  men  on  the  “He  always  says  he’s  com- 

Gazette,  like  Lowther,  made  ing  back  but  he  never  says 
their  way  up  and  stayed.  Ted  when,”  sighs  his  frail,  charm- 
McDaniei,  the  city  editor,  be-  ing  mother  and  co-publisher 
gan  as  a  proof  reader.  But  who  doesn’t  mind  describing 
most  move  on  to  greener  pas-  herself  as  an  “old  party.”  Now 
tures.  There  was  Brock  Pern-  77,  the  petite,  pale  .woman 
berton,  the  theatrical  producer,  whom  William  Allen  White 
who  was  a  cub  before  becom-  would  nearly  always  consult 
ing  dramatic  critic  the  New  on  important  stories,  and  who 
York  Times  in  the  heyday  of  for  years  tripled  in  brass  as 
Alexander  Woolcott.  There  was  editorial  adviser,  housewife 
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<  Senate  Group 
Lists  Hearing 
On  Liquor  Ads 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  for 
April  21  on  three  bills  designed 
to  tighten  restrictions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages. 

The  three  measures  include 
one  sponsored  by  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper  (R)  Kansas,  to 
outlaw  liquor  advertising  in 
interstate  commerce,  on  which 
hearings  were  conducted  last 
year.  The  other  two,  recently 
introduced  jointly  by  Senators 
Clyde  M.  Reed  (R)  Kansas, 
and  Edwin  C.  Johnson  (D) 
Colo.,  differ  only  as  to  severity 
of  the  proposed  new  controls, 
over  liquor  advertising. 

One  of  the  Reed-Johnson 
bills  (S.  2352),  would  brand 
"misleading  in  a  material  re- 
.spect”,  advertising  which  con¬ 
tained  representations  that  the 
use  of  an  alcoholic  beverage — 

1 —  Is  beneficial  to  health  or 
contributes  to  physical  up¬ 
building. 

2 —  Will  increase  social  or 
business  standing  or  prestige. 

3 —  Is  traditional  in  Ameri¬ 
can  family  life  or  is  or  should 
be  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  American  home. 

This  bill  also  specifically  de¬ 
fines  “alcoholic  beverage”  as 
including  “any  spirituous,  vin¬ 
ous,  malt  or  other  fermented 
liquor  fit  for  use  for  beverage 
purnoses.” 

The  other  Reed-Johnson  bill 
(S.  2365),  is  patterned  after 
Virginia  advertising  regulations 
which  are  regarded  as  the 
most  restrictive  of  those  in  any 
of  the  17  “monopoly”  states. 
It  would  limit  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  advertising  to  a  facsimile 
of  a  bottle  and  label.  Not 
more  than  three  such  facsim¬ 
iles  could  be  used  in  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  the  size  would 
be  restricted  to  the  actual  size 
of  the  bottle  and  label.  Repro¬ 
duction  of  recipes  would  be 
prohibited  even  though  they 
may  be  attached  to  a  bottle. 

Both  of  the  Reed-Johnson 
bills  seek  to  impose  the  new 
advertising  restrictions  through 
amendments  to  Section  15  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  This  would  set  up  dual 
control  over  advertising  since 
auch  authority  already  is  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit. 

Senators  Reed  and  Johnson 
are  members  of  the  Senate  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Com  • 
merce  Committee  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  subcommittee  which 
reported  on  S.  265,  the  original 
Capper  bill.  Their  report  filed 
last  July  said  it  was  doubtful 
>f  the  Capper  bill  is  practic¬ 
able  to  enact  into  law  in  its 
present  form,  and  as  a  result 
thev  offered  for  consideration 
of  the  full  committee  two  pro¬ 
posed  substitutes.  Either  one 
of  which,  they  said,  “would 
reach  the  purpose  sought.” 

Since  the  committee  took  no 
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action  on  either  of  these  pre¬ 
ssed  bills.  Senators  Reed  and 
Johnson  introduced  the  new 
versions.  S.  2352  follows  close¬ 
ly  one  of  the  proposed  bills. 
S.  2365,  however,  differs  radi¬ 
cally  from  its  proposed  prede¬ 
cessor. 

One  difference  between  the 
proposed  bills  and  the  ones  in¬ 
troduced  is  that  the  former 
would  have  exempted  alcoholic 
beverages  containing  less  than 
4%  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
S.  2352,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  applies  to  all  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  hearings  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  full  committee  as 
was  the  case  in  the  hearing  on 
the  Capper  bill.  Senator  Reed 
will  preside  in  the  absence  of 
Chairman  Wallace  H.  White, 
Jr.  (R)  Me.,  who  is  convales¬ 
cing  from  illness. 

Members  of  the  committee, 
in  addition  to  White,  Reed  and 
Johnson,  are: 

Republicans:  Charles  W.  To- 
bey.  New  Hampshire;  Owen 
Brewster,  Maine;  Albert  W. 
Hawkes,  N.  J.;  E.  H.  Moore, 
Okla.;  and  Homer  E.  Capehart, 
Ind. 

Democrats:  Tom  Stewart, 
Tenn.;  Ernest  W.  McFarland, 
Ariz.;  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Wash.;  Francis  J.  Myers,  Pa.; 
and  Brien  McMahon,  Conn. 

♦ 

Gty  Editor-Coroner 
Gets  News  First 

LONGVIEW,  Wash.  —  The 
fact  that  Gordon  M.  Quarn- 
strom,  city  editor  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News,  also 
is  county  coroner  and  a 
member  of  the  Washington 
State  Aviation  Commission 
helped  the  Daily  News  give 
Associated  Press  a  valuable 
news  tip  on  the  recent  crash 
of  an  army  plane  near  here. 

Quarnstrom  was  notified 
by  the  district  search  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  aviation  com¬ 
mission  when  he  learned  the 
plane  was  overdue.  Quarn¬ 
strom  in  his  role  as  Long¬ 
view  correspondent  for  AP, 
phoned  the  AP  in  Seattle 
and  gave  the  first  news  on 
the  plane  being  lost.  He  lat¬ 
er  furnished  news  to  several 
newspapers  in  his  role  as 
coroner  . 

♦ 

Joint  Committee 
Plans  Seminars 

A  series  of  jemmars  for  ex- 
ecutives  of  organizations 
planning  plant  and  commu¬ 
nity  programs  for  economic 
understanding  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANA  and  AAAA. 

The  seminars,  first  of  which 
will  be  held  May  3  to  5  in 
New  York,  are  designed  “to 
fill  the  specific  needs  of  or¬ 
ganizations  who  want  further 
information  on  how  to  move 
their  programs  ahead,”  it  was 
stated  by  Kenneth  Wells  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  for  the 
committee.  First  sessions 
will  be  limited  to  40  partici¬ 
pants,  he  said. 
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Bureau  Readies 
Program  For 
ANPA  Session 


Spotlighting  the  newspaper 
industry’s  expanding  role  of 
collaboration  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
will  report  on  current  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  ANPA  convention,  Apr.  21. 

Robert  J.  Keith,  director  of 
advertising  of  Pillsbury  Mills. 
Inc.  and  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  committee  of  the 
Association  of  National-Adver¬ 
tisers;  Richard  W.  Slocum 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  and 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  Alfred  B. 
Stanford,  director  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau,  will  be  principal  speakers. 

Mr.  Keith  will  represent  the 
nation’s  advertisers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  discussing  objective  helc 
from  media  in  advertising  de 
cisions. 

Chairman  Slocum  will  detai 
the  record  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising’s  progress  ir 
1947,  and  will  report  to  Bur¬ 
eau  members  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  expansion  plan  first 
launched  in  1945  and  on  the 
reorganization  begun  in  Jan¬ 
uary  with  the  naming  of  Mr 
Stanford  as  director  of  all 
Bureau  operations,  after  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  William  A.  Thom¬ 
sen. 

“Newspapers’  Opportunity 
for  Business  Leadership  in 
1948”  will  be  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Stanford’s  address  to  the 
membership — his  first  since  be- 
*  coming  director  in  January. 

The  program  also  will  in¬ 
clude  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  who  was  administrative 
head  since  1913,  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun  and  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  from  1932  to  1941;  a 
talk  on  cooperation  between 
newspaper  representatives  and 
the  Bureau  bv  George  E.  Gil- 
bertsen,  of  John  W.  Cullen  Co.. 
Chicago,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives;  and 
case-history  reports  on  Bureau 
activities  bv  Harold  S.  Barnes 
assistant  director,  and  John 
Giesen,  retail  director. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  gov¬ 
erning  board,  will  conclude  the 
session.  David  W.  Howe,  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  president  of  ANPA,  wiil 
preside. 

♦ 

Agency  Sells  Stock 

CHICAGO  —  Distribution  of 
company  stock  to  key  em¬ 
ployes  was  announced  last 
week  by  John  W.  Shaw  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency.  The  employes  ac¬ 
quired  the  stock  for  cash  at  an 
undisclosed  price  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  moves  .John 
W.  Shaw,  president,  to  widen 
the  agency’s  ownership  base. 


i3ru^ki  J^dnjU 

Open  Editorial  Page 

Any  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal  is  eligible  to  write  editor¬ 
ials  under  a  system  which  pays 
$5  for  each  contribution  used 
on  local  or  regional  topics. 

♦ 

Happy  Birthday 

One  of  the  best-read  columns 
in  the  Saskatchewan  Moose 
Jaw  Times-Herald,  according 
to  News  Editor  J.  B.  Lamb,  is 
the  recently-instituted  “Happy 
Birthday”  feature  listing  names 
of  persons  whose  birthdays  oc¬ 
cur  the  next  day.  Ages  are  not 
given. 

♦ 

'^athers  and  Sons 

Vfter  Jack  McDonald,  San 
Francisco  Cal  1-B  u  1 1  e  t  i  n 
iports  editor,  wrote  a  column 
saying  fathers  should  take 
heir  sons  to  sports  events,  the 
oaper  did  something  about  the 
matter  itself.  The  result  was 
the  first  annual  Father-Son 
Might  for  the  San  Francisco- 
'.Vhite  Sox  game.  It  was  at- 
ended  by  12,000  persons. 

♦ 

’arty  for  Car  Dealers 

The  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  play 
osts  to  automobile  dealers  in 
’heir  territory  at  an_  annual 
dinner.  In  charge  at  this  year’s 
party  were  Harold  E.  Swan¬ 
son.  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  both  papers;  Harry  A. 
Sward  and  Ben  H.  Potter,  co¬ 
publishers;  and  E.  F.  Binder,  of 
\llen-Klapp  Co.,  publishers’ 
epresentative.  ^ 

'^und  Drive  Success 
'Credited  to  Peabody 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Pat¬ 
rick  Peabody,  publisher  of 
Sunnyvale  Standard,  was 
credited  with  success  o  f 
a  $1,0(10,000  community  hos¬ 
pital  fund  drive  in  Santa 
Clara  County  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Central  Coast  Coun¬ 
ties  Unit,  California  News- 
naper  Publishers  Assn. 

The  tribute  came  from  A. 
R.  Bower,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald  and  News,  who  said 
Peabody  had  “discharged 
his  duty  as  a  publisher  to  his 
community.” 

Peabody  replied  that  the 
success  rested  on  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  newspapers  of  the 
area,  as  evidenced  by  6,626 
inches  of  free  newspaper 
space  given  the  campaign. 

William  Steglich,  publish-- 
er.  King  City  Rustler  -  Her¬ 
ald,  was  elected  unit  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Peabody. 
Fred  McPherson  Jr.,  Santa 
Cruz  Sentinel-News,  was 
elected  vice  president.  Dwight 
Bentel,  San  Jose  State  College, 
was  retained  as  secretary  with 
William  G.  Werner,  Gilroy 
Dispatch,  as  treasurer. 
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Promotion  Pace  Must  Trim 
Sail  to  Conform  With  Wind 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

We  get  from  one  harried  pro¬ 
motion  manager  what  must 
be  a  fairly  common  complaint 
these  days. 

“Our  department,”  he  tells 
us,  “is  under  tremendous  pres¬ 
sure  from  management  to  cut 
expenses.  We  have  just  made 
a  comprehensive  survey  of 
everything  we  do,  every  opera¬ 
tion  we  go  through,  every  serv¬ 
ice  we  render.  Frankly,  I  can 
find  justification  for  cutting 
practically  nowhere,  I  can  find 
justification  in  many  places  for 
increasing  expenditures. 

“Honestly,  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do.  I  sympathize  with  man¬ 
agement.  Although  we  had  the 
best  revenue  year  we’ve  ever 
had  last  year,  we  also  had  the 
biggest  expense  year  we’ve 
ever  had,  and  the ‘sad  part  Is, 
expenses  increased  more  than 
revenue  did.  The  outlook  for 
this  year,  in  the.se  circum¬ 
stances,  is  bleak.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  experiencing  some  let¬ 
down  in  revenue,  and  there  is 
a  certainty  that  many  expenses 
will  increase,  because  many 
have  already  increased. 

“I  am  caught  between  two 
fires.  The  management  fire  is 
by  far  the  hotter,  of  course. 
But  every  department  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  facing  a  tougher  fight 
for  business,  wants — and  needs 
— more  promotional  help;  and 
the  circulation  department  is 
not  far  behind  the  advertising 
in  demanding  more  and  more 
of  our  assistance. 

“If  there  is  an  answer — and 
I  despair  of  one — what  the  hell 
is  it?” 

Frankly,  we  don’t  know.  We, 
too,  sympathize  with  manage¬ 
ment,  which  is  itself  caught 
between  the  two  fires  of  de¬ 
creasing  revenues  and  iiKreas- 
ing  expenses.  And  naturallv 
we  sympathize  with  every 
advertising  and  circulation 
manager  who  knows  that  he’s 
in  a  fight  for  sales  this  year 
and  ne^s  and  wants  every 
promotional  assist  he  can  get. 
Promotion  Cannot  Be  Sacrificed 

But  our  s.vmpathy  with  man¬ 
agement  does  not  go  too  far.  It 
would  be  too  bad  to  have 
newspapers  fall  into  the  same 
trap  they  belabor  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  about  falling  into,  the 
trap  of  curtailing  promotion 
and  advertising,  just  when  the 
fight  for  business  gets  tough 
and  really  needs  promotion  and 
advertising. 

Nevertheless,  our  promotion 
manager  friend  is  facing  a 
condition,  as  Grover  Cleveland 
once  remarked,  and  not  a 
theory,  and  somehow  he  must 
find  a  way  out  of  his  dilemma. 
Several  possibilities  exists. 

One  is  to  cut  expenses  by 
cutting  out  every  marginal 


service  or  operation  or  promo¬ 
tion.  A  drastic  attitude  in  this 
direction  brings  results.  You’ve 
got  to  be  hard-boiled,  and  you 
may  ruffle  a  lot  of  feelings. 
But  you’ll  find  that  saving  a 
penny  here  and  a  dime  there 
mounts  up  into  dollars. 

Require  Definite  Programs 

Another  is  to  insist  that  your 
advertising  and  circulation 
people  draw  up  a  definite  and 
specific  plan  for  whatever 
business  they’re  going  after. 
Once  the  sales  plan  is  drawn 
up,  the  promotional  plan  can 
be  drawn.  If  priorities  are  as¬ 
signed,  you’ll  find  many  margi¬ 
nal  promotional  requests  fall¬ 
ing  by  the  wayside.  Then,  you 
can  cut  your  promotion  to  fit 
your  budget.  Instead  of  two 
mailings,  you  may  have  to  out 
one  to  work,  and  make  that 
one  a  hard-hitter.  Instead  of 
spreading  vour  talents — and 
vour  monev — over  several 
fields,  you  may  concentrate  on 
a  few.  but  a  few  with  real 
Dotential.  Tt  will  show  in 
budget  savin.gs. 

Still  another  way  is  to  cut 
out  all  the  lush  stuff  and  bear 
down  on  the  heavy  selling 
stuff.  It  has  always  been  our 
contention  that  a  simple  mime¬ 
ographed  sheet  is  a  swell  pro¬ 
motion,  if  the  material  in  it 
is  real  promotion;  and  that  a 
lush  brochure  is  that  much 
money  wasted,  if  w’hat  it  says 
wasn’t  wortli  saying  in  the 
first  place. 

Since  this  is  a  hot  subject 
that  is  right  now  burning  the 
seats  of  a  lot  of  promotion 
people,  we  hope  it  will  come 
up  somewhere  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
convention  in  Cleveland  next 
April  5,  6,  and  7.  Nothing  could 
be  more  important  right  now 
than  to  tell  promotion  man¬ 
agers  how  they  can  get  more 
out  of  fewer  bucks. 

Double  Promotion 

Right  on  this  subject  oi 
squeezing  more  out  of  promo¬ 
tion  dollars  comes  a  booklet 
from  the  Metropolitan  Group 
which  Fred  Reinhart,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  says  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  “make  expensive  pro¬ 
motion  material  do  double 
duty.” 

What  Fred  has  done  is  very 
simple.  He  has  put  together  in 
this  booklet  a  condensation  of 
the  splendid  promotional  cam- 
aign  the  Metropolitan  Group 
as  been  running  for  some 
time  in  the  trade  books  and  in 
some  newspapers.  The  ads, 
done  J)Y  Walter  Weir,  are  well 
worth  Te-reading,  and  they 
read  as  well  or  better  on  this 


repeat  as  they  did  the  first 
time. 

Then,  in  the  back  of  the 
booklet,  is  the  “nuts  and  bolts” 
department — a  series  of  tabbed 
pages  giving  essential  facts 
about  circulation,  flexibility, 
readership,  merchandisibility, 
coverage,  and  advertisers. 

In  this  way,  the  one  booklet 
serves  both  as  a  promotional 
piece  and  as  a  data  book  about 
the  Metropolitan  Group.  It 
should  ser\’e  well.  too.  It  is 
designed  with  taste,  and  with 
an  eye  to  the  reader’s  ease — 
and  his  service,  too. 

Til  the  Bag 

“How  Not  to  cover  New 
York”  is  the  tantalizing  caption 
on  a  broadside  mailed  by  the 
New  York  Journal-American, 
which  goes  on  to  say  that  “you 
can’t  go  to  town  bv  going 
around  in  a  circle.”  The  piece 
makes  a  pitch  for  “the  broad¬ 
est  possible  family  market,” 
which  the  Journal-American 
offers  with  its  biggest  evening 
ciculation  in  the  market. 

“Like  ham  goes  with  eggs” 
and  “like  Damon  goes  with 
Pythias,”  the  Portland  Oregon- 
•'an  goes  with  the  Oregon 
market,  according  to  that  pa¬ 
per’s  current  trade  naoer  cam- 
naign.  It’s  a  good  one.  too, 
which  makes  refreshing  new’ 
'«e  of  an  ancient  theme. 

“Here’s  a  question  for  vou.” 
a  folder  challenges  us.  “What’s 
the  5th  largest  circulation  in 
these  five  states?”  The  states 
are  West  Virginia.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  The  folder  is  a 
’data  folder  from  the  Raleigh 
fN.  C.)  News  &  Observer.  The 
folder  is  a  good  one.  full  of 
■nformatlon  well  put  together. 
But  that  caption  is  calculated 
♦o  challenge  nothing  so  surelv 
as  an  actively  indifferent,  “S'' 
•"hat?” 

♦ 

\EA  Service  Offered 
^eeklv  Newsnapers 

CHICAGO  —  Through  ar¬ 
rangements  with  NEA  Service, 
Inc.,  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  is  offering  comics,  features 
and  news  pictures  to  weekly 
new’spapers. 

The  two  NEA’s  are  working 
together  in  offering  a  weekly 
service  to  NE.\  weekly  member 
papers.  Each  week’s  service 
includes  two  feature  pages.  One 
is  a  picture  page,  including  the 
top  news  pictures  of  the  week. 
The  other  a  feature  page,  in¬ 
cluding  comics,  an  editorial 
cartoon,  crossword  puzzle  and 
other  features.  Each  feature 
and  picture  are  matted  separ¬ 
ately. 

♦ 

Hoe  Dividend 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  have  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1  oh  the 
Class  “A”  stock,  payable  April 


SYNDICATES 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

“Malarky,”  in  popularity.  Wally 
keeps  the  readers  guessing  who 
is  Maizie  and  who  is  Daisy. 

He  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Evansville,  Ind.,  where 
two  real  life  Maizie  and  Daisy 
people  are  deputies  in  the  Van¬ 
derburgh  County  Auditor’s  of¬ 
fice.  They  reported  all  sorts  of 
mix-ups  because  of  similarity 
in  their  names. 

Because  neither  of  Carlson’s 
scrub  lady  characters  would 
win  a  beauty  contest  pr  ze.  he 
adds  to  the  confusion  himself 
when  asked  which  is  which  by 
steting:  “The  clnmoroi’s  one.”' 

‘Willie  Dee’  Coming 

LITTLE  boy.  his  friends  and 

a  touch  of  fantasy  make  a 
'on-formula  comic  nut  of  the 
’^^GLSTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYN- 
niCATEs  “Willie  Dee”  bv  Vic 
Green.  The  feature  will  be  re¬ 
leased  not  onlv  in  daily  but  in 
Sunday  form.  May  10  and  May 
’.6  resoectivelv. 

Willie  Dee  is  the  sort  of  boy 
a  man  fancies  himself  to  have 
been,  part  scrapper,  nart  dawd¬ 
ler,  part  dreamer.  For  especial 
Mends  he  has  Nunzio,  a  half- 
nint  Latin  American  and  a 
talking  crow.  Each  strip  has  a 
gag. 

Vic  Green,  the  artist,  is  a 
'ix-footer  from  Houston.  Tex., 
'"ho  hesitated  a  long  time  be¬ 
tween  art  and  professional 
t'oxing.  Art  won  around  about 
the  time  Green  married,  even 
‘ho’igh  for  a  time  art  meant 
'■u''h  iobs  as  illustrating  for  a 
•■nitorm  company’s  catalog, 
’during  the  war.  at  the  nrint- 
shon  where  he  was  a  partner 
he  devoted  spare  time  to  creat¬ 
ing  a  series  of  four  “GI  Car- 
toonbooks”  which  began  as  a 
nroiect  for  hometown  bovs  and 
de'’eloped  a  wide  demand. 

The  father  of  two  boys,  aced 
three  and  nine.  Green  solit 
the  difference  in  age  to  create 
Willie  and  used  him  for  bed¬ 
time  stories  for  his  youngsters 
before  translating  him  into  a 
comic. 

Harold  Teen’s  Counterpart 

“HAROLD  TEEN,”  Chicago 

Tribune-New  York  News, 
Inc.  syndicated  feature  and  29- 
vear-old  comic  strip  created  by 
Carl  Ed,  takes  to  the  air  on 
WGN,  April  3.  When  Harold 
starts  his  disc  jockey  career  in 
the  comic  strip,  WGN’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  parallel  his  pub¬ 
lished  adventures.  The  week¬ 
ly  half-hour  program,  called 
“Swinging  at  the  Sugar  Bowl." 
will  feature  Fred  Reynolds 
WGN  continuity  writer  and 
dialogue  writer  of  the  “Har¬ 
old  Teen”  comic  strip,  as 
Harold. 

♦ 

Outdoor  Book  Section 

Reviews  of  books  covering  the 
entire  sports  and  outdoor  field 
will  be  featured  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Magazine  of  Books 
.\pril  25, 
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Lucky  Strike 
Account  Goes 
To  BBDO  Agency 

American  Tobacco  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  Inc.  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes.  Sullivan, 
Stauffer.  Colwell  &  Bayles  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the 
company’s  Pall  Mall  cigarette 
advertis’ing. 

Announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  came  seieral  days 
after  resignation  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing.  Agency  for  Kensitas, 
American’s  subsidiary  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Lucky  Strike  advertising  to¬ 
talled  approximatelv  $10,000,- 
000  in  1947. 

Notice  of  the  Lucky  Strike 
appointment  was  oiven  to 
BBD&O  almost  simultaneously 
with  release  of  the  news  to  the 
press.  Ben  Duffy,  president  of 
the  agency,  told  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  work  on  Lucky 
Strike  advertising  would  start 
as  soon  as  organization  of  the 
account  is  taken  over  from 
F,  C  &  B. 

Ke  was  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  his  agency  would 
emoloy  any  of  the  F,  C  &  B 
staff  on  the  account.  About 
200  employes  of  the  latter 
agency  have  worked  part  or 
full-time  on  American  'Tobacco 
advertising,  which  represented 
about  50%  of  the  billing  of 
F,  C  &  B’s  New  York  office, 
and  20%  of  its  total  billings. 

BBD&O  will  drop  its  Kool 
Cigarettes  account  for  Brown 
&  Williamson  Co.  as  soon  as 
another  agency  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  it,  Mr.  Duffy 
said.  Billing  on  Kools  has  been 
about  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Tete\ision  advertising  for 
Lucky  Strike  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  $12,000,000 
American  Tobacco  account  was 
the  result  of  a  ‘’difference  of 
opinion”  with  the  comoany  on 
advertising  policies,  Emerson 
Foote,  president,  said. 

The  action  followed  by  less 
than  a  week  the  resignation  of 
George  Washington  Hill,  Jr.  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  American  (E  &  P, 
March  27,  p.  12).  There  was  no 
connection  between  the  two 
resignations,  Mr.  Foote  said, 
but  “the  motivation  was  the 
same.” 

Dropping  the  account  was  en¬ 
tirely  his  own  responsibility, 
Mr.  Foote  declared.  Before 
doing  so,  he  said,  he  had  offered 
to  resign  from  the  agency  if 
other  executives  wished  to  re¬ 
tain  the  account.  They  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation. 

Differences  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  since  the  death  of 


George  Washington  Hill,  Sr., 
Mr.  Foote  said.  He  declined  to 
reveal  specific  instances  of  dis¬ 
agreement  between  himself  and 
Vincent  Riggio,  present  presi¬ 
dent. 

“This  is  entirely  a  difference 
of  opinion,”  he  declared,  “and 
not  of  personalities.  Mr.  Rig¬ 
gio  has  a  right  to  any  kind  of 
advertising  he  wants.  But  we 
feel  it  is  not  fair  for  an  agency 
to  accept  commi.ssions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  that  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  its  own  efforts.” 

The  agency  has  no  plans  at 
present  for  job  retrenchment, 
although  the  New  York  office 
will  “run  in  the  red  for  awhile”, 
said  Mr.  Foote. 

American  Tobacco  w’as  the 
agency’s  first  account  when  it 
took  over  the  quarters  and  good 
will  of  Lord  &  Thomas  at  the 
latter’s  liquidation  in  1943.  Mr. 
Foote  has  handled  it  for  10 
years. 

(Two  days  after  resignation 
of  the  account  was  revealed  it 
wa.o  announced  that  the  Pall 
Mall  division  of  the  company 
had  appointed  Sullivan,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Colwell  &  Bayles.) 

♦ 

$500  Essay  Prize 
Won  By  Ex-Loser 

Thirty-four  prize  winners  in 
the  12th  Annual  IPI  Essay  Con¬ 
test  were  tnnounced  this  week 
by  Fred  j.  Hartman,  educa¬ 
tional  director  of  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  sponsors  the  com¬ 
petition  in  cooperation  with 
International  Printing  Ink  Co. 

This  year  more  than  15.900 
students,  the  largest  number 
ever  to  enter  the  contest,  com¬ 
peted  for  33  cash  prizes  and 
one  combination  award  of  cash 
and  a  silver  cup. 

First  prize  of  $500  was  won 
by  17-year-old  Helen  Spencer, 
daughter  of  Dean  Lyle  Spencer 
of  Syracuse  University’s  School 
of  Journalism.  Last  year, 
Helen’s  essay  placed  16th. 

Winner  of  second  prize  is 
Janice  Gockel,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Third  prize  of  $50  in  cash  gees 
to  Gennaro  Paolillo,  14,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Fourth  place  winner 
is  Richard  Vigneault,  Laconia, 
N.  H.,  and  Sam  Greene,  Salem, 
N.  J.  took  fifth  place. 

General  subject  of  the  con¬ 
test  w’as  “Printing  and  a  Free 
Economy”. 

The  special  prize  of  a  Silver 
Cup  and  $20.00  for  the  essay 
most  handsomely  printed  in 
color  goes  to  the  Mergenthaler 
Vocational  High  School  pf 
Printing,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦ 

New  Soil  Awards 

DENVER,  Colo.  —  The 
Denver  Post  has  joined  with 
Station  KLZ  in  offering  an¬ 
nual  soil  consei  mtion  recog¬ 
nition  awards.  A  statewide 
judging  program  will  provide 
$500  awards  to  each  of  the 
top  five  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
state.  Colorado  has  75  dis- 
stricts. 
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P&P  Want  Ad  Service  Is 


R  BIG  ASSISTANT^ 


IN  THE  DAILY  GRIND! 


Parish  &  Pickett  Want  Ad  Service  is  the  con¬ 
stant  aid  that  brings  you  more  Classified  busi¬ 
ness  with  less  work. 

The  letter  above  is  typical  of  what  the 
Chief  Executives  of  319  newspapers  think  of 
P6tP  Service.  They  see  a  direct  cause-and-ef- 
fect  relation  between  their  subscription  to  The 
Complete  Want  Ad  Service  and  growing  Clas¬ 
sified  volume,  greater  operating  efficiency,  in¬ 
creasing  profits. 

Learn  more  about  this  quick,  easy  way  to 
offset  rising  costs:  mail  that  coupon  NOW. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publishers,  Tested  Went  Ad  Sellinq  Plans 
The  Want  Ad  Service  Thai  Maket  You  More  Money 

DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36.  FLA. 


Parish  &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  3G,  Fla. 

I'd  like  to  see  how  P&P  Service  will  help  us 
build  a  bigger  and  better  Classified  section. 
Send  full  details.  ^ 

Name  .  . .  . . 

Newspaper 

City  . 


State 
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Deepdene,  Where  Goudy  Cut 
Famous  Types,  to  Be  Sold 


By  Ralph  M.  Aiello 
NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  —  Deep¬ 
dene,  the  rambling  old  coun¬ 
try  home  at  nearby  Marlboro, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  late  Frederic 
W.  Goudy  spent  the  last  23 
years  of  his  life  creating  tyro 
<lesigns  that  won  him  world¬ 
wide  acclaim,  goes  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  block  April  17. 

Working  against  time,  a 
group  of  persons  who  retam 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
achievements  of  the  •  master 
craftsman  launched  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  this  week  to 
preserve  the  home  and  its  val¬ 
uable  contents  as  a  shrine. 

Leading  the  campaign  from 
here  is  Harry  Cohen,  general 
manager  of  the  Newb^^ 
News.  Mr.  Cohen  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  several  prominent 
individuals  and  leaders  in  the 
printing  world  who  are  hopeful 
that,  before  the  auction  date 
rolls  around,  some  group  or  a 
segment  of  the  printing  indi«- 
try  will  decide  to  purchase  the 
home  and  keep  it  for  hictorical 
purposes. 

The  auction  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
eric^  T.  Goudy,  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  of  the  late  type  de¬ 
signer,  who  are  executors  of  the 
estate.  Most  of  the  active  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  sale  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Goudy. 

Heir  Approves  "Shrine” 
When  informed  of  The  News* 
campaign,  Mrs.  Goudy  endorsed 
1 1  enthusiastically  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
bear  fruit.  For  financial  rea¬ 
sons,  the  place  has  to*  be  sold, 
and  she  would  much  prefer  to 
see  it  go  to  some  one  or  some 
group  which  will  keep  it  as  a 
memorial  to  “Dad”  Goudy,  she 
said. 

Under  her  present  plans,  only 
the  building  itself  and  the 
domestic  furniture  and  fixtures 
will  be  included  in  the  sale. 
The  Goudyana — the  unassessed 
wealth  or  original  type  design 
layouts,  manuscripts,  books  and 
a  myriad  of  other  articles,  will 
be  retained  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Tools  To  Be  Saved 
.\lso  excluded  from  t'.R  April 
17  sale  are  the  tools  and 
machinery  with  which  Mr. 
Goudy  transformed  his  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  into  actual  tjrpe. 

.\11  these,  Mrs.  Goudy  said, 
will  be  stored  in  a  large  room 
which  will  be  boarded  up 
on  the  auction  day  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-enthusiastic  admirers 
from  walking  off  with  irre- 
placable  souvenirs. 

Mrs.  Goudy  said  that  In¬ 
quiries  about  the  disposition  ot 
the  Goudyana  already  have ' 
been  received  from  Syracuse 
University,  Vassar  College  in 


PoughkeMsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
Scripps  College  in  Claremont. 
Calif.  She  reiterated  her  strong 
desire  that  all  Goudy  material 
be  kept  intact,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  sizable  collection 
which  Mr.  Goudy  gave  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Wash 
ington  before  his  death. 

Scripps  Face  Being  Sorted 

It  was  for  Scripps  College  tha, 
Mr.  Goudy  did  his  last  work. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  last 
May  11,  at  the  age  of  82,  he 
completed  work  on  a  new  type 
design  which  he  called  Scripps 
Italic.  The  type  remains  where 
he  left  it  in  his  cluttered  work¬ 
shop,  and  Mrs.  Goudy  is  busy 
assorting  it  so  that  it  may  be 
sent  to  the  college. 

During  an  interview,  Mrs 
Goudy  spoke  learnedly  of  the 
various  type  designs  of  hei 
illustrious  father-in-iaw,  anci 
other  phases  of  his  work. 

“You  can’t  live  with  it  for 
20  years  without  absorbing  a 
great  deal  of  it,”  she  explained. 
“We  ate,  slept  and  talked  in 
terms  of  t)rpe  designing  and 
printing.” 

In  addition  to  her  task  of 
assortii^  the  type  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  Mr.  Goudy’s  work¬ 
shop,  Mrs.  Goudy  also  is  de¬ 
voting  considerable  time  and 
effort  in  checking  and  cata¬ 
loguing  papers,  layouts  and 
manuscripts.  Mr.  Goudy’s 
speeches  are  all  collected  and 
'ndexed,  and  the  same  thing 
is  being  done  with  other  ma¬ 
terial.  But  the  physical  task 
of  preparing  other  articles  for 
auction  probably  will  prevent 
the  completion  of  this  project 
until  after  the  sale. 

Goudy  Started  at  33 

Mr.  Goudy  was  33  years  old 
before  he  entered  upon  the 
lifework  which  was  to  make 
him  famous  among  printers, 
and  to  give  to  the  world  of  art 
some  modern  type  fonts  to  rival 
in  beauty  those  of  the  early 
masters.  Poverty  and  hardship 
seemed  to  sharpen  and  temper 
the  intellect  which  at  times 
created  new  alphabets  so  fast 
that  names  could  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them. 

One  alphabet,  called  Kenner- 
ley  after  a  publisher  whose  en¬ 
couragement  helped  Goudy  to 
success,  has  been  described  by 
a  British  authority  as  “the  most 
beautiful  type  put  within  reach 
of  English  printers  since  the 
first  Caslon  began  casting  about 
the  year  1724.” 

Mr.  Goudy  was  the  only 
established  printer  of  modern 
times  to  design  his  letters,  then 
enwaye  and  cast  the  type,  a 
technique  not  unusual  among 
4|^^^ly  masters.  THhe  Marl- 
oMIkn  insisted  upon  this  be- 
caunVe  had  no  confidence  that 


Mrs.  Frederic  T.  Goudy  straightens  out  pied  type  in  the  workshop 
of  her  father-in-law,  the  late  Frederic  ^V.  Goudy. 


others  could  or  would  make 
the  letters  exactly  as  he  had 
conceived  them. 

From  1940  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  Mr.  Goudy  was 
a  lecturer  in  type  design  at  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

Sold  First  Face  for  $10 
Mr.  Goudy  designed  his  first 
type  face,  Camelot,  in  1898  and 
sold  it  to  a  Boston  foundry  for 
$10.  In  1903  he  established  his 
original  Village  Press  at  Park 
Ridge,  111.  Fame  first  smiled  at 
him  a  year  later  when  he  won 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  St.  Louis 
World  Fair  for  book  printing. 

Fire  destroyed  his  shop  and 
the  Village  Press  was  trans¬ 
planted  to  Deepdene  Road  at 
Forest  Hills,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1924.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  Mr.  Goudy 
won  world-wide  recognition  of 
.lis  skill. 

In  1924  Mr.  Goudy  moved 
the  Village  Press  to  Marlboro, 
establishing  it  in  a  clapboard 
mill  which  had  been  built  in 

1790.  The  mill  was  a  mile 

south  of  the  village  and  near 
his  home,  Deepdene,  which  he 
named  after  his  previous  lo¬ 
cation  at  Forest  Hills, 

Fire  Destroyed  One  Plant 
On  Jan.  26,  1939,  flames 

destroyed  the  mill  and  with 
it  the  Village  Press  and  the 
original  designs  of  many  type 
faces,  with  a  loss  approxi¬ 

mating  $50,000.  Deciding 
against  reestablishment  of  the 
Village  Press,  he  continued  his 
work  from  a  small  shop  which 
he  set  up  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Goudy  long  sought  to 
combine  beauty  and  simplicity 
in  his  work.  He  also  was  quick 
to  hail  the  part  played  in  his 
career  by  his  wife,  Bertha,  who 
died  in  1935.  He  named  his 
100th  type  font  Bertham  in 
her  honor. 

In  his  latter  years  he  lost 
the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  but 
that  could  not  stop  him  from 
designing,  anymore  than  had 
poverty,  fire,  or  the  loss  of  his 
wife. 


Ross  Rov  Agency 
Has  Increase 

DETROIT  —  A  story  of  vast 
growth  is  given  in  a  progress 
report  released  by  Ross  Roy, 
Inc. 

The  Detroit  advertising 
agency  expects  to  increase  its 
billing  volume  this  year  to 
more  than  S8. 000. 000.  *In  1947, 
the  agency  recorded  a  volume 
of  $5,975,000.  Four  new  ac¬ 
counts  wore  added  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Ross  Roy.  president  of  the 
agency,  took  his  first  ad¬ 
vertising  a  c  c  o  u  n  t — Dodge 
Truck — in  1940.  By  the  end  of 
1941  the  agency  reported  a 
volume  of  $1,471,000  and  had 
82  employes.  Today  the 
agency  employs  250  persons- 
♦ 

Cincinnati  Dailies 
To  Co-S|M)nsor  Show 

CINCINNATI  —  For  the 
first  time  s  ’ice  the  Fall  Fes¬ 
tivals  shor.lv  after  the  turn 
of  this  ceniury.  all  three  daily 
newspapers  here  are  cooper¬ 
ating  to  put  over  a  civic  ed¬ 
ucational  project.  It  is  the 
annual  Pure  "  ood  and  Home 
Show  at  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
den,  a  resort  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  City  of  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Formerly  the  show  .Pad  the 
backing  of  only  the  Times- 
Star.  Now  that  paper,  as  us¬ 
ual,  will  put  on  ‘he  free  cook¬ 
ing  school;  the  Post  will  be 
responsible  for  the  evening 
entertainment,  and  the  En¬ 
quirer  will  sponsor  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  be  announced. 

♦ 

For  Better  Fishing 

DENVER,  Colo.  —  The 
Denver  Post  has  embarked 
on  a  campaign  to  improve 
trout  fishing  facilities  in  Col* 
orado.  Wallace  Taber,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Wild 
Life  Institute,  is  handling  • 
daily  series  of  articles  on  th* 
subject. 
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Lester  Markel  Thinks  Press 
Neglects  Interpretive  Role 


"THE  newspapers  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  job  to  do”  in  narrow¬ 
ing  the  “areas  of  misinforma¬ 
tion,  or  lack  of 
information  i  n 
the  United 
States,”  says 
Lester  Markel, 
who  this  month 
c  0  m  p  1  eted  25 
years  of  service 
as  editor  of  the 
Sunday  New 
York  Times. 

This  mission 
is  not  accom¬ 
plished  as  it 
Siould  be,  in  , 

Markel’s  opin-  Markel 

ion,  “because  in  certain  areas 
the  papers  have  abdicated  to  the 
radio  and  the  newsweeklies.  In 
those  areas,  they  must  perform 
the  function  of  interpreting  as 
well  as  presenting  the  news." 

Markel  warns,  however,  that 
by  interpretation  he  does  not 
mean  “opinion.”  “I  mean  the 
presentation  of  objective  back¬ 
grounds,”  he  says. 

It  is  not  exclusively  a  news¬ 
paper  job,  Markel  says.  “Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  radio,  and  the 
schools  have  to  take  part  in  it.” 

The  size  of  the  job  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  polls,  which  Markel 
quotes  as  revealing  that  “only 
25%  of  those  who  vote  are 
really  well-informed.  Another 
25%  have  practically  no  infor¬ 
mation,  and  there  is  a  group  in 
between — the  remaining  50%  — 
willing  to  be  informed,  but  not." 

The  mere  presentation  of  the 
facts,  by  themselves,  is  not 
enough  in  this  complicated  age, 
Markel  asserts,  adding  that  "in 
these  days  when  international 
news  is  of  such  surpassing  im¬ 
portance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  needed  is  the  kind  of 
interpretive  review-of-the-week 
that  the  New  York  Times  at¬ 
tempts  to  do.” 

Recognizing  that  smaller 
papers,  hampered  by  staff  re¬ 
quirements,  cannot  undertake 
Uie  interpretive  mission  in  the 
wider  field,  Miarkel  suggests 
that  a  summary  background  be 
procured  from  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  “In  that  way,”  he 
says,  “the  newspaper  would  be 
doing  the  job  it  is  designed 
to  do,  rather  than  leaving  it  to 
be  done  by  other  media.” 

Government  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  good  interpretation 
of  the  facts  behind  the  news. 
Markel  says.  On  this  topic,  he 
says  in  part  that  “the  problem 
of  public  opinion  is  becoming 
increasingly  recognized  in  the 
government.  .  .  .  There  is  great 
hope  that  the  branches  of  the 
government,  especially  such 
branches  as  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  are  going  to  give  the 
press  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
way  of  briefing  and  background 
man  has  been  the  case.  .  .  . 
uiere  has  been,  in  Washington, 

1  feel,  too  much  bare  presenta¬ 
tion  of  fact  and  too  little  ex¬ 
planation,”  a  condition  that 
Markel  believes  is  now  being 
remedied. 


In  addition  to  a  merciless 
schedule  as  editor.  Markel  en¬ 
gages  in  other  time-consuming 
jobs — all  in  line  with  his  main 
tenet,  however,  that  the  public 
rnust  have  accurate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  objective  information. 
For  instance,  he  is  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  study  group  on  “Public 
Opinion  arid  Foreign  Policy.” 
and  is  editing  and  contributing 
to  a  book  under  that  title. 

He  is  known  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  education  programs  deal¬ 
ing  with  press  relations.  “With 
good  citizenship  so  dependent 
upon  an  understanding  of  public 
issues,  the  schools  ought  to  give 
current  events  a  regular  place 
in  the  curricula.”  he  says. 

With  all  these  activities. 
Markel  holds  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  every  word  of  the 
Times’  Sunday  sections,  and 
often  writes  his  own  headlines 
or  works  out  any  other  detail 
of  the  issue. 

Possibly  unique  is  the  Sunday 
Times'  omission  of  the  comic 
section,  so  popular  with  other 
Sunday  papers,  but  Markel  ex¬ 
plains  this  easily.  It  was  simply 
Publisher  Adolph  S.  Ochs’  idea 
in  designing  the  original  Times 
that  determined  an  audience 
which  is  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  comics,  Markel  says. 

When  only  29,  Markel  was 
called  to  the  Sunday  editorship 
by  Ochs,  who  requisitioned  him 
during  a  rolling  chair  trio  on 
the  Atlantic  City  boardwalk  in 
1923. 

The  Sunday  department  was 
then  responsible  for  a  some¬ 
what  skimpy  16-page  magazine 
and  a  feature  section  that  the 
staff  dubbed  “the  also  ran.” 

The  Sunday  department  has 
developed  with  the  Times  from 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  over 
half-a-million  in  1923  to  over  a 
million  in  1948.  It  is  now  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  skillful  news 
background  magazine  ( some¬ 
times  running  to  80  pages),  and 
for  a  weekly  news  review  that 
is  “bible”  to  many  lesser 
oapers.  as  well  as  the  famous 
book  review  section,  and  a  well 
collated  drama-art-hobbies  sec¬ 
tion. 

One  edition  of  the  Review-of- 
the-Week  section,  not  supervised 
or  edited  by  Markel.  involved  a 
complete  rewrite  of  the  section  s 
front  page  in  order  to  tell  the 
Mnrkel  story,  privately  distrib 
uted  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  editorship.  Market’s  report¬ 
ers  presented  an  objective  story 
of  their  boss,  which  they  had 
dug  out  from  many  sources. 

Mlarkel  decided  on  his  career 
before  he  was  18,  worked  his 
way  through  City  College  of 
New  York,  as  a  reporter  and 
printer  for  the  now  extinct 
Northside  News.  Bronx.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  1919,  worked  suc¬ 
cessively  through  every  editor¬ 
ial  job  up  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  and  joined  the  Times  in 
1923. 
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Mac  Arthur's  Free 
Press  Piques  Japs 

Japanese  observers  were  of 
two  classes  with  regard  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  criticism  of  his 
candidacy  to  the  American 
presidency  might  appear  in  the 
Tokyo  press.  Some  thought  it 
was  a  lesson  in  Democracy,  and 
others  were  frankly  bewildered. 

Military  censorship  continues, 
however,  for  those  publications 
that  are  military  or  semi-mili¬ 
tary.  The  armed-forces  network, 
for  instance,  will  be  limited  to 
“factual”  coverage  on  political 
news. 


Safety  Appeal 
Frees  Publisher 

Burlingame,  Calif.  —  Traffic 
safety  obtained  a  special  boost 
as  a  result  of  the  appearance  in 
court  of  George  McQueen,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Burlingame  Advance,  on 
a  charge  of  40-mile  speed  in  a 
25-mile  zone. 

Police  Judge  Francis  W.  Mur¬ 
phy  complimented  McQueen  on 
the  newspaper’s  advocacy  of 
safe  driving.  The  publisher  re¬ 
plied  with  a  tribute  to  the 
judge’s  handling  of  traffic  cases. 
The  jurist  customarily  grants 
probation,  then  orders  jail  terms 
ii  drivers  appear  a  second  time 
while  still  under  the  court  rul¬ 
ing. 

Judge  Murphy  offered  Mc¬ 
Queen's  probation  on  condition 
he  carry  a  page  one  story  advo¬ 
cating  safety.  That  afternoon’s 
Advance  carried  an  ear  read¬ 
ing:  “Drive  slowly!  Wet  streets, 
fast  driving,  result  in  accidents! 
Drive  safely!”  In  a  page  one 
story  the  Advance  also  con¬ 
fessed  the  publishers’  predica¬ 
ment. 

McQueen  denied  a  colum¬ 
nist’s  story  of  a  political  feud 
with  the  Judge.  He  told  E&P 
the  paper  has  always  supported 
Judge  Murphy’s  safety  cam¬ 
paign  and  that  each  has  always 
had  great  respect  for  the  other. 

McQueen  won  last  year’s 
CNPA  first  award  for  courage 
in  journalism. 

■ 

Media  Records  Wins 
Adjustment  of  Taxes 

A  favorable  adjustment  of 
back  city  sales  taxes  has  been 
reached  between  Media  Records 
and  the  New  York  City  con¬ 
troller.  but  the  adjustment 
leaves  unsettled  the  question 
whether  Media  furnishes  a  non- 
taxable  service  or  taxable  tangi¬ 
ble  property. 

Back  taxes,  as  adjusted,  for 
Dec.  10,  1934  to  Sept.  30.  1946, 
were  settled  by  Media  Records, 
hut  bills  for  .sales  taxes  since 
Oct.  1.  1946,  went  out  to  New 
York  City  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  January. 

In  default  of  a  ruling  on 
whether  the  city  has  a  right  to 
classify  Media  reports  as  tangi¬ 
ble  pronerty.  the  sales  tax  will 
be  continue  to  be  assessed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Capt.  Robert  Gran¬ 
ville  Burke,  who  handled  the 
negotiations  on  the  adjustment. 


Crimson  Marks 
Its  75th  Year 
At  Harvard 


Cambridge,  Mlass. — The  Harv¬ 
ard  Crimson,  the  undergraduate 
daily  newspaper  of  Harvard 
University,  marked  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  recently  with  a  special 
28- page  issue. 

The  Crimson,  which  boasts  of 
being  the  oldest  college  news¬ 
paper  in  point  of  continuous 
publication  in  America,  has  a 
circulation  of  more  than  9,000 
daily  readers,  and  operates  on 
a  yearly  budget  of  nearly  $100,- 
000.  It  is  completely  free  from 
subsidy  by  the  University. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
president  ( managing  editor »  of 
the  Crimson  in  1904,  and  his 
interest  in  politics  and  world 
affairs  grew  from  that  experi¬ 
ence.  according  to  an  article  by 
Arthur  A.  Ballantine,  former 
Under-secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  who  wrote:  “There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt’s  interest  in  current  affairs 
and  his  ability  to  participate  in 
them  effectively  grew  through 
his  work  for  the  Crimson. 

The  Crimson  originally  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Harvard  Campus 
as  the  Magenta,  which  was  then 
the  college  color  of  Harvard. 
Two  years  after  the  first  issue 
it  noted  that  the  magenta  colors, 
as  worn  by  Harvard  supporters 
at  athletic  games,  ranged  “from 
delicate  pink  to  maroon.’ 

Five  months  later,  as  a  result 
of  the  campaign,  the  colors  were 
changed  to  crimson,  and  the 
name  of  the  paper  was  promptly 
changed.  ,  .  „  .  j 

Today  the  normal  full  board 
requires  50  student  editors,  in¬ 
cluding  executives  and  news, 
editorial,  business  and  photo¬ 
graphic  editors. 

The  quarters  of  the  paper 
have  been  recently  renovated, 
and  now  resemble  a  city  room 
of  an  average  daily  newspaper. 


Reib  Joins  Color  Firm 

LAURENCE  REIF,  who  for  five 

years  has  been  a  color  studio 
photographer  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  firm  of 
Color  Specialists,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
as  chief  photographer.  As  pho¬ 
tographic  officer  on  the  Carrier 
Lexington  be  filmed  several  se¬ 
quences  for  the  war  film  classic, 
"The  Fighting  Lady.”  The  re- 
cently  established  firm  of  Color 
Specialists.  Inc.,  specializes  in 
advertising  illustrations  in  color. 

N.  Y.  Times  Index 
Goes  Semi-Monthly 

starting  this  month,  the  Times 
Index  will  be  published  twice- 
monthly  instead  of  monthly,  the 
New  York  Times  has  announced. 
Decision  to  step  up  the  rate  of 
publication  was  prompted,  the 
Times  said,  by  the  increasing 
use  of  recent  newspaper  files 
for  reference  and  study,  and 
“a  more  urgent  need  for  a  key 
to  the  imm^iate  past  that  will 
help  in  interpreting  the  future.” 

It  is  estimated  that  each  is¬ 
sue  of  the  semi-monthly  Index 
will  contain  20.000  news  facts. 
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Press  Laws  Behind 
Ill  Accelerated 
Modern  Scene 


COLUMBUS.  O. — An  Ame"- 
ican  industry  that  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  a  changing 
world  was  f.e  indictment 
hurled  at  their  own  profession 
by  nev.  spaper  editors  who 
spoke  last  week  at  the  O  io 
Newspr-per  Women's  Associa¬ 
tion  seminar. 

Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  served  as 
moderator  for  all  sersions  of 
the  two-day  seminar.  Final 
criticism  of  the  press  was 
voiced,  at  a  concluding  session, 
by  thiee  Columbus  men.  Dr. 
Ollie  B.  Goodloe,  city  health 
commissioner;  E.  M.  Tharp, 
public  relations  executive  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Planning  Commission,  and 
C.  W.  Peitegrew,  editor  for  the 
American  Education  Press. 

‘Press  Fails  In  Its  Duty’ 

Differing  on  points  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  and  reportorial 
technique,  editors  who  led  dis¬ 
cussion  by  soiiTie  35  Ohio 
newspaperwomen  agreed  unan¬ 
imously  on  one  point — that 
today's  newspaper  is  not  fu’- 
filling  its  responsibility  either 
on  the  local  level  or  in  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  information 
and  background  on  world 
events. 

Speakers  at  the  second  an¬ 
nual  association  seminar,  held 
this  year  at  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  included: 

James  Pope,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  J.  F,  Cronin,  city  ed¬ 
itor,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer; 
Robert  Crater,  city  editor,  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen;  John  V.  Webb, 
managing  editor,  Athens  (Ga.) 
Messenger;  Paul  A.  Schrader, 
managing  editor.  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade;  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press;  Les  Ealy, 
reporter,  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Perry  Morison.  re¬ 
porter.  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen. 
Five  “W’s”  Not  Top  Priority 

“I  would  rather  have  a  re¬ 
porter  who  knew  the  principles 
of  atomic  fission  than  one  who 
could  get  the  five  “w's”  into  a 
lead,”  James  Pope  said  in  an 
opening  discussion  on  “Keep¬ 
ing  Ahead  of  the  News.”  Louis 
Seltzer  concluded  the  seminar 
on  the  same  note  by  charging 
that  “we  have  not  adapted  our¬ 
selves  adequately  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  life”,  that 
newspapers  have  removed 
themselves  too  far  from  the 
community  and  are  consider¬ 
ably  behind  the  point  where 
an  alert  modern  business 
should  be. 

Other  discussion  points 
raised  by  forum  leaders  in¬ 
cluded: 

(1)  Schrader’s  contention 
that  newspaper  writers  and 
editors  should  not  be  “joiners” 
or  become  enmeshed  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  and  that  li¬ 
brary  research,  even  during 
working  hours,  should  be  en¬ 


couraged  for  staff  members. 

(2)  A  charge  by  Pettegiew 
that  newspapers  are  slipping 
back  into  a  “spot  news  s:oop 
era'’  and  emphasizing  c-ntlict 
rather  than  construction. 

(3)  Agreement  by  City  Ed¬ 
itors  Cronin  and  Crater  that 
men  in  their  po,?ition  do  not 
give  their  reporters  adequate 
notice  of  story  assignments,  to 
provide  time  for  background 
and  en.ourage  intelligent  ques¬ 
tioning. 

(4)  Seltzer’s  argumonts  for 
staff  specialists  to  handle 
stories  originating  in  an  age  of 
specializat’on. 

Metropolitan  and  smaU-town 
dailies  from  all  parts  of  Ohio 
were  represented  by  wom.en 
writers  and  editors  attending 
the  .seminar.  Midred  Masen  of 
the  Xenia  Gazette,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  ONWA.  was  seminar 
chairman,  assisted  by  Jrnet 
Callahan,  Cincinnati  Post;  Ber¬ 
tha  Wellman,  Cleveland  Press: 
Margaret  Russell,  Sidney  News, 
and  Mary  McGarey,  Columbus 
Dispatch. 


Police  Cleanup 
Order  Bri  "litens 


AAAA  Names 
3  Vice  President; 


Guild  Asks  New 


Terms  In  Boston 


Work  Contracts 


BOSTON,  Mass.  —  Simul¬ 
taneous  negotiations  between 
the  Boston  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  publishers  cf  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Traveler,  the 
Boston  Record  and  American, 
and  the  Boston  Post  are  un¬ 
der  way  here. 

The  negotiations  between  the 
Guild  and  the  Record-Ameri- 
can  are  in  connection  with 
the  reopening  of  an  existing 
contract,  while  the  dealings 
'oetween  the  Guild  and  the 
other  publishers  are  concerned 
with  new  contracts  to  replace 
contracts  about  to  expire. 

The  Guild  is  seeking  the 
same  thing  at  all  plants,  a  35*^^ 
wage  increase,  a  35-hour  week, 
and  a  job  survey.  The  Guild 
is  represented  at  the  sessions 
by  Charles  E.  Crissey,  nation¬ 
al  Guild  Representative  from 
New  York  Citv,  Charles  Le- 
veroni  of  the  Herald-Traveler, 
unit  chairman;  Kay  Rvan 
Thomas,  Record  American,  and 
Frank  O’Donnell,  unit  treas¬ 
urer. 

Representing  the  Herald- 
Traveler  are  George  Akerson 
and  Lawrence  O’Connell,  as¬ 
sistants  to  publisher  Robert 
Choate.  Representing  the  Post 
are  Charles  C.  Grav.  Alfred  C. 
Blake,  attorney;  Charles  R. 
Doyle,  managing  editor;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Dunn,  citv  editor:  and 
John  Griffin.  Sunday  editor. 

Negotiations  cover  editorial 
workers  at  the  Boston  Post, 
business  office  employes  at  the 
Record-American,  and  workers 
in  both  departments  at  the 
Herald-Traveler. 


1,200  at  School 


ANNISTON,  Ala.  —  The 
Anniston  Star’s  Symphony  of 
Foods  cooking  school  was  at¬ 
tended  by  1,200  women.  An  es¬ 
timated  400  were  turned  away 
for  lack  of  space. 


Reporters’  Boom 


DETROIT  —  For  years  the 
pressroom  at  Detroit  Police 
Headquarters  has  resembled 
the  one  portrayed  in  the 
movie,  “The  Front  Page.” 

Its  dingy  walls  bore  the 
scribbled  memos,  telephone 
numbers  and  names  of  count¬ 
less  police  reporters  both 
living  and  dead.  Seldom  were 
there  enough  chairs  poses- 
sing  all  four  legs. 

.\n  old  round  poker  table 
plus  four  ancient  clothes-lock- 
ers  annoyed  the  newshawks 
no  end. 

Beyond  that,  the  dayside 
boys  had  moved  in  a  field  kit¬ 
chen  complete  with  electric 
toaster  and  hotplate  for  noon 
snacks. 

One  light  high  in  the  ceiling 
provided  so-called  illumina¬ 
tion. 


The  upper  half  of  the  walls 
were  literally  covered  with 
the  free-hand  charcoal  like¬ 
nesses  of  judges,  police  offi¬ 
cials  and  reporters.  That  was 
the  work  of  Ray  Pearson,  a 
former  Times  police  reporter. 
Free  Press  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  at  present  on  the 
News  rewrite  desk. 

Today,  all  that  is  gone,  ex¬ 
cept  P  e  a  r  s  o  n’s  drawings. 
They  were  allowed  to  remain, 
covered  with  a  special  wax 
coating  that  will  permit  wash¬ 
ing  without  obliteration. 

A  new  paint  job  has  bright¬ 
ened  the  room.  Gone  are  the 
couch,  poker  table  and  a  huge 
leather  chair  which  stood  on  a 
wooden  platform. 

In  their  stead  is  a  new 
couch  from  the  office  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Harry  S.  Toy,  four 
red  leather  modernistic 
chrome  frame  casual  chairs, 
a  large  white  leather  chrome 
lounge  chair  plus  a  two-per¬ 
son  red  leather  chrome  seat. 

The  refurnished  steel  desks 
for  reporters  each  have  been 
outfitted  with  individual  flou- 
orescent  lamps  and  individual 
pol’ce  phones. 

There  also  is  a  new  three- 
wave  length  push-button  radio 
and  a  police  radio  receiver  for 
keeping  tab  on  police  and  fire 
activities.  What’s  more  a  tele¬ 
vision  receiver  is  yet  to  come 
— compliments  of  Commission¬ 
er  Toy — for  all  sports  events 
which  the  police  reporters 
micht  miss  otherv/ise. 

The  rejuvenation  of  the 
pressroom  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  no  cost  to  the 
Detroit  publishers.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Toy  ordered  it  after  in¬ 
specting  the  press  quarters 
and  expressing  disgust. 

Maintenance  crews  have  or¬ 
ders  to  sweep  the  room  twice 
on  each  shift.  Reporters  us¬ 
ing  it  have  orders  to  conduct 
themselves  in  it  as  they  would 
in  their  own  homes — no  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  walls,  please. 


The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Herald  Beckjord- 
en,  Richard  L.  Scheidker  and 
Richard  Turnbull,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  executive  secretaries, 
have  been  designated  for  vice- 
presidents. 

Mr.  Beckjorden  is  in  charge 
of  AAAA  activities  in  the  field 
of  m.edia  operations,  radio  pro¬ 
duction  and  research.  Mr. 
Scheidker  handles  public  re¬ 
lations.  creative  services  and 
commission  and  cash  discount. 
Mr.  Turnbuh  specializes  in 
agenc.v  administration  and  me¬ 
chanical  production. 


25  Walkout  When 
Council  Ejects 
Labor  Reporter 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky.— Twenty, 
five  CIO  members  walked  out 
of  a  recent  Louisville  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council  meeting 
after  council  directors  ejected 
Carl  Braden,  Louisville  'Times 
labor  reporter,  from  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  members  were  dele¬ 
gates  of  Louisville’s  four  'arg- 
est  CIO  unions,  the  Farm 
Equipment  Workers  Union,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  the 
Furniture  Workers  Union  and 
the  Public  Workers  Union. 

The  council  directors  barred 
Braden  from  the  meeting  be¬ 
cause  of  his  “leftist  sympathies” 
according  to  William  H.  L'eatvy, 
spokesman  for  the  Industrial 
Council.  Beatty  said  Braden 
was  barred  as  a  member  of  the 
press  only  and  not  as  a  CIO 
member.  Braden  has  been  a 
member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  since  1937  and  also 
is  a  m.ember  of  the  United  Of¬ 
fice  and  Professional  Workers. 

Beatty  accused  the  delegates 
who  supported  Braden  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Communist  Party 
line.  Braden  called  this  ri¬ 
diculous  and  said,  “It  is  obvious 
I  am  no  Communist.  The 
council  is  going  pretty  far  in 
its  red-baiting.” 

After  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  carried  the  story  under 
a  three-column  head,  A.  Y. 
Aaronson,  Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  called  Wilson  Wyatt,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  two  Bingham 
paper's,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  sue  the  sister  paper  for 
carrying  Beatty’s  charges  about 
the  Times  labor  reporter. 


Ohio  Scale  Raised 


COLUMBUS,  O.  A  new  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  the  Columbus 
Citizen  and  the  Columbus 
Newspaper  Guild  grants  wages 
increases  amounting  to  $36,0(W 
annually  to  140  employes,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  The 
new  contract  increases  the 
journeyman  scale  from  $78  to 
$85.30,  retroactive  to  Dec.  9. 
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Promotion  Awards 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


A  Certificate  of  Merit  in  Class 
2  was  awarded  to  the  Chicago 
Herald  American.  Its  exhibit 
was  a  presentation  prepared  for 
a  salesman  on  men’s  shoe  ac¬ 
counts.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  characteristics  that  make 
the  H-A  a  “Man’s  Newspaper” — 
columnists,  “tops”  in  comics, 
lide  sports  coverage,  numerous 
, -ports  promotions. 

Judges  of  this  category  were 
Harold  Merahn  of  Gertz  Depl.rt- 
aent  Store.  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and 
John  Pearl  of  Hearn’s  Depart- 
aent  Store,  New  York  City. 

The  Toronto  Star,  winner  of 
Class  3  for  1946,  was  “clearly 
ahead  of  the  field”  again  in  1947, 
according  to  the  judges — L.  L. 
Heaton,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
•ine:  Felix  Towle,  general  man- 
aSer.  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers; 
and  John  L.  Irvin,  New  York 
Journal  American. 

Exhibits  which  won  the  cita¬ 
tion  for  overall  excellence  for 
the  Star  included:  a  series  of 
lull  pages  on  the  real  estate 
classification,  run  in  Property 
Owner  &  Building  Maintenance; 
a  mail  campaign  on  travel  and 
resorth,  including  a  free  offer 
af  a  vacation  guide;  an  ad  .series 
in  teachers’  publications  promot- 
ag  the  teachers  classification; 
ads  in  a  farm  publication  on 
arm  machinery  and  livestock;  a 
limilar  series  in  poultry  papers; 
and  a  presentation  designed  to 
.ell  classified  to  resort  owners. 
The  winning  exhibits  in  Class 
J  subdivisions  were:  (a)  Min- 
leapolis  Star  Tribune — an  all- 
vear  program  of  large-space  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  and  Sunday 
sditions  fincluding  color);  (b) 
Hew  York  Journal-American 
this  award,  incidentally,  was 
aranted  over  the  protest  of  the 
J-A  man  on  the  board  of  judges) 
-a  series  of  mail  pieces  promot- 
ug  classified  stamp  advertising 
and  a  souvenir  booklet  distrib¬ 
uted  at  the  J-A  booth  at  the  Cen- 
:enary  International  Philatelic 
Exhibition;  ( c)  New  York  Sun — 
a  presentation  promoting  the 
aewspapers  special  issue  in 
snnection  with  the  city’s  an- 
•-ual  boat  show. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
ad  Winnipeg  (Can.)  Tribune 
»k  honorable  mentions  in 
Class  3. 

Twenty-two  different  types  of 
::rculation  promotion  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  exhibit  vhich  won  the  Class 
1  citation.  They  included  con- 
Kte,  ads  and  publicity  on  edi- 
■orial  features,  carrier  promo- 
-ons.  a  color  comic  book  for 
:Mldren,  etc.  Among  the  most 
Mtstauding  promotions  was  an 
atensive  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  on  a  reporter’s 
George  Grim’s)  world  tour, 
’fith  numerous  full-page  ads 
™ning  before,  during  and  after 
‘■lie  trip. 

Honorable  mentions  in  Class 
Iwent  to  the  Des  Moines  ( Iowa) 
^tgitter-Tribune  and  the  At- 
(Ga.)  Journal  for  their 
'>rrier  activity  promotions,  and 
In  the  Toronto  (Can.)  Globe  & 


Mail  for  its  overall  program  of 
advertising,  carrier  activities, 
dealer  promotions  and  special 
events. 

Judges  of  Class  4  entries  were 
W.  B.  Denhart.  New  York  Daily 
News;  Karl  Hall,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News;  and  A.  D.  Wallace,  New 
York  World  Telegram. 

More  than  a  dozen  events  and 
continuing  programs  won  the 
community  service  (Class  5) 
citation  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune.  Outstanding  was 
a  program  of  information  on 
world  affairs,  intended  primarily 
for  classroom  use  in  high  schools 
and  directed  by  a  University  of 
Minnesota  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  an  advisory  committee 
of  12  educators. 

The  materials  were  used  in 
1.020  schools  in  the  area  and 
were  requested  also  by  1,500 
teachers  and  4.000  individuals, 
including  educators  outside  the 
area.  Winners  of  competitions 
conducted  during  the  program 
were  rewarded  with  a  trip  east, 
including  visits  to  New  York, 
the  United  Nations.  Boston, 
Washington. 

Other  Star  Tribune  commun¬ 
ity  services  included  a  veterans’ 
dinner,  six  sports  events,  the 
Minnesota  Poll,  a  canning  con¬ 
test,  soil  conservation,  commun¬ 
ity  sings,  etc. 

Honorable  mentions  in  Class 
5  went  to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Sentinel,  which  drew  12,000  per¬ 
sons  to  a  one  day  demonstration 
of  “remaking  a  farm”;  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 
Times  for  its  six-part  “farm  in¬ 
centive  program”:  the  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Times  for  35  promo¬ 
tions.  from  a  50-mile  bike  race 
to  a  building  trades  conference; 
and  the  Brooklyn  (N.  V.)  Eagle 
for  its  succesful  campaign  to 
bring  better  tap-water  to  Flat- 
bush. 

In  announcing  the  awards,  the 
judge.s  of  Class  5  said  they 
were  “disappointed”  that  among 
the  entries  that  did  not  win  a 
number  were  “frankly  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  promotion 
rather  than  community  service.” 
Judges  were  R.  W.  Boggs.  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.;  Mac  G. 
Collins.  New  Yok  Central  Rail¬ 
road:  and  G.  G.  Bigger,  Shell 
Oil  Co. 

The  New  York  Journal- 
American’s  winning  entry  in 
Class  6  (market  databooks)  was 
its  Sales  Operating  Control  for 
the  New  York  market,  one  of  a 
set  prepared  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  10  cities. 

Termed  by  the  judges  the 
“most  comprehensive,  complete 
and  painstaking  book  of  its  kind 
— and  accordingly  the  most  use¬ 
ful,”  the  J-A  publication  includes 
illustrated  sales  maps  of  all  sales 
divisions  in  the  market,  road 
mileages  from  the  center  of  New 
York  City,  complete  population 
and  community  data,  and  a  total 
picture  of  retail  dealer  locations 
— by  classifications  and  by  towns 
— for  each  sales  division. 

The  Washington  Post’s  entry, 
which  won  the  citation  in  Class 
7,  was  a  brand  survey  covering 
more  than  75  products.  Tech¬ 
nique  used  was  a  random  sam¬ 
pling,  block  by  block,  with  the 
blocks  forming  a  carefully  de¬ 
signed  areal  sample  of  the  ABC 


editor  k  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1948 


V.  1).  W  allare.  New  York  W  orld-Telegram,  ami  W .  B.  Denhart. 
New  York  Daily  N'ewji.  examine  tireiilation  (  la"  enirie'. 


■Mae  Collins.  \ew  York  Central. 


Tom  Catlieart 

city  zone.  The  survey  also 
marked  a  change  from  the 
“most -usual -purchase”  method 
used  in  the  Post’s  first  brand 
survey  in  1946,  to  the  “brand 
inventory”  method. 

A  Class  7  honorable  mention 
went  to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  for  its  10-market  corn- 
findings  of  consumer  analyses  in 
parison,  which  coordinates  .the 


W  ill  W’  h  i  t  m  o  r  c 


R.  W'.  Boggs.  Union  Carbide. 
10  cities,  all  following  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Journal’s  own  26- 
year-old  annual  study. 

Judges  of  Classes  6  and  7, 
agency  research  executives, 
were  C.  A.  Pooler,  Benton  & 
Bowles;  Herbert  L.  Baldwin, 
Campbell-Ewald:  Irvin  Dunston, 
Cornelius  DuBois  &  Co.;  and 
Fred  B.  Manchee.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
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Scott 


Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


excel  ell  other  paper 
feed*  in  performance 


Send  for  Booklet 


Walter  Scott  &Co. 


PLAINFIEXJ).  N.  J. 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 
DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 


Installation  Engineers 
Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he’d  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  If  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  It.  In 
the  Installation,  serv¬ 
icing.  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newspaper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
mlnute-to-mlnute 
basis — 24  hours  a  day. 


;(NIItE-AMMON  CO..) 


I  •7f-SG9  WASHINGTON  STRICT  •  NCW  VOGK 


Ip  iC 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

UU&  FILES  aHE  CUSIXIM  BUILT 
AND  UNCONDITlOMALLy 
GUARANTEED 
PKlCliii  UN  REGUEHI 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH.  ILLINOIS 


Classified  Ads 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


buy  oi  >1.11.  «c  li.i\e 
pjpcis  .ind  piDSptllS 

oDtn  A  odeh 
Expel  iunccd  puble>licn>'bi<>k(.is 
H4)x  Sjn  Fernando,  talit. 

(  A 1. 1  eoITnT a^n if^'si' ape ks  —  witii 

excellent  tutuics.  olleied  by  lormer  pub 
lisliei  ot  extx-iience.  J.  K.  ClAbUEK'l'. 
3957  Oian^e  St..  UneiMde.  (..ilitorni.i. 

t  ALIIOKN I A  DA  I  l7l  ES^  \\  EE  KE I  LS‘ 

J.  A.  SNYDER.  99«0  biaddotk  Di. 
CaiKet  t'lty.  (  .ililiiini.i. 

(  APABTe”  HANDl. INC.,  buying,  sc  1  iTrig'. 
inei^eis  d.idies  or  weeklies,  .tnywhcie  in 
U.  S.  ’No  leases  or  trades,  l.cii  Eeielinei 
Agency.  Box  SJ.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Micliiiian. 
ToNEIDEN  riAdnxl'DRM.Vl  ion““ 
Daily  Neucp.ipei  Pinperties 
W.  11.  Cdoser  (  o..  X’cntui.i.  (  aid. 


SELIC  lED  NEW  .sPAPEKS 
MAIU  US  tdtIEEIN 

■177  W'est  7tb.  I.<»s  Aneeles  1 3.  C.tli' 
♦  •KW'c  are  interested  in  listing  only  sale 
and  sound  newspaper  and  magazine  prop¬ 
erties.  Arthur  W'.  Stypes.  673  Market 
.St..  S.in  Francisco  3,  (  alif. 


DAILY,  Calilornia  or  Icxaseityot  lU.UUO 
to  70,000,  by  two  men  experienced  in 
editoiial  and  business  sides;  will  make 
$73,000  to  $40,000  dow  n  payments  ;  paper 
must  be  exclusive  in  city  nut  dmuinated 
by  metiupolitan.  Will  purchase  outright 
or  acquiic  user  3-10  year  period  Irum 
owner  who  desires  able,  aggressive  team 
to  take  over.  Replies  contidential.  Box 
9518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIN.ANC.IALLY  qualihed  publisher  wants 
to  buy  talilornia  or  Western  daily  news¬ 
paper  woith  $750,000  to  $1,750,000.  Pa¬ 
per  must  be  exclusive  in  held.  Fast  ac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  tur  right  proposition.  All 
leplies  held  contidential.  \\  rite  Box  9505, 
Editor  8i  Publisher. 

^\i7unri5AllY~\\  AN  FED:  'East.  Mid- 
west,  P.icilic  Coast,  unopposed  pieiciied. 
Seeking  lull  uwneisliip.  Replies  eunli- 
deiiti.il.  ' 

_ Box  9477,  Editor  .3:  Publisher 

WANTED  —  Florida  small  daily  or 
weekiv.  Wnte  lull  detads.  Box  9510, 
1  I'  I-'  1 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 


C.OSS  AND  HOE  OCTUPLE  22;^’’  ^ 
oil,  —  Kemp  Immersion  Gas  burner  lor 
Tubular  pot,  another  for  4,500  lb.  pot,  — 
curved  casting  equipment  any  length,  — 
16  Goss  form  tables.  Box  903,  ^ist, 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 


mechanical  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 


I  Four  docic  single  width  23-9''l6  cut- 
!  oft  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
.iiculars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con- 
j  .o'tor.  complete  stereo. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLASH! 


AVAILABLE  October  1.  1948,  GoSs  4 

deck,  37-pagc,  2  plate  wide,  73^4  cut-otl, 
plate  7/16  tliiek.  30  b.p.  A.C.  motor  with 
controller.  Hue  Casting  Box,  Plate  Fm- 
islier,  Form-0-M.it  scorcher,  20  chases, 
tieiieral  Manager,  Meriden  Record,  Mcri- 
deq.  Conn. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ratio 


Middle  Atlantic  States 


Independent- Republican 
SIX-DAY  DAILY 


HALL  FORM  TABLES 

All  Metal  —  Built  lor  Hard  Usage 
Size  24"  X  30"  x  38'/2"  high. 
(Other  Heights  as  Specihed) 

—  Prompt  Delivery  — 

Also  -Other  Newspaper  Equipment. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut- 
cut-off.  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


Unopposed  in 
CITY  OF  I2,600 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamtord,  Conn.) 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone;  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


Established  1908 
ANNUAL  NET  OVER  $30,000 


FOR  SALE 


MAY  BROTHERS 

Binghamton,  New  York 


DUPLEX  MULTI  UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with-  color  cylinder,  complete 
slereo,  AC  motor. 


HALF  Interest  Semi-Weekly. 
Raymond  Campbell  Co.  Brokers. 
3725  Exposition  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 


LOS  ANGELES  WEEKLY.  IS  years  old. 
No  plant.  Good  paying.  $5M  down. 
J.  L.  Stoll,  2326  Cluveidalc  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  16,  Cal. 


MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newspaper  with 
well  equipped  shop  doing  approximately 
$75,01X)  volume  per  year.  This  shop  is 
complete  in  every  detail  and  earning  more 
than  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  «\ddress  Box  9528,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishei. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16  Page  press — 22^4"  cut-off.  AC 
drive,  double  width,  double  folder, 
stero. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ratio 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off,  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


SCOFF  PRESS 
For  sale 

SIX  SC.OTF  multiple  units.  Hour  IcU  with 
double  loldeis.  Can  be  run  as  two  sex- 
tuples  with  Jones  automatic  tension  gov- 
eriiuis.  75%  Goodrich  rubber  lolTers 
Fwo  75  H.P.  motors  with  silent  drive 
chains  run  in  oil  tight  guards.  Two  com¬ 
plete  G.  £.  switchboards. 

Paper  width  65V'2  in..  8  columns,  23!» 
in.  cut-ult. 

90%  duplicate  gears. 

Flic  Froy  Record  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


lO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
piesscs  w'litc  George  O.  Hellciman;  406 
West  Pico,  Eos  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


VARllYPER,  model  AE-20,  new.  two 
Kioinet.il  lonls,  180-L  and  260-9.  carbon 
ribbon  attachments,  horizontal  spacing  10- 
12-14-16  letters  to  inch.  Spectator,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Canada. 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 


OHIO  FLASH! 


BEN  SHULMAN 


FOR  SALE 


Partnership,  about  to  dissolve, 
will  sacrifice  prosperous  semi¬ 
weekly,  unopposed  in  dandy 
town  of  3,000,  for  $24,000, 
Grossviast  year  $32,000,  part¬ 
ners  drew  11,000,  still  leaving 
net  of  $5,500;  more  this  year. 
Was  dally,  should  be  now. 
Field  undeveloped. 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  Now  York" 


10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Folders 


F(3R  SALE— New  equipment,  Directomaf,'' 
Monomelt,  .\Iotri.son.  Saws,  Rotaiy,  Shav- 
CIS,  Radial  Ann  Routers,  Steieotype  Sup¬ 
plies.  (bases.  Form  Tables,  etc..  Walter 
W.  Mezo  Company,  400  West  Madison 
Stiiet.  (  liic.igo,  Illinois. 


REELS 

10  Cline  Reels;  Floating  Tensions 


2  COTTRELL  PRESSES 


MOTOR  EQUIPMENT 

2  Cline  Westinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 


MAY  BROTHERS 


Binghamton,  New  York 


Immediate  Delivery  PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 


4(4(4(S4'A'IE  CAPITOL  and  County  seat. 
Western  daily.  Good  opportunity  for 
young,  aggressive,  politically  minded  pub¬ 
lisher  to  build  piohtable  and  valuable 
newspaper.  Total  price  $30,000  only 
$10.()00  down.  Pay  balance  over  20 
years.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calitocnia. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  LIST  of 
Newspaper  Piopcities  lot  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
WEEKLY  THROWAWAY  with  plant. 
Berks  Printing  ,Co.,  420  N.  6th  Street, 
Readiivg,  Pennsylvania'. 


8  page  Newspaper  or  Book  press  with 
AC  Motor  and  Controls,  22"  cut-otf., 
Folds  to  32  pages,  up  to  8>/4"  x  WA"' 
untrimmcd.  Can  take  up  to  36"  rolls. 
Stereo  equipment  consists  of  Hoe  Oil 
Burner  Metal  Pot  with  pump.  Mat  Roller, 
'Cuivcd  C.ister.  Shaver,  Trimmer,  Finish¬ 
ing  Block  and  Mat  Scorcher.  This  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  inspected  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  Call  H.  Ga.nz,  MUrray  Hill  2-4912. 


Wood  Junior  Autoplate 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23-9/16" 
All  Motor  220  V.  3  P.  60C 
Rubber  Rollers  with  eech  Unit 


CENTRAL  COLOR  PRESS.  Inc. 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 


11  West  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  New  York 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1943 


FOR  SALE:  One  Goss  double  Foldtr 
23  9/16  cut  oil,  built  in  1925.  V^,, 

good  condition.  Box  9523.  Editor  I 
Publisher.  “ 


F(3R  SALE;  (3ne  pair  ot  (u.ss  doubU- 
1<3LDERS,  22*4-incli  cut-oil,  in  goi,j 


condition.  Wiite  (ionway  Craig,  Caller, 
limes,  (ioipus  Cliristi,  Texas. 


J 


mechanical  equipment 

_ FOR  SALE _ 

VARITYPERS 
For  Sale 

Five,  brand  new,  unused 
Model  AE  1 1 
Immediate  Delivery 
Mr.  Conboy  —  OR.  -l-iOOO 
Write  P.O.  Box  8,S 
New  York  3,  New  York 


ilNOTYPES  —  Model  5s,  $1,850  to 

j:,000;  Model  8s,  $3,250  to  $4,000; 
Model  14s.  $3.7SO  to.  $4,750.  List  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Publishers  Equipment  Co.,  161 
Garnett  St.,  S.W'.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
model  DSM-3  Intertype  42em  machine, 
lompictcly  equipped.  Can  be  seen  in 
daily  operation.  Priced  lor  quick  sale. 
Contact  Inland  Supply  Company,  720 
Baltimore,  Kan54s._City,  Missouri. 


newspaper  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  &  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  New  York 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  tolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
Lmupe.in.  For  immediate  and  luturc  de- 
livciies  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred  Horn, 
79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  Tele- 
plionc:  HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPKIN  r,  prompt  shipments,  Cana¬ 
dian,  any  size  rolls,  large  quantities.  Box 
«124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Nuitli  American  32-lb.  Standard  size 
tolls  or  sheets,  liox  9306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  —  Good  Quality 
fJorth  American  Paper  Co.  Inc. 

i)U —  5th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
CHickering  4-4484 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  APRIL 


17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolls, 
lelephune:  New  York  City. 
ORcliaid  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NtWSPRI.NT  lor  sale.  30,000  sheets  of 
15  X  41  —  114,  packaged  1,000  sheets 
10  bundle,  10<  lb.  in  small  lots,  lb. 
lor  entire  quantity.  Leader-Enterprise. 
Montpelier,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 

"ADVERTISING  BILLING  MACHINE 
(Burroughs  Moon  Hopkins).  Adds,  sub¬ 
tracts,  multiplies  including  fractions  and 
decimals  and  carries  accumulated  totals 
Good  Condition.  Present  cost  $2,000.00; 
will  sell  tor  $350.00.  Evansville  Printing 
Corporation.  Attention  W.  J.  Goeltz,  201 
N.  W.  2nd  St..  Evansville.  Indiana." 


ENGRAVING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE 
except  saw,  including  18x18  Eastman 
camera  on  frame  with  flood  lamps. 
Master  Type  A  etching  tank  with  motors, 
printing  frame,  etc.  Sheridan  Press. 
Sheridan.  W'yominc. 

TTs  faTrc  hild“press  secjuence* 

-CAMER.A  with  12  inch  Schneider  Tele- 
"Xenar  lens.  Camera  converted  for  speeds 
of  2.  3.  or  5  frames  per  second.  Shutter 
speeds  of  I  125.  1,250  and  1/500  sec¬ 
onds.  2-24  volt  battery  packs.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  developing  tanks.  Camera  in 
pertect  condition.  Box  9534,  Editor  A: 
Publisher. 


MOTORIZED  ADDRES'SOGRAPH  & 
Graphotype  .Machine.  Good  Condition 
for  $3'0.  Write  .Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


FOR  SALE 

Unusual  Opportunity 
COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
consisting  of 
It  Intertype  Machines  with 
100  fonts  of  mats 
I  Ludlow  Typecaster  with 
2  cabinets  of  Ludlow  mats 

1  Complete  Monotype  Room 
Completely  equipped  Composing 

Room 

2  GOSS  Octuple  Presses  with 

2  complete  sets  of  stereo  equip-" 
ment 

All  office  equipment.  Including  desks, 
lypewriters.  adding  machines,  etc. 
for  business  office,  advertising,  edi- 
•orlsl,  circulation  departments, 
ffiis  equipment  Is  being  offered  as 
Me  or  two  complete  plants,  until 
April  I.  1948.  after  which  date  the 
ipuipment  will  be  sold-  piecemeal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

foo  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

ON  ACCOUNT  or  age  and  sickness  in 
Family  the  controlling  interest  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  printing  and  publishing  business  is 
for  sale.  This  will  bear  investigation. 
Relcrcnces.  B.rx  9544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES _ 

SPEC  lAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  correspond¬ 
ent  job,  feature  writing,  in  or  near  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  by  employed  newspaper 
man,  college  graduate,  experience  in  po¬ 
lice.  city  hall,  courts,  schools  and  church¬ 
es.  Box  9503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  experienced  newsmen,  enroute  Eur¬ 
ope  want  feature  assignments ;  special  as¬ 
signments  for  editors,  topflight  news- 
features  written  to  your  specifications.  Box 
6S36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  M E W  E  1^1  N E E^ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  ot  Centre  Tiackin^  Cd.,  Inc. 

See  O'jr  ad  on  page  64 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
.issembling  entire  newspaper  plants  te- 
p.iiis,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

55  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  .M.Ai-  2-2231 _ 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_ WANTED _ 

(.HASEs  lor  Autoplate,  8  column  12  em. 

Westwood 

Hills  Press,  Los  Angeles  24. 


WANTED:  12  to  15  stereo  chases  milled 
for  Autoplate ;  standard  8-column  page, 
22%-inch-cut-ofl ;  state  price,  condition. 
Westwood  Hills  Press,  Los  Angeles  24. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity.  Box 
9322,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  description. 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  jefletson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

,  GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  liV*  inch  printing  diameter.  2lVg 
inch  cut-ofl  or  deck  tor  same.  Give  full 
details  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Linotypes. 
Intertypes,  Monotypes.  Printing  and 
Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7.  New  York 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazines  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Hoe  Stereotyping  Machinery,  length  of 
sheet  cut-off  21''2"  ;  Curved  casting  box, 
curved  tail  cutter  with  motor  and  curved 
shaver  with  motor.  Advise  price  and  con¬ 
dition.  Box  9439,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTIMNG  salesman  wanted  by 
long  established  afternoon  daily  in  grow¬ 
ing  city.  No  Sunday,  exclusive  in  field, 
we  need  hustler  who  is  lay-out  salesman 
to  work  with  two  capable  men  now  in 
department.  Salary  and  commission.  Pres¬ 
ent  business  under  contract,  much  more 
business  available  but  present  force  un- 
‘able  to  handle.  When  applying  give  ref¬ 
erences  on  ability  and  personal  habits, 
reason  for  changing  jobs  and  housing 
needed.  Laurel  Leader  Call,  Laurel,  Miss. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU! 

Why  P.iiish  &;  Pickets  Service  is  so  profit- 
packed:  1,  It's  complete.  Realistic  staff- 
tiaining  material.  Ready-to-sell  cam¬ 
paigns.  Sound  management  tips.  Oppor¬ 
tunity-alerting  bulletins.  Promotional  aids. 
Pcisonalized  counsel  on  your  problems. 
2,  Cleared  by  folks  in  daily  supervision 
of  a  big  fast-growing  Want  Ad  depart¬ 
ment,  3.  PtkP  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write 
today  for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  S:  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Florida 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANT  A  JOB? 

We  have  quite  a  few  jobs  for  reporters, 
copyieaders,  editors,  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  men  and  radio  advertising 
solicitors. 

Send  complete  details  about  yourself  and 
three  pictures  of  the  passport  type  at 
once.  State  salary  expected,  education, 
experience,  etc 


LLOYDS  NEWSPAPER-RADIO 
EXCHANGE 

562  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

tXPLKlLNCLD  PHOiO  -  LNGRAVLK 
wanted  immediately  for  newly  established 
engraving  plant  in  Northwest.  Salary 
open.  Box  9451,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 
POSn  ION  open  on  Faculty  of  Mid¬ 
western  university  starting  September, 
salaiy  approximately  $4500  for  nine 
months.-  Individual  must  have  sound 
newspaper  training,  will  teach  Copy  Desk 
newspaper  writing.  Typography.  Experience 
in  Photography  could  be  used.  Indiv¬ 
idual  could  be  on  summer  staff  at  add¬ 
itional  salary  if  so  desired.  Box  9391, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— 

_ ADMjmSTRAT]VE _ 

WANT  business  manager  for  growing 
printing  and  publishing  company,  must 
be  hustler  and  capable  of  taking  on  in¬ 
creased  business.  Opportunities  are  here 
for  right  man.  References.  Box  9542, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISll^ 

ADVEKliSlNG  MANAGER  Tor  8,000 
circulation,  6  day  evening  newspaper  in 
southeast.  Must  be  experienced  in  selling  ^ 
and  layout,  steady,  reliable.  Good  start- ' 
ing  salary  with  some  commissions.  Send 
qualifications,  age,  experience,  references 
to  W.  R.  Noud,  The  Daily  Advance, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 


— .  ADVERTISING  MAN 


Advertising  Man.  display,  young,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  phases,  wanted  for 
additional  spot,  progressive  small  daily. 
Hunting,  fishing  area,  good  educational 
facilities.  , 

Write  or  wire  Publisher 

LA  GRANDE  EVENING 
OBSERVER 

La  Grande,  Oregon 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

To  head  local  display  staff  of 
12  on  a  paper  of  I7,0(X)  cir¬ 
culation  in  an  outstanding 
western  state  market.  Must 
have  proven  record  of  per¬ 
formance  on  dally  newspaper. 
A  good  second  man  or  assis¬ 
tant  ad  manager  on  a  paper 
that  has  shown  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  would  be  considered. 
Should  have  ten  yers  experi¬ 
ence  In  lay  out  and  selling. 
Age  35-45.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  to  box 
9522,  "Editor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  MAN  with  selling,  layout,  and 
servicing  ability.  Preferable  exempt  from 
military  service.  Permanent  position  with 
old  established  daily.  Past  history  must 
stand  rigid  examination.  No  floaters, 
please.  Write  fully,  including  references 
and  salary  requirements,  to  Publisher. 
The  Gadsden  Times,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


DISPLAY  newspaper  advertising  salesman, 
wanted.  Better  than  average  proposition 
awaits  man  who  can  fill  opening.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  be  in  his  thirties,  of  good 
moral  character  and  background,  able  to 
make  attractive  layouts,  possess  excellent 
selling  abilities,  initiative,  ingenuity.  The 
man  we  are  looking  for  could  well  come 
from  a  small  town  looking  for  a  future. 
Write  full  details  in  first  letter  to 
Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 
EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  5M  population 
town  n'eeds  permanent  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Give  your  proposition  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Citizens,  Waynesboro,  Georgia. 


SALESMAN:  MAN  OR  WOMAN  as 
staff  addition  by  group  of  ABC  coast 
weeklies  in  North  Carolina  resort  area. 
Salary.- based  on  ability.  Beginners  con¬ 
sidered  but  prefer  experience,  ^preciate 
photo  with  reply  to  box  9375,  caitor  Si 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  excellent  classified 
background  wanted  by  fastest  growing 
paper  in  New  York  metropolitan  area  to 
assist  with  department  detail  work  and 
supervision.  Salary  $60.  Unusually  fine 
opportunity  to  grow  in  job  and  with, 
paper.  Give  complete  resume  of  back- 

f round  and  state  how  -soon  available 
ox  9538.  Editor  Si  Publisher. _ . 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER  WANTED. 
By  Western  New  York's  most  progressive- 
newspaper  to  fill  present  vacancy.  Appli¬ 
cant  please  write  giving  outline  of  back- 
.ground,  experience,  work  with  Little- 
Merchant  plan  and  promotion  to  W.  J. 
Kemble,  Union-Sun  Si  Journal,  Inc.. 
Lockport.  New  York. 
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HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  —  for  circuli- 
lion  manager  who  knows  circulation  meth¬ 
ods  and  isn't  afraid  of  work.  Interested 
in  building  rural  coverage.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus  lor  results.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  the  News-Advo^te,  Man- 
istee.  Mich. 

_HELP_ WANTED  EDITORIAL 

ALL  lYPEs  ot  Editorial  personnel  want¬ 
ed  for  various  New  York  State  dailies. 
Vii'iite  full  details  to  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  The  Castle,  Syra- 
luse  10,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  editor  capable 
handling  local  coverage,  wire  editing, 
headwriting,  and  some  general  assign¬ 
ment  work.  Fine  opportunity,  congenial 
conditions,  good  salary,  excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Must  be  permanent,  able  submit 
best  references.  Please  give  full  informa¬ 
tion  hrst  letter.  The  News-Messenger, 
Fieemont,  Ohio. 


MALE  REPORTER,  preferably  with  car 
for  old  established  weekly  newspaper  near 
Chicago.  Write  P.O.  Box  150,  La- 
Grange,  Illinois. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  lor  6  day  evening 
daily;  town  of  10,000  in  mid-western 
state.  Permanent  position  to  man  willing 
to  woik.  Write  Box  95^0,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  for  small  town 
daily.  Need  man  with  experience.  Good 
oppoitunity.  Paper  well  established.  Wis¬ 
consin.  Write  Box  9507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  superlative 
quality  legional  magazine  of  southern 
Aiizona.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  every  phase  of  publishing  and  possess 
exceptional  ability.  Seek  man  with  talent 
to  direct  others  and  willingness  to  work 
haid  himself.  Must  have  top  references. 
Starting  salary  $'00  per  month.  Wire 
or  wiite  W'.  J.  Hartwig.  Publisher,  The 
5f.igazine  Tucson,  i714  East  Broadway, 
I'ucson,  Aiizona. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
working  on  a  live  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Mis  job  includes  writing  and  selling  and 
lie  IS  doing  it  well  but  feels  that  he  is 
"hemmed  in". 

'This  man  is  ambitious  and  has  probably 
written  various  articles  for  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  magazines  in  addition  to  his  regular 
work. 

Here  is  an  oppoitunity  for  him  to  join 
a  leading  business  paper  publishing  con¬ 
cern  in  the  South  where  his  opportunities 
are  limited  only  by  his  ability.  This  po¬ 
sition  is  that  of  field  editor  covering  a 
specific  teiritory  in  both  sales  and  edi¬ 
torials.  Drawing  account  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  Box  9-M2.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

Growing  tJaily  in  heart  of 
Eastern  Oregon  recreational 
area  has  opening  for  experi- 
encetJ  reporter. 

Send  full  information  concern¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  marital 
status,  and  send  samples  of 
worli  in  first  letter. 

Box  9519,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


CO.MBIN A 1  ION  NEW  sPAPER 
PRINTER 

Sober.  Experienced  ads,  machine,  make¬ 
up,  one  with  some  mechanical  experience, 
type  setting  machines  preferred.  Either 
union  or  willing  join.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  weekly.  New  England  city.  Box 
9511.  Editor  Kt  Publisher. 


Experienced 
PRESSMEN 
for  work  on 
NEW  SCOTT 
PRESS 

.Steady  positions 
good  w  ages ;  pension  plan 
Vacations 
7  day  publication 
Apply  Floyd  Cowden 
DAYTON  DAILY  NEW  S 
Fourth  Si  Ludlow  Streets 
Dayton,  Ohio 


STEREOIA'PE  FOREMAN  wanted.  New 
Tubular  Duplex  equipment  arriving. 
Good  job.  good  pay.  Ideal  year-round 
climate,  fishing.  Bux  9539,  Editor  S; 
Publisher. 


W'ANTED,  for  New  York  State  Dailies, 
mechanical  personnel  of  all  types,  in¬ 
cluding  operators,  make-up  men,  com¬ 
positors  and  pressmen.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  New  ^'ork  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  The  Castle,  Syracuse '10,  New 
York.  _ 

HELP  WANTED— 
MISCEUANEOUS 

GIRL,  experienced  morgue  or  similar 
work;  must  be  fast  typist  and  take 
shorthand ;  w  anted  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  large  Washington  newspaper 
bureau.  Box  9535,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN 

To  assume  full  charge  of  library  for 
mefropollfan  California  newspaper. 

Prefer  woman  with  previous  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

Write  eJetailed  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  history  to  Box  9419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ PUILIC  RELATIONS _ 

LEADING  Eastern  university  desires  ex/ 
pericnced  news  and  feature  writer.  State 
salary  and  qualifications.  List  references. 
Box  9-180.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN  S  AGENCY.  ArTicIes. 
Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed.  Bertha 
Klausner.  1 30  E.  -toth  St..  N.  Y 


REPORTERS  everywhere  to  cover  crime 
news  in  their  areas.  Good  pay.  Box  9-f72, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


WANT  EDITOR  with  some  farm 
edge  to  take  charge  of  old  established 
regional  farm  newspaper  with  a  large 
following  and  with  growth  possibilities. 
Advertising  knowledge  will  help.  Box 

9543,  Editor  Si  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  CAPABLE,  liveware  reporter 
wanted  by  Texas  daily  of  20,000  cir- 
,culation ;  must  handle  sports  desk  one 
day  weekly ;  starting  salary  |65.  Don't 
apply  unless  Qualified.  Box  9488,  c/o 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


t.APAHLE  General  Manager  or  assistant 
to  publisher  of  daily  lOM  to  25M  cricu- 
lation.  Knows  all  departments,  25  years 
experience.  Married,  4A  years  old.  Best 
of  references.  Box  9526,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DIRECTOR  of  Student  Publications  at 
large  college  desires  new  location  effective 
September  1.  Has  outstanding  record. 
Familiar  with  yearbook,  magazine  and 
daily  newspaper  production.  Box  9389. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  S  ASSTSTANT,  20  years  ex- 
peiience.  All  phases  newspaper  work. 
Advertising,  Editorial,  Business  and  Me¬ 
chanical.  25,000  to  50,000  preferred. 
Piogressive  and  conservative  operation. 
Excellent  references.  Family  man,-  not 
a  roamer.  Now  employed.  Box  9386, ' 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

LO.MPEIENI  publication  executive,  33. 
single,  seeks  opportunity.  Experienced 
metropolitan,  medium  sized  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  trade  and  business  publications,  mag¬ 
azines.  Can  do  any  publication  opera¬ 
tion  except  artwork  and  ceit.iin  mecliani- 
cal  tasks.  Can  supervise  all  operatioris. 
Excellent  photographer.  Have  sold  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  to  top  quality  slicks. 
Tripled  lineage,  increased  circulation  at 
l.itcvt  connection.  Know  letterpress,  oil- 
set,  gr.ivurc  and  "Chicago"  methods. 
Aw.irc-  of  costs,  could  invest.  Conscien¬ 
tious,  community  leadership  knack,  orig¬ 
inal  ideas,  elfective  personality,  can  get 
best  out  of  people.  Go  anywhere.  In¬ 
terview’  AN'PA  convention  or  possibly 
your  own  city.  Box  9521  ot  phone 
N.Y.C.  Boulevard  8-8322. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADVERTISING  _ _ 

ADV'tKil>l.\G  manager  with  news,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  in  25  years 
expeiic-nce  wishes  connection  with  30,000 
to  50.000  circulation  paper.  Box  9525, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  ME? 

.8  years  newspaper 
~  syndicate  service 
5  retail  advertising 
-  3  radio 

(  iipy.  layout,  campaigns.  Man.igerial 
capacity,  (ian  go  .inywheic.  Box  9425, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  . 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN,  2’’,  extensive  4-A 
agency  .expctitnce,  layout,  copy,  produc¬ 
tion.  f^rviced  retail  and  national.  Box 

')5  30.  Editor  ^Pub||shej^.  _ _ 

ST'(  CLSSFUL  .Advertising  Executive  de¬ 
sires  to  change  for  better.  Thirty-eight, 
family,  23  years  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments,  Familiar  photo-engraving  process, 
splendid  record,  salary  open.  Box  9501, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

SUCCySsFL'L  Advertising  manager  for 
daily  up  to  50M  circulation.  More  than 
20  years  experience.  Qualined  to  build 
linage  and  hold  it.  Excellent  references. 
45  years  old,  married.  Box  9527,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ ^ _ _ _ 

WIMMSPE'/AYITAFFTIAN^  2nd  paper, 
250,000  city  seeks  change  to  more  pro- 
gicssive  surroundings;  24  years  broad  ex¬ 
perience,  age  ‘16,  86,500  bonus  or  com¬ 
mission.  Box  9502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 

(  ARIOO.NIS'T  —  who's  work  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  all  national  publications  wishes 
steady  employment.  Box  144,  -  Alpine, 
New  Jeisey. 


Sl.lGHILY  .MAD  but  hep  —  cartoonist 
with  15  years  professional  experience 
would  like  to  tie  up  with  name  comic- 
stiip  aitist  as  assistant.  Box  9413,  Edi- 
loi  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

_ _ _ CIRCULATION _ 

AVAILABLE  in  30  days,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  now  employed  with  over  20  years 
experience  .is  an  expert  on  "The  Little 
Merchant  Plan  ",  Newsstands  and  mail, 
f  an  organize  the  department  to  a  Pub¬ 
lisher's  entire  satisfaction.  Proven  records 
of  results.  Married,  age  42  years.  Best 
of  references.  Replies  confidential.  Ad- 
dress  Box  9537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(  IRf  UI.AI  ION  Inspector  or  Representa¬ 
tive  lor  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
New  A'oik  City.  Experienced  in  circula¬ 
tion  vvoik.  I  was  a  hustler  and  a  clerk 
on  10  New  Yoik  newspapers  and  news 
coinp.inics  for  15  years.  A  Vet  of  World 
5X’ar  II  —  LISMC  —  .M.irried  —  Age  28. 
Would  like  interview.  Please  give  me  a 
ch.incc  to  piove  my  wmk  in  this  field. 
Box  9372.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


f  IIU  UI.ATION  manager  or  assistant.  18 

years  successful  txpciicnce  morning  and 
evening  papers.  Now  employed  as  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager  on  large 
morning  paper.  Know  the  business-little 
merchant  plan-  city-  state-  dealers-street 
sales  c-xpcit  producer-personnel-excellent  on 
detail.  Age  39.  Good  reputation.  Stand 
stiict  investigation.  Available  30  days. 
Replies  conhdential.  Box  9489,  Editor  A 
Puislisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  Circulation  Manager  de¬ 
sires  change.  23  years  experience.  All 
phases  —  Excell  in  Little  Sferchant  and 
District  Manager  training.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9455,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  GOOD  JOB  I.N  THE  EAST 
IS  W.4NTED  BY  AN 
ABLE  DESK  MAN 

I  li.ive  bad  years  of  varied  experience  on 
leading  eastern  newspapers.  Box  9500 
Editor  A  Publisher.  


A  NEWs.MAN:  Competitive  spoils,  news 
beat  experience  on  good  sized  tnidwes 
daily  for  '  ve.irs.  i|vi>  disk  nukc-up, 

vv  ill  s(  n  I, ,  ”  I  I  I.  I  in,. I,  ’7’ 

Dt'  i  lV)X  9468, 

Eiln  .  -  i 


AP  SPORTS  WRITER 
YALE-trained.  '.year  newsman,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  metropolitan  newspaper  as  Sports 
Editor  or  writer,  "b'oung,  have  top  abil¬ 
ity.  A-1  rcterences.  Box  9540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AV.4IL.4BLE  immcdi.itely,  cub  reporter, 
ex-copy  hoy  Associated  Press.  23,  college.’ 
Will  work  anywhere.  R.  Garsson,  1148 
Y  Sth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AV.MI.ABLL:  (  ompetent  copyicadcr,  39, 
sober,  dependable :  excellent  references! 
C.  iNI.  Ccle,  508  'Tenth  Street,  Sacramen¬ 
to.  (  alif. 


(.AN  "^  OU  I  .''E  a  good  copy  reader,  fast 
and  accuiale?  At  it  10  years  and  know 
how.  Box  '.111.  Editor  and  Publisher. 
(‘AP.ABl.E,  .licit  voung  man!  2 3,  seeks 
position  .IS  Ki-oitii  or  editorial  writer, 
joutnalisin  sdo  o|  giaduate;  wrote  for 
college  new  sparer;  vc  ir  as  New  York 
Times  vO|'y-buv-.  N'l.vv  plioto-syndicatt 
laption-wiittr.  Box  '.'18'’,  Editor  A  Pub 
lislo  1  • 

t  I  li  ivLPt )1<  1  l.K — Wants  position  on  cart¬ 
el  n  si.ibo.od  p.ipii  01  i.ulio.  2  years  licaJ 
copy  boy  New  5'oik  vviic  service  (dead 
end).  Pcipelii.il  diivc,  single,  salary 
second.iry  to  lesponsible  bcitli.  Box  9395, 
Editor  A  Publisiicr. 


LDIlOK  ot  25,0(K)  daily  seeks  bigger  job 
in  taster  league-.  Univcisity  graduate,  war 
vet,  39.  married.  19  years  experience 
stn.ill.  medium,  large  vlailics,  nine  as 
editor.  Av.iil.iblc  lor  interview  at  ANPA 
eonvcnlion.  Box  9140,  Editor  A  Pub- 
livlici. 


LDl'lUR 

wiili  solid,  exceptional  experience  in 
W.isliington.  New  Yoik,  and  abioad  — 
whose  capabilities  and  background  will 
stand  the  closest  scrutiny  —  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  ivost  May  15, 

_  Box  9165,  Eilitor  and  Publisher. 


EDIIOis.aL  .M.A.N,  all-round  experience, 
forty-three,  married,  two  sons,  employed, 
desires  permanent  connection  with  small¬ 
town  daily,  salary  secondary  to,  job’s  fu¬ 
ture.  Author  of  three  books,  hundreds 
of  articles.  Who's  Who  listing,  twenty- 
hvc  years’  experience  on  nesrspipeis. 
magazines,  press-agenting,  widely  travel¬ 
ed,  knowledge  of  world  affairs  as  result 
of  ten  years'  covering  for  national  pub¬ 
lications  in  New  York  and  Washin^on, 
top-flight  executive  experience,  excellent 
references.  Box  9545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  o.p)  writer,  public  illations. 
General  newspaper  experience,  daily  and 
weekly,  magazine,  trade  papers.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  9513.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

1 4  years  newspaper,  magazine,  radid  ex¬ 
perience,  foimcr  managing  editor  national 
publication.  Quentin  Reynolds  writes: 

.  excellent  svriter,  fine  rewrite  man, 
capable  makeup,  copy  reading.  I  know 
of  no  more  excellent  all-round  man  who 
could  fill  almost  any  ncsvspapci  or  maga¬ 
zine  post  .  .  Box  9512,  Ediior  ti 
Publisher _ _ _ 

EDITORS  —  Shar'e  my  wealth“6f  abUlJy.l 
initiative,  and  personality.  Objective,, 
educated,  young  reporter  seeks  newspapety 
for  which  to  write  accurate  and  interest-' 
ing  copy.  Box  9509.  Editor  Si  Publisher. 
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'situations  wanted— 
EDITORIAL 


(  \RTOONIST-REPORTER  wanes  post- 
^  on  soutliwest  large  or  small  daily 
,ah  chance  to  work  into  editorial  car- 
r«ining.  Exnerienced.  Veteran,  51.  mar- 
lied.  Salary  secondary.  Box  9514,  Edi- 
im  fi  Publisher. 


7^[R|l.i\t  til  all-around  nt«sman.  tea- 
‘i^  sjMprts  le'srite.  telegraph  desk.  Co 
jji  write  and  announce  radionews  15 
„ii  in  same  city  30-40.0OO  circulation. 
Lj  sober,  best  ■  references.  Go  any- 
.wre  "Speak,  ssrite  good  French.  Will 
mk  with  good  proposition.  Write  P.O. 

ia,  602.  Eowell,  Mass. _ ' 

[YpERIENtiED  man.  55,  single,  cultural 
V^csts,  AP  in  New  York  City  5  years ; 
[aiope  i  year ;  bi.g  midwest  daily  5  years ; 
„»■  distinctive  national  trade  magazine — 
Ii„is  interesting  job.  Prefer  New  York 
1,1,.  box  0401.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
jTpkKTtNt  ED  SPORTS  writer,  column- 
J  editing,  now  on  city,  eager  for  per- 
runent  sports  job.  midwest  or  east,  col- 
ln»  dtgiee.  Reply  care  Don  Jones.  1520 
idling.  Davenpoit.  Iowa. 


[XaduaVE  tol  orado  University  Jour- 
alKin  school  seeks  editorial  spot  on 
jull  alteinuon  daily.  Single,  25,  com- 
<tcnt.  peiseveiing.  Box  9429,  Editor  & 
filislier. 


jLRNALISM  graduate,  B.A.  in  June, 
lints  start ;  newspaper,  mapzine,  pub- 
ihing  house.  Box  9516,  Editor  &  Pub- 
shet.  _  _ 


lETTY  girl  reporter,  25,  B.S.  in  Jour- 
ulism  cum  laude,  with  four  years'  big 
ly  wire  service  bureau,  and  some  pub- 
;  iclations  experience,  wants  good  news- 
■ipcr  job.  Box  9529.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
i^lCAL  "  SCIENCE  PHD  CXNDT- 
5ATE.  Competent  public  artairs  analyst, 
riter.  speaker,  researcher,  seeks  edi- 
niial  stall  position.  Journalism  M.A. 
Minnesota ;  specialties  politics,  interna- 
.'il  relations;  active  community  leader; 
asl-class  educational,  practical  back- 
.xind;  seteran,  married,  27.  Box  9504, 
iiitor  &  Publisher. 


lEPORTER,  rewrite,  and  feature  writer ; 
<:  4  years  experience  on  metropolitan 
.lilies,  single;  willing  to  travel.  Box 
I'll,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


dCENT  journalism  graduate,  25.  single, 
ulustiious.  some  reportorial,  copy  desk 
ad  morgue  experience,  seeks  job  on 
jlifiirnia  weekly  or  small  daily.  Box 
"8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


dPORTER — Editorial  Assistant.  Experi- 
aed.  New  Jersey  weeklies,  "Stars  Sc 
xiipes",  editor  other  Army  newspapers. 
>iiulism  Grad.  Box  9414,  Editor  & 
Hlishcr. 


iPORTS  writer-editor,  single,  25.  Col- 
an  S-lctter  man  with  degree.  Sports 
iJitor  now  but  seeking  spot  with  daily 
iinug  in  sports-minded  area  that  can  use 
uling,  colorful  copy.  Box  9481,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


iPORTS.  good,  all-around  man.  54.  15 
■«is'  metropolitan  daily  experience,  seeks 
■ditiiTs  job,  copy-desk,  or  writer's  post. 
1.  J.  Gray,  1415  N.  Lockwood  ave., 
jicjzo  51,  III. 


PORTS  WRITER — 21.  two  years  experi- 
na  in  niiting  all  sports,  columns,  and 
•-ikeup.  Now  employed  as  reporter  but 
lint  oppoitunity  to  show  ability  in  sports 
kid.  Piefer  Ohio  or  midwest.  Refer- 
'Xts.  Box  9585.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
.55RTS  EDITOR — Experienced,  efficient 
wts  editor,  with  excellent  background 
ad  references.  Aggressive  factual  writer. 
i;ible  of  heading  small  staff  or  fitting 
i*>  large  stall.  Can  handle  daily  col- 
a*.  makeup,  desk  w-ork,  and  reporting, 
Ptsently  employed.  Would  take  news 
(iilot  job  on  daily  in  city,  100,000.  Per- 
aanent,  responsible  position  desired  with 
‘tood  future.  Box  9506,  Editor  &  Pub- 
-itier. 

'ttl-EiSFUL  editor,  civic  leader,  town 
-POOO  thoroughly  familiar  with  adver- 
'kaj.  ciiculation  problems  as  well  as 
J*s,  tired  of  working  for  just  salary. 
'W  have  you  to  offer.’  Box  9598,  Edi- 
'  It  Publisher. _ 

TROUGH Cr  EXPERIENGED-NEWT 

utSKMAN — Responsible,  able  train,  di- 
'Xt  staff;  can  eliminate  silly  but  common 
W  eirors,  write  beads  that  pack  punch, 
‘t^rience  varied  and  complete.  Age  44. 
•wover.  no  family,  sober.  Job  must  of- 
permanency.  Now  employed,  excel- 
**  reason  for  change.  Let's  talk  it 
'•h.  Box  9430.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  —  Want  to  leave 
East  and  get  back  to  Texas  where  I  had 
much  of  my  20  years  experience,  all  edi¬ 
torial  departments.  Know  news  and  the 
Texas  way  of  presenting  it.  plus  wide 
acquaintance  in  Southwest.  What  can 
you  offer?  Box  9594.  JEdj.tor  Sc  Publisher. 

TkaYEL  writer  JcMtes  position  as  travel 
wiiU'r  -vr  editor;  5  years  experience  in 
South  Ameiica,  West  Indies.  Box  9457. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

UPSTATE  EDITOR.  Can  no  longer  sup¬ 
press  ambition  to  come  to  (the)  city. 
Capable  reporter,  desk,  layout ;  wants 
newspaper,  magazine  spot  in  Eastern  city. 
Box  9160,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  single,  thorough  ex- 
perience  in  all  departments  seeks  daily 
reporter's  spot.  Box  9457,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN,  24,  5  years  experience  writing, 
interviewing,  reporting  for  radio  network 
news  program.  Also  written  syndicated 
column.  Desires  general  reporting  job  on 
daily.  Box  9409.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
'vVRITTNG  "EXPERIENCE  "  W^TED: 
Reporting,  publicity,  promotion,  features, 
fiction ,  or  ad  copy.  Recent  B.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  gal.  Versatile,  imaginative.  Box 
A.  467  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19. 
NY. 

18  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  copy  desk,  re¬ 
porting.  feature  development,  managing 
editor  midwest.  East.  Married.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Prefer  far  West  or  East.  Box 
0400.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  man,  late  twenties,  metropolitan, 
small  tow-n  experience  desires  new  berth 
photo-reporter.  Correspondent  5  large 
metropolitan  dailies,  wire  service.  Speaks 
Slavonik  languages.  Presently  employed. 
Will  travel.  Aggressive,  ambitious. 
Starting  salary  S65.  Box  9-482,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  -  -  Al 
writer,  newspaper  and  magazine,  experi¬ 
enced  publicity,  public  relations,  human 
inlerc-st.  feature,  news  writing,  top-notch 
photo  layouts,  now  employed,  desires  po¬ 
sition  with  magazine,  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine,  house  organ,  news-picture  ser¬ 
vice.  U.S.  or  Abroad,  allowing  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exploit  writing  ability,  college 
journalism,  57  years,  married,  preference 
locate  in  N.Y.C.,  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  consider  others,  or  travel  writing- 
photography  post,  present  earnings  $6,000 
per.  will  consider  less  only  if  excellent 
opportunity,  top  references,  tear  sheets, 
and  snap  furnished,  must  have  offers  soon 
as  other  commitments  force  decision  by 
May  1.  Box  9541,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANIC^ _ 

WCfKKlNG  PRESSROOM  Foreman  de¬ 
sires  change.  2  3  years  experience.  Top 
references.  Aggressive,  able  organizer. 
Employed,  Protestant.  Will  leave  United 
States  if  atti active.  Charles  Wilkins,  P.O. 
Box  1245.  Richmond.  Calif. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOtiRAPHER,  16  years  on  leading 
West  Coast  and  Eastern  Metropolitan 
dailies.  Desires  position  leading  to  super¬ 
visory  capacity  where  varied  experience 
can  be  utilized.  Own  car.  Box  9515, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher^ _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  college  graduate, 
economics  major  —  4  years  in  service  — 
5  years  as  public  rejations  fotog  —  10 
years  experience  —  single,  27  years  old. 
sober  —  know-  photo  engraving  as  well  as 
photography  —  excellent  references  de¬ 
partment  manager  on  small  daily  for  past 
2  years  —  prefer  to  be  located  in  South. 
B.ix  ")S3I.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


UNIVERslIY  graduate  with  eight  years 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience  and 
3  years  public  relations  wotx  with  large 
industry  —  present  income  $6,500  —  seeks 
advancement  in  public  relations  or  maga¬ 
zine  field  —  California  preferred.  Ad- 
dress  Box  9524,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
YOUNG  man  with  5  years  well-rounded 
newspaper  experience  wants  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  job  in  New  York  —  primarily  writ¬ 
ing.  Present  job  in  Public  Relations  in 
New  York  too  encumbered  with  clerical 
duties.  Box  9533.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  —  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LOOK  US  OVER,  MR.  EDITOR! 

HERE  ARE  the  twelve  outstanding  investments  for  1948. 
A  dozen  highly-trained  prosp>ects,  thoroughly  equipped  to 
earn  responsible  jobs  on  your  staff.  All  will  receive  their 
Master  s  Degrees  from  Columbia  University,  June  1.  (They 
are  well-stocked  with  common  sense,  too.)  For  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  pay  real  dividends,  take  one.  Or  better  yet — 
take  a  dozen! 


BKK.\.\KD  K.  .lUDY.  ‘28.  B.S. 
Commerce;  A.H.  Kconomics  Wash¬ 
ington  anti  Let*  L'nivt'rsity.  Phi 
iSotH  Kaifpa.  4  yt^ars  experience 
on  eollej^e.  small  city  and  Army 
papers.  l*refer  spot  witli  op¬ 
portunity  in  reporting,  rewrite  or 
as  editorial  writer. 


G  A  U  Y  .  y  K  UG  L'  SG  N ,  22, 

single.  A.B.  Yale  ’4t>.  Kiiglish 
major.  5  years'  part-time  expert- 
eiiee  on  family-owned  weekly. 
College  magazine,  radio  news- 
writing  experience.  Hitchcock 
Scholarship  to  Columbia.  Prefer 
general  rei)orting  on  well-edited 
daily. 


JAMKS  A.  SKARDOX.  25,  single. 
A. Li.  Yale  *43.  Honors,  political 
science.  Kxpericnce ;  Small-city 
daily,  nows,  sports,  college  pub¬ 
licity.  National  magazine  pro¬ 
motion,  circulation  and  staff  ex- 
perit*nee.  Prefer  Ka.stern  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  job. 


GKOKGK  M.  HAKDING,  Jr.,  24. 
single.  A.H.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  '43.  Majors:  Knglish 
and  languages.  Editor  college 
monthly  magazine.  One-year  ex¬ 
perience  in  personnel  training. 
Prefer  new’spaper  or  magazine 
editorial  work  in  East. 


HAKHAKA  P*LAKKMOUE.  23, 
native  of  Middle  West.  A.H.  Dv 
J'aiiw  Cniver.sity.  Newspaper, 
public  relations  experimee.  New 
York  Woman’s  Press  Club 
Sebolarship,  1947.  Prefer  maga¬ 
zine  editorial  work:  interrsted  in 
lo-wspaper  reporting,  public  re¬ 
lations. 


lyiHEUT  WACKEIU  25.  single. 
Completed  sucees.sful  4-year  en¬ 
gagement  at  Medill  School  of 
Journalism.  Currently  appearing 
Coliiiiihia  School  of  Journalism. 
H«‘l(l  over  until  June.  Available 
for  East  Coast  bookings  Jfine  1. 


ANDKKW  H.  ADAMS,  29.  A.B. 
Engltbh,  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Editor  of  college  paper. 
Former  stringer  for  UP  and  large 
Northwestern  daily.  Editor,  rural 
weekly.  Prefer  Northwest  report¬ 
ing  job.  but  will  consider  other 
offers. 


HILJ.  WOESIENDIKK,  23.  A.B. 
University  of  N.  Carolina.  Phi 
Heta^  Kappa.  Native  upstate 
N,  \.  Sports  editor  and  editor. 
Daily  Tar  Heel.  All-around 
iifw >pap»-r,  radio  and  television 
experiefice.  Prefer  sports  work. 


KOHEKT  W.  8CHLATEK,  27. 
single.  A.B.  University  of 
Nebraska.  Majors:  History  and 
Knglish.  Editor  college  daily. 
Knglish  instructor  1946-47  Univ. 
of  Neb.  Prefer  reporting,  copy 
desk,  radio  newswriting  and  an¬ 
nouncing.  Interested  in  ultimate 
foreign  assignment. 


HAKOLD  W.  HKLKIUCH,  25. 
A.H,  Muhlenberg  College.  Ex« 
perience  on  AM.  PM  papers  (75,- 
000  circulatioiu  as  general  re¬ 
porter.  Did  copy  reading  and 
sports.  Prefer  reporting  or  copy 
desk  on  daily. 


ANNE  STERN,  22,  single.  Phi 
Jleta  Kappa,  U.C.L.A.,  A.B.  poli¬ 
tical  science.  Editor  of  college 
daily:  one  year  University  publi¬ 
city  work.  Winner  of  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  award  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  Prefer  West  f’oast.  but  will 
consider  other  offers. 


P.AUL  DAVIS.  25.  single.  A.B. 
Middlebiiry.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Experience  on  sinall-town  and 
Army  pap*-rs.  Special  interests: 
politic.s.  education,  courts.  Pre¬ 
fer  .start  as  general  reporter, 
metropolitan  daily,  East  or  West 
coa.st. 


For  complete  information  (or  for  personal  interviews  at  the 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York  City,  April  20-22nd)  wire  or 
write  any — or  all — of  the  above  in  care  of: 

PRESS  CLUB 

GKXDL  ATE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
COLUMBIA  UAIVKRSITY 
:\KVt  YORK  27.  N.  V. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  40TH  anniversary  of  the 

National  Press  Club  cele¬ 
brated  Monday  night  with  a  big 
stag  party  will  bring  back 
fond  memories  to  many  pres¬ 
ent  and  former  newspaper¬ 
men  who  were  part  of  the 
Washington  scene  “way  back 
when.” 

There  were  32  men  who 
pioneered  in  organizing  the 
Press  Club  and  signed  up  200 
members  by  March  29,  1908. 
The  first  club  rooms  were  in 
small  quarters  at  1305  F 
Street.  A  short  time  later  the 
club  moved  to  the  two  top 
floors  at  the  corner  of  15th 
and  F  Streets  and  in  1914 
shifted  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
old  Albee  Building  opposite  the 
Treasury  Building.  And  in 
five  years  the  club  member¬ 
ship  grew  to  850. 

Monday  night  President  Tru¬ 
man  attended  the  anniversary 
ceremonies  in  the  club  rooms 
atop  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing — a  far  cry  from  the  modest 
beginnings  —  and  engraved 
metal  life  membership  cards 
were  presented  to  those  of  the 
36  charter  members  who  could 
be  present.  Only  15  of  those 
men  are  still  active  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Back  in  those  early  days  the 
club  was  apparently  a  meeting 
place  not  only  for  newspaper¬ 
men  but  also  Senators,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  visiting  dignitaries 
and  occasionally  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Robert  D. 
Heinl  writing  in  Leslies’  Week¬ 
ly  was  quot^  in  the  Aug.  20, 
1910,  issue  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  saying:  “The  President 
occasionally  drops  in.  One 
afternoon  following  a  long  walk 
into  the  country,  Mr.  Taft  came 
in  dressed  in  rough  attire,”  etc. 
You  may  occasionally  see  a 
Senator  or  Congressman  in  the 
club  now,  but  not  very  often, 
and  we'll  bet  its  been  several 
decades  since  a  President  has 
“dropped  in”  informally. 

•  •  • 

AS  THE  club  grew  larger  in 

membership,  plans  for  new 
and  bigger  quarters  began  to 
jell.  In  1923,  confronted  by  an 
expiring  lease  on  their  quarters 
on  March  1,  1924,  the  club  of¬ 
ficers  started  to  consider  build¬ 
ing  quarters  of  their  own.  The 
idea  was  kicked  around,  a 
building  committee  was  finally 
named,  and  on  Aug.  15,  1925, 
the  original  plans  for  an  11- 
storv  building  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Ebbitt  Hotel,  at  14th  and  F. 
materialized.  Original  estimates 
placed  the  cost  at  about  $9,000,- 
000  for  land  and  construction. 
The  building  was  going  to  have 
a  swimming  pool  on  the  roof 
and  resident  rooms  for  transient 
uests.  Ground  was  going  to  be 
roken  Oct.  1,  1925  and  Wash¬ 
ington’s  newest  and  largest  of¬ 
fice  building  was  going  to  be 


completed  in  October,  1926.  On 
Aug.  19,  1925,  the  club  mem¬ 
bership  voted  in  favor  of  these 
plans  presented  by  their  build¬ 
ing  committee  comprised  of 
John  Hayes  Hammond.  John 
Joy  Edson,  James  William 
Bryant  and  Club  President 
Henry  L.  Sweinhart.  The  club 
was  going  to  occupy  the  top  two 
floors. 

However,  the  club  officers 
found  it  wasn't^  as  easy  as  all 
that  and  financing  wasn’t  com¬ 
pleted  until  December.  1925, 
and  the  building  was  going  to 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  the  original  es¬ 
timate.  Nevertheless,  ground 
was  broken  in  January  1926. 
the  old  Ebbitt  Hotel  was  torn 
down,  and  President  Coolidge 
spoke  at  the  cornerstone  laying 
c-eremonv  on  April  8.  1926. 

When  the  first  financing  had 
been  completed  leases  had 
been  signed  for  600  offices.  The 
demand  continued  and  the 
pre.ss  club  officers  found  there 
wasn't  going  to  be  any  room 
left  over  for  club  quarters.  So 
early  in  1926  Congress  was  in¬ 
veighed  upon  to  adopt  special 
legislation  permitting  three 
more  floors  to  be  added  over  the 
structural  limit  then  imposed 
in  Washington.  That  made  14 
floors — the  13th  and  14th  now 
occupied  by  the  press  club — 
but  a  new  issue  of  $1,500,000 
7'f  cumulative  preferred  stock 
had  to  be  offered  to  pay  for  the 
addition. 

The  new  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Feb.  4,  1928,  when  the 
club  membership  totalled  1900. 
President  Coolidge  again  spoke 
at  the  ceremonies  and  raised  a 
furor  in  the  nation's  press  by 
his  attack  on  “press  influence 
in  behalf  of  foreign  inte'-ests.” 
•Since  then  the  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  has  been 
anything  but  serene.  Two 
years  later  they  were  at  the 
core  of  the  national  turmoil 
created  bv  depression  and  what 
with  national  and  international 
news  increasing  in  importance 
daily  Washington  hasn’t  quieted 
down  yet.  At  least  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  hasn’t 
“dropped  into”  the  press  club 
for  a  chat  with  the  bovs  as  Taft 
u«ed  to  do. 

IF  IT  can  be  considered  possi¬ 
ble,  it  might  be  said  that  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  has  a  fond  af¬ 
fection  for  the  hard  stone  and 
concrete  of  the  National  Press 
Building.  Buried  within  the 
cornerstone  is  a  copv  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  also  a  copy 
of  The  Fourth  Estate  which  has 
■^ince  been  merged  with  E  &  P. 
.Tames  Wright  Brown,  then 
nresident  and  publisher  of  E  & 
P.  was  on  the  o»'iginal  budding 
operating  board.  ' 

Strange  things  go  into  cor¬ 
nerstones.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
items  now  buried  in  that  spot 


on  the  corner  of  14  and  F 
Streets,  Washington: 

A  volume  printed  on  parch¬ 
ment  and  bound  in  Morocco, 
containing:  story  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  reporting 
the  organization  of  the  first 
Press  Club  in  Washington  in 
1867;  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  ooard  of 
governors  of  the  Club,  March 
20,  1908;  a  list  of  the  first  of¬ 
ficers  and  charter  members  of 
the  Club;  a  story  of  “News¬ 
paper  Row”  by  George  Roth- 
well  Brown  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

A  copy  of  Coolidge's  corner 
stone  speech  printed  on  parch¬ 
ment. 

A  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Directory  first  session.  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress. 

Copies  of  the  Year  Book  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  1914 
and  1924. 

Copies  of  the  six  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  5,  1926,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  Evening  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  Washington 
Post,  Washington  Herald, 
News,  United  States  Daily. 
.\lso  a  copy  of  the  National 
Republic. 

A  copy  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  photograph  of  “News¬ 
paper  Row”  showing  the  old 
Ebbitt  House  and  newspaper 
offices  from  F  street  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .\venue  taken  in 
1874. 

A  photograph  of  Burchell’s 
grocery  store,  the  first  to  be 
erected  on  the  press  club  site. 

A  photograph  showing  Pres¬ 
ident  Warren  G.  Harding,  the 
only  President  of  the  United 
States  an  active  member  of  a 
newspaper  club,  casting  his 
ballot  in  annual  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  club. 

A  copy  of  the  invitation  and 
card  of  admittance  to  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  laying. 

A  copy  of  Fourth  Estate. 

A  copy  of  i’.'.e  program  of 
the  First  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Journalists  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  velvet  box  contain¬ 
ing  specimens  of  all  coins  of 
the  United  States  which  have 
been  minted  in  1926,  donated 
by  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  bronze  medallion  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Calvin  Coolidge. 
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therefore  to  confuse  and  delay  I 
the  operations  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  branches  in  the  three 
services:  it  was  doubtful  jf 
men  commanding  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  brethren  in 
press  and  radio  would  be  ob-  ' 
tainable  for  such  service  at 
this  time. 

“Furthermore,  there  could  be 
no  parallel  now  between  the 
operations  of  such  a  unit  and 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship  under  Mr.  Byron 
Price  during  the  war.  The 
sanctions  for  enforcement  of 
wartime,  ‘voluntary’  censor¬ 
ship  are  neither  a\  ailable  nor 
desirable.  Should  any  formal 
censorship  machinery  become 
necessary  in  the  future,  one 
war-learned  lesson  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  is  that  its  direction 
should  be  responsible  only  to 
the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

In  addition  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  those  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  at  the  meeting  this  week 
were:  Kenneth  Berkeley.  Wash¬ 
ington  Manager,  American 
Broadcasting  Company;  W.  R. 
McAndrew,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company;  Robert  U. 
Brown,  Editor,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Louis  G.  Caldwell, 
Washington  attorney  for  Clear 
Channel  Broadcasting  Service; 
Joe  M.  Bunting,  president.  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association; 
William  L.  Daley,  Washington 
Representative.  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association;  Eugene  Duf- 
field,  McGraw-Hill  Publica¬ 
tions;  W.  K.  Hutchinson,  Wash¬ 
ington  editor.  International 
News  Service;  H.  P.  Forman, 
President,  House  Magazine, 
Inc.;  Theodore  F.  Koop,  Direc¬ 
tor,  CBS  News,  Washington; 

J.  R.  Poppele,  President,  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion;  A.  A.  Schechter,  Vice 
President,  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System;  Cranston  Williams, 
General  Manager,  ANPA;  Paul 
Wooton,  President,  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors. 

♦ 

KARIN  WALSH,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  city  editor,  and  Mrs.  I 
Walsh  are  on  an  extended  va-  I 
cation  trip  in  California.  | 
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This  editor  wrote  a  better  ad  than  we  did! 
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MARKET  RESEARCH 

is  Business  Insurance 


CONSUMER  PANELS  . . .  conducted  in  Memphis, 
Knoxville,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland . . .  revealing  the 
continuing  buying  habits  of  cross-section  families. 

STORE  AUDITS  . . .  conducted  in  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  to  measure  the  movement  of  grocery  products. 

GROCERY  DISTRIBUTION  SURVEYS  .  .  .  conducted 
periodically  in  16  markets  to  record  distribution  on 
approximately  40  food  classifications  by  brand. 

These  and  other  market  studies  are  available  now  . . .  as  your 
insurance  for  profitable  sales  campaigns. 


“Look  before  you  leap”  was 
the  old  business  axiom. 

Today,  the  “new  look”  in  business— 
the  “insurance”  for  profitable  business 
decisions— is  called  market  research. 

Leading  in  this  progressive  trend 
are  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  . . . 
making  available  facts  and  trends 
in  17  markets. 

Highlighting  this  research  service 
to  advertisers  are : 


MM:  Investigate  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Research  Facilities — TODAY! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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